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PREFACE. 


RUSSIA is very little known in Great Britain. This lack of knowledge is 
the chief reason why the commercial, industrial, and financial relations 
between Great Britain and Russia are developing very slowly. Those 
relations could have reached very large dimensions, to the undoubted mutual 
profit of the two countries. Great Britain could have found in Russia, at 
cheap prices, a whole series of raw products, half-finished products, in which 
Russia has attained great success during past years, and even finished 
articles, which are now imported to Great Britain from other countries. 
British enterprise, keeping in view the almost unlimited natural riches of 
Russia and the comparatively cheap labour, could have found profit in many 
branches of industrial work in Russia. British capitalists can find in Russia 
means of investment in industrial enterprise, as well as in stocks, which are 
almost more advantageous and more surely guaranteed than in any other 
country. But the British do not know about the existence of many of the 
goods which could be imported from Russia into Great Britain. For 
instance, last year when some Russian wines were brought to London for 
the first time, the local customs would not at first consent to allow these 
wines to enter Great Britain, saying that Russia was not a wine-producing 
country. This year also, when the Russian wines appeared in Glasgow, they 
were met with general astonishment, because here the public opinion is 
that in all parts of Russia there are dreadful frosts in winter, and that 
accordingly grapes cannot grow there. Except in the extreme north regions* 
where the Arctic ices never thaw, there are beautiful districts in Russia, in 
the South, in Siberia, in the Crimea, in the Caucasus, and in middle Asia, 
many of which enjoy a mild climate, and some of which have never seen 
snow. The culture of grapes, fruit, tobacco, silk, and cotton has been already 
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widely developed in these districts, and is increasing every year. The pro¬ 
duction of wine and the manufacture of tobacco have already attained a 
great degree of perfection, and now exceed the home consumption. The 
amount of cotton grown is coming almost up to the wants of the country, 
while not long ago all the cotton was imported from abroad. The vast 
tracts of ground and the most fertile steppes of the south-east and the east 
serve as a soil for cattle breeding of all kinds, and that is being increased 
every year. The Government are taking more and more energetic measures 
to replace the local breeds by breeds of a higher grade. The action of the 
Government has already resulted in this : that the epizootic diseases which 
were so severe not long ago are almost entirely extinguished, and their free 
spread over the country has been put a stop to. Russia now produces a 
large quantity of meat of the highest quality; the time is near when it will 
produce still greater quantities, and will come with it to the world's market. 

The lack of knowledge on the part of the British with regard to Russia 
is also noticed in the regions of industry and finance. Although there have 
been some enterprises initiated in Russia by the British, still they are as 
yet very few. Here the reason is not so much the lack of acquaintance 
with the natural riches of Russia, as the quite erroneous idea that in Russia 
the industrial and the proprietary interests generally are not sufficiently 
guaranteed by the law. Those rights, however, are guaranteed in Russia as 
absolutely as in any other country ; it is a question, indeed, whether in any 
country industrial labour enjoys such attention and receives such careful 
assistance as in Russia. The law proceedings in Russia are not connected 
with complicated formalities ; they are clear and simple, and can be under¬ 
stood by everyone. The financial strength of Russia is very little known 
abroad, and in Great Britain in particular. There are many kinds of taxes 
which long ago were lying as a heavy burden on the population of other 
countries which Russia does not know as yet. The enormous growth of the 
Russian State expenses that has taken place during the last nine years, 
when S. J. de Witte was appointed to carry out the august instructions of 
the Russian Emperor, are covered in a small degree by introducing new 
taxes, or increasing the ones that existed before. The chief source of State 
means for this purpose is the yearly increase in the indirect taxes, which are 
the natural result of the development of the country’s consumpt, which in its 
turn is the result of the general growth of the wealth of the Empire # 
Another source of the increase in the Government’s income lies in the 
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development of some branches of the State economy, namely, the passing of 
the railways into the hands of the Crown, and the introduction of liquor trade 
monopoly. The last reform is one which not only has given over to the 
Empire enormous incomes which previously were being turned into huge 
fortunes by private persons, but has brought order into the spirit trade, and 
has put an end to the drunkenness which was previously induced by keepers 
of public-houses. That reform has raised the morality of the public, it has 
kept them healthy, and it has given them more time for labour, and there¬ 
fore more money. 

The acquaintance of this country with Russia, and in that way an 
increased development of trade between the two countries, has been the aim 
of Russia in its participation in the Glasgow International Exhibition. 
Neither the collection of Russian exhibits nor the daily explanations given 
in the Russian Section by the Russian Commissioners to inquirers can give 
full and detailed information about Russia, of which there is so little known 
in Great Britain. In view of that, the Minister of Finance, State Secretary 
S. J. de Witte, has ordered, in connection with the participation of Russia in 
the Glasgow Exhibition, and as a necessary complement to the Russian 
Section, a book, to be prepared containing answers to all questions that may 
interest the British who are desirous of entering into nearer trade and 
industrial relations with Russia. Following this order, the present book 
has been written. Its contents have been made up on the instructions of 
Private Councillor W. J. de Kovalevsky, and have been approved by the 
Minister of Finance. The book has been edited by State Councillor J. N. 
de Lodijensky, Commissioner-General of the Russian Section of the Glasgow 
Exhibition. 

The Editor. 


November , 1901 . 
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RUSSIA 

INDUSTRIES AND TRADE. 

CHAPTER I. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMICAL CONDITIONS. 

Social and economical conditions in Russia before the abolition of slavery in 1861. Changes 
produced by this reform. The manner in which the abolition was performed. 
Allotment of land to the peasants. Redemption of this land. Insignificant quantity 
of proletariat. Assistance of the Government to increase the peasants' land property. 
Increase of consuming and productive power of the inhabitants. Development of 
industries and trade. Improvement of ways of communication. Growth of the 
towns. Development of public education. Administrative division of Russia. 
Municipal institutions. Law reform. Simplicity and cheapness of law procedure. 
Military service. 

JK LTHOUGH many years have passed since 1862, when Russia celebrated the 
thousandth anniversary 7 of its existence as an organised state, the Russian nation 
may still be considered as a very young one, and as one that has just entered the 
paths of real civilisation, as it was only in 1861 that by the Imperial order of the late 
Emperor Alexander II. slavery was abolished. It is quite evident that so long as 
slavery existed in Russia proper civilised life could not exist at all, nor could there 
exist any real industrial life. At that time nearly the whole population was scattered 
over the country, and the landowners and the owners of the slaves lived on their 
properties, retaining their slaves at home, so that the town population consisted mostly 
of officials and military men. The populations of the towns were small and were not 
increasing as they had generally increased in countries where freedom was more 
developed than in Russia. The rural populations both of landlords and slaves were 
in the so-called state of natural economy—that is to say, that articles of necessity were 
not bought by them, but were produced by the peasants at home, and landlords who 
were at the same time owners of slaves profited from those articles made by their 
own slaves. The slaves supplied to the landlord his clothing, his food, anything in 
general that was wanted, and it even went so far that his carriages were made at home. 
Only a very few articles of luxury were,purchased, and these were generally brought 
from abroad. There were only two industries that for some reason or other were 
the exception, and these were the manufacturing of all kinds of fabrics and the iron 
and steel industry that was flourishing in the Ural. The ways of communication were 
in quite a primitive state; there were no railways, and the communications even by 
the rivers were very bad, so that, generally speaking, people lived their whole lives in 
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one part of the country. The abolition of slavery has changed all that. Up till that 
time the peasants could not accumulate any property because they were under the 
control of their masters, and their masters would not allow them to get too much. 
Very often, if a peasant accumulated anything, then it was simply taken away from 

him. All that was changed when the peasants became free, and they got an oppor¬ 

tunity of improving their condition in life. They could spend their money as they 
liked, a thing they could not do before. Before this, if any members of a peasant's 
family wished to go to any town for work, they required to get the permission of 
their masters, and this permission was very often given to them on condition of their 
making a very high yearly payment for receiving this right. That custom was 
abolished, and the peasants could now move about quite freely. It must be added 
that the liberation of the slaves in Russia has been carried out in a very different 
way from what it has been done in any other country. They not only got their full 
civil rights and freedom when they were liberated, but they got very large pieces 
of ground allotted to them. This ground was taken away from their landlords, and 
for it they received from the peasants a yearly rent which was fixed, and was in 
many cases very low. The quantity of ground taken was determined by law, and 

was divided into three degrees—the so-called highest portion, the middle portion, 

and the low portion. The highest portion was fixed differently for different localities 
of the Empire, according to the density of the population and the quantity of free 
land. It ran from 10 to 20 acres for every male member of the community as 
ascertained by the census in 1857. The rent that was to be paid for that was 
usually 9 roubles per year, that being about 19s.; it was only in a few parts of the 
country that the rent ran to 21s. In some parts where there was not enough ground 
less ground was given, and these allotments were called the middle portion and the 
low portion. The low portion was about one-third of the highest portion. Ever}' 
man was entitled to get that at least, so that the most part of the proprietors’ land 
was given up. Besides the ground, they got all the buildings and cattle on the 
ground free of any payment. In order to give still more assistance something in 
the nature of payment by instalments was organised—the Government paying the 
price down to the landlord at once, and the peasant paying to the Government in 49 
yearly instalments a sum which was about 20 per cent, less than the rent thay had 
previously to pay to the landlord. In such a way they became full proprietors of 
their land. This right of getting the land so redeemed in that way was given to 
the landowner alone; it was only the landowner who had the right to ask for it, 
the peasants not having the right to request the land to be given to them as their 
property. But in the year 1881, in the reign of Alexander III., such redemption of 
the ground was made obligatory, so that since then the proprietors have been forced 
to accept the full amount of the price of their lands, and the peasants have been 
making their payments to the Crown. That comes to this, that in 1930, which is 
49 years after 1881, all the lands that have been given to the peasants at their 
liberation will become their own property, and nothing more will have to be paid 
by them for the ground. 

All that has been stated above is as regards the slaves belonging to private 
landowners. Besides that slaves belonged to the Crown in Russia; they had great 
properties inhabited by peasants who were slaves. There were slaves also on the 
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Appanages, which were the personal property of the Imperial Family. Very soon 
after 1861 the slaves belonging to the Crown were liberated on the same terms as 
the slaves belonging to the landowners, the only difference being that the allotments 
of ground were much larger than in the case of the landlords’ slaves. All that 
promises a great future in the Russian economical life. The proletariat scarcely 
exists in Russia, although there may be some two or three million of the lower class 
that are deprived of any ground property. All the others are landowners. It is to 
be added that with time the peasant population has increased very much, and that 
certainly by and by the amount of property would have become insufficient for the 
increased population. For preventing that, the Government helps the people in two 
ways—in the first place in the “ eighties ” of last century a special Government bank, 
the so-called Peasant Bank, was created, which gave assistance to the peasants who 
had not enough money to be able to purchase ground. That bank gives them money 
on about the same terms as money was given at their liberation. The land proprietor 
who wants to sell his ground to the peasants gets almost the whole of the payment 
from the Crown, the peasants having to pay only a small part of the price, and to 
go on making payments to the Crown for a certain term of years. After this term is 
finished the ground becomes their property. That is one of the ways in which the 
peasants have been enabled to increase their land property. Besides that there is 
another way in which they have been helped, and that is by giving them portions of 
land in remote districts w r here the population is very much scattered. In such cases 
the peasants do not require to pay anything for a number of years, they are exempted 
from their taxes, and they are often assisted with money wherewith to buy their 
cattle and horses, and also with wood from the Crown forests for their buildings, and 
so on. Besides that the rates on the railways are very much reduced for these 
people. There is a separate department of the Government given up to the organisa¬ 
tion of this question, and in that w r ay the Russian peasants have for many years been 
enabled to get a sufficient quantity of land to enable them to live and prosper. 

In most cases the land has been held by communities. The land given to the 
peasants in 1861, when they were liberated, has not been considered as land given 
to such and such a private person; it has been considered as land given to a village. 
It must be taken into account here that the Russian peasantry do not live in farms as 
they do in Great Britain. For a long time they have been living in villages. In the 
North of Russia those villages are generally not so large as in other parts, the number 
of houses not exceeding 200. A village in Northern Russia consisting of 200 or 300 
houses is considered to be a very large one. In the South of Russia the villages seldom 
consist of less than 500 or 600 houses, and sometimes they amount to thousands, 
making the place something like a town. When the population in a village changes, 
one family increasing in number and another family decreasing, their plough-land 
(and the plough-land alone) is divided afresh, and in making the division tw r o 
factors are taken into account, namely, the number of male workmen in the family 
ajpd the number of “ mouths,” as the peasant calls it. The plough-land is divided 
according to those two factors, but the plot or garden of the house is never divided, 
as it is considered to be the hereditary property of every family. Now, as there were 
some inconveniences and some wrongs in too often dividing the lands in that w*ay, 
a law has been introduced by w r hich those divisions can take place only every twelve 
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years. The meadows are divided by the peasants every year before the grass is 
cut. so that each family gets an equal quantity of hay equal in quality. I hat is the 
reason why large allotments are not made for every family hay of the same quality 
is taken and then divided at the time of cutting. The grazing fields are used by 
the whole community, because the community has a common herd. 

It may be added here that at the head of even- peasants family there stands 
what is called the head of the house, who is generally the eldest male member of 
the family This eldest male member of the family can be deprived of his rights 
only on account of very great age or ill-behaviour, and that is done by the decision 
of an assembly of the heads of families in a village. The heads of families join 
together in an assembly whenever wanted, and they elect between them an official 
who is called the “ selski starosta,” and who is more or less the chief of the village. 
This official may call the heads of the families together whenever he thinks it neces¬ 
sary. and that assembly decides all the business connected with the land belonging 
to the village and other questions involved in the social life of the village. A certain 
number of villages with a population of from 2,500 to 3,000 male inhabitants are 
joined in a higher degree of self-government, which is called “ volost. This volost 
is also a representative assembly which is formed by two representatives from every 
village elected by the assemblies of the heads of families in the respective villages. 
The assembly of these representatives elects every three years a higher official, who 
is called “ Volostnoi staxshina,” and he is the chief of the whole volost. All those 
peasant institutions are under the control of the “ Zemskie nachalmki,” officials w o 
will be described later on. 

A very natural conclusion from the liberation of the peasants was that an enor¬ 
mous number of consumers were brought into existence. The landowners were unable 
to supply their wants by the labour of their peasants, and they and the artisans had 
to purchase what goods they required, so that the class of land proprietors became 
a large class of consumers. Besides that, the peasants themselves as they became 
free and receive the possibility of getting much more for their work, and being able 
to dispose of their eamings as they please, form a large class of consumers. One can 
easily understand what an enormous impetus all that has given to the development 
of industry generally in Russia. We see, indeed, that soon after the liberation of the 
peasants all kinds of works began to be started, and soon came the necessity of 
improving the ways of communication. Peasants who had no work at home were 
free to go to the towns and all kinds of industrial centres. Besides that, with the 
increased consumption of goods, the means of transport had to be improved, and 
that is the reason why soon after the liberation of the peasants it became necessary 
not only to improve" the waterways, but to improve the railway communications. 
Another thing that must be noticed as arising from the liberation of the peasants 
is the very rapid growth of the towns. Great numbers of peasants were now at 
liberty to take work, and they went to the towns because they wanted to find work 
and earn their bread there. A number of landowners who had nothing to do in their 
properties passed to the towns, and tried to see what they could do for themselves 
there. The rapid strides of industry gave employment to a whole army of men, 
and a number of the not very rich landowners found that the only way they could 
guarantee an existence to their sons was by giving them a special education, and 
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from this arose in turn the necessity for increasing all kinds of educational institutions. 
As the different branches of the industries of Russia will be treated in the following 
chapters, they need not be mentioned at present. 

Following the liberation of the peasants, a number of other important changes 
have taken place in Russian life. As regards administration, it may be said that, in 
general, Russia is divided like other countries into a number of parts which bear the 
name of “ governments ” and “ provinces.” Every government and every province in 
its turn is divided into smaller parts called districts. Besides the government authori¬ 
ties that are entrusted with the Imperial Government business, there have for a long 
time been local and municipal authorities and institutions which have been charged 
w r ith the administration of local affairs, especially those of an economical character. 
In the middle of the “ sixties ” of last century very great changes were made in the 
organisation of these municipal institutions called “ Zemstvo,” but these were intro¬ 
duced as an experiment only in 33 governments of European Russia. The chief 
features of these changes are that the land proprietors and the proprietors in towns 
elect every three years their representatives to a district council, the numbers varying 
with the different districts and fixed by the general law according to the population 
and the amount of land. This district council elects also every three years an execu¬ 
tive board and a president which directs its affairs. The district council elects a cer¬ 
tain number of reprsentatives fixed by law to the government council, which also elects 
a government executive board and its president These executive boards have to 
take care of the highways and other roads in their localities, the primary schools, 
public health institutions, the insurance of ..property (which is done on mutual prin¬ 
ciples), and generally any kind of business which has for its aim the improvement 
of the economical conditions of those localities. The district and the government 
councils join every year in w r hat is called an ordinary session. At those ordinary 
sessions they talk over all their business, they make up their budget of expenses, 
they fix what rates are to be levied on the population for the following year in order 
to meet the necessary expenses, and they instruct the executive boards what is to be 
done, receive their reports, and verify their actions for the past year. The town 
institutions have also been reorganised in the same way. The proprietors of houses 
in the town and all the people who pay town taxes elect a certain number of representa¬ 
tives to the town council. This town council elects every four years a town executive 
and a president—the Mayor. The duties of those town institutions are about the 
same as the duties of the district and government institutions. Municipal institutions 
have been introduced almost throught' the whole Empire. The district and govern¬ 
ment councils, the “ Zemstvos,” were introduced, as has been stated, only in 33 
governments as an experiment, but as that ^experiment has turned out very successfully, 
and has been followed with good results, it is intended to introduce them in a very short 
time throughout almost the whole of Russia, except perhaps in such parts as have 
been recently acquired in Asia, where the population is not sufficiently civilised to 
be entrusted w r ith self-government. 

To explain the organisation of local self-government in Russia it must be 
mentioned that there exists in Russia a class of the population that is considered 
to be the highest—the hereditary nobility. This privilege belongs to all the male 
members of families whose members have been prominent in the old times in the 
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service of the Crown. In Russia there are noble families who have been known for 
eight or nine hundred years. Free access to this class has always been given to 
people who have acquired an honourable and high position in the Crown service, so 
that the rolls of this class are every year being filled up by new members. One of 
the rights of this privileged class consists in choosing their own representatives. The 
hereditary nobles are registered in certain books by the Russian governments and 
provinces. In the greater part of the Empire, excluding only some remote provinces, 
they gather to assemblies ever} 7 three years, and elect in the districts a district marshal 
of nobility and in governments and provinces a government marshal of nobility. These 
marshals of nobility preside in the assemblies of the district and government councils, 
which have been already mentioned. The government marshal of nobility takes 
part as a member himself in all the government committees, as does also the district 
marshal of nobility, with this difference—that he not only takes part as a member 
in those committees, but he presides over them. He presides, for instance, over the 
committee for primary education, over the committee for the obligatory military 
service that is to take in the recruits, at the assembly of the justices of the peace, and 
the “ Zemskie nachalniki,” and so on. In most of the committees in the districts the 
marshal of the nobility acts as president. The district and government marshals of 
the nobility receive no remuneration; their services are given entirely free, and they 
are elected for three years. 

One of the great events of the reign of Alexander II. was the judicial reform which 
was Imperially sanctioned on 20th November, 1864. From 1835 Russia had enjoyed 
a complete code of laws. In the reign of Czar Alexei Michailovich in the second 
half of the seventeenth century a beginning was made with the printing of every 
Russian statute and Imperial order. All the laws and orders printed since then were 
codified in the reign of Nicholas I., and in that way were brought within the under¬ 
standing of anybody. It may be here mentioned that the code of laws is kept always 
up to date. After an interval of years, if alterations have been accumulating, the code 
is revised and a new and complete edition is published. But, it must be confessed, 
the Russian law courts were rather defective, and the procedure was very unsatis¬ 
factory both in criminal and in civil affairs. The reform of 1864 brought about 
great improvements in this direction. It was certainly a task that was much easier 
than for any other country, because in making such a reform Russia could, and indeed 
did, profit from the experience of all civilised countries. Before the reform was 
effected, a very thorough and close investigation was made into the legal procedure 
of all European countries and of America, and in the reformed organisation in Russia 
all that was considered best in foreign legislation was adopted. The civil rights 
of everybody in Russia are now guaranteed. Besides that any person who is wronged 
can come before the courts, and the costs, it must be added, are small. As a proof 
of that it may be mentioned that not less than nine-tenths of all Russian proceedings are 
led by the parties themselves without the assistance of lawyers, thanks to the perfect 
clearness of the law. 

So simple and so well codified is the law that any person having the slightest 
education and being in the least degree intelligent can by himself find out what he 
has to do, and the formalities of the proceedings are so simple that anyone can make 
his way and can address the court himself. The arrangements, generally, are as 
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follows:—All civil cases are divided into two classes—those involving a sum above 
£50, and those involving a less sum. The cases involving sums under ,£50 are 
decided by single judges—justices of the peace in the towns, and by the above- 
mentioned officials in the country called “ Zemskie nachalniki.” An appeal can be 
made from the decisions of those single justices to an assembly made up of other 
justices who have a sitting every month. Cases involving sums of over ,£50 are 
brought before what are called circuit courts, whose decisions may be appealed from 
to a higher court. In those circuit and higher courts there are always three judges 
on the bench—a president and two others. The law expenses are very small, con¬ 
sisting, as they do, almost entirely of stamping the papers that are entered into process 
at the rate of 2^d. for every sheet of four pages in the local courts of the justices of 
the peace and the “ Zemskie nachalniki,” and about 2s. Id. for every sheet in the circuit 
and higher courts. In the circuit and higher courts in raising an action the pursuer 
has to pay one-half per cent, of the sum claimed. Besides that there are only a few 
very small payments to be made, such as payments for getting papers copied, for 
giving up the summons to the opposite side, and so on, but these are all very small. 
After a case has been decided, all those law expenses have to be paid by the losing 
side, and also what is called remuneration for having led the case. This remunera¬ 
tion or tax is fixed in the lower courts by the judge himself, but he cannot go beyond 
50 roubles (about £5 5s.), which means that he cannot exceed 10 per cent of the 
highest amount that can be claimed in his court. In the higher courts the tax 
is 10 per cent, for cases up to 2,000 roubles, 8 per cent, for cases above that and 
up to 5,000 roubles, and so on—the higher the sum is, the less the percentage. This 
tax is considered to be the payment that the successful side will have to make to its 
lawyer, so that any person in Russia who has raised a good case or against whom a 
bad case has been raised is entirely guaranteed that not only will he win the case, 
but he will not be out of pocket. If a party conducts his case himself, without the 
aid of a lawyer, then he receives the remuneration himself if he wins. He not only 
wins his case, but he gains a certain sum. The decisions of the justices of the peace 
and the “ Zemskie nachalniki,” as well as the decisions of the higher courts, can be com¬ 
plained upon to the Cassation Senatus, the highest court in the Empire. This is 
not an appeal, but a cassation court. 

The same courts deal with the criminal cases, the less important being brought 
before the justices of the peace and the “ Zemskie nachalniki,” and the graver cases, 
where the punishment may deprive the accused of his civil rights, being dealt with 
by the circuit courts, with the assistance of a jury selected from inhabitants who 
enjoy a more honourable position. Some special cases, namely, the crimes of officials 
and also cases of disregard of the authorities, are tried by the higher courts, which 
consists then not only of the president and two Crown judges, but the marshal of 
the nobility of the government and of the district in which the court is holding its 
session, as well as the mayor of the town in which it sits and a representative from the 
villagers’ union, one of the “ Volostnoi Starshina.” 

To see that the law is properly carried out in the courts and to prosecute 
criminals there are in Russia special officials called “ Procuror,” there being one at 
every circuit court and one at every high court, as well as in the Cassation Senatus. 
Those procuror have a certain amount of assistance, but none has a determining voice 
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in the proceedings of the court—they only state their opinion and act just as a lawyer. 
In Russia any man can be a lawyer so long as he has passed his law examinations 
and been either five years at service in the law courts or served a five years’ appren¬ 
ticeship in a lawyer’s office. These lawyers are organised in an association, which 
has a right to judge and punish its members for any misdemeanour in the way of their 
duties. The punishment consists of forbidding them to practise for a certain time, 
and in extreme cases expelling them from the profession altogether so that they can 
no longer act as lawyers in any part of the Empire. In many parts of Russia where 
there is not a sufficient number of lawyers, there is a separate institution of what are 
called “ private lawyers.” Those private lawyers need not possess the special law 
training or the five years’ service, but they must pass a general examination at certain 
courts, and it is in those courts that it depends whether they are to be admitted to 
practise as lawyers or not. Those private lawyers can only practise in the district 
where they are admitted, whereas the other lawyers can practise where they like, and 
can also appear before the Senatus. 

A criminal can ask any private person to act for him. In civil cases the right 
of acting for a party, besides being given to lawyers, is also given to near relations and 
to people who hold a responsible position in the party’s employment Of course the 
parties can act themselves; it is not obligatory to call in a lawyer. The members of 
the circuit in the high courts are appointed for life —ad vitam aut culpam. 

Besides the general courts there exists a few courts for special business, among 
which must be mentioned in the first place the military courts, which have to decide 
questions with regard to people engaged in military service. In a few towns—St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Kiev—there exists special commercial courts. Besides the 
commercial courts there are religious courts for religious matters. There are also 
what are called “ peasant courts ”—that is, courts for petty cases between peasants, 
especially as regards their common property. 

Finishing our record of the important reforms that followed the emancipation 
of the slaves and brought about a complete change in the life of the nation, we must 
mention the alteration in the obligatory military service in the year 1874. Until then 
the peasants and the lowest class of the town inhabitants bore on themselves the 
whole weight of the military service. Besides that, the term of service was very 
long. In the reign of Nicholas I. it w^as twenty-five years, and in the beginning of the 
reign of Alexander II. it was shortened to fifteen years, but still such a long term of 
service took the recruits entirely aw r ay from their families, and, having stayed so long 
in the service, they never could return to their former peasant life. By the law of 
1874 military service was considered to be the honorary duty for defending the 
country of every male subject of the Empire, and now there are no distinctions in 
the position of any Russian subject that can deprive him of the obligatory military 
sendee. Every person must enter it. The service is shortened as a rule to six 
years of active sendee, and after that nine years in the reserve. The term of actual 
service is shortened according to the degree of education. Every man who has passed 
his examination in an elementary school has to stay in active service only four 
years, and every man who has passed his examination in what is called a low school, 
which is a school higher than an elementary school, serves for only three years, w'hile 
those who have passed their examinations in a middle or high school serve for 
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only two years. Still there are some exemptions from service which are made accord¬ 
ing to the family position of different people. For instance the only sons in a 
family are entirely exempted from active service. That is considered an exemption 
of first degree. Certain family conditions give rights of exemption of second degree, 
and others, such as having an elder brother in active service, give rights of exemption 
of third degree. Recruits who belong to large families do not have any exemption 
whatever. At present the annual number of recruits required by Imperial order is 
about 250,000 per annum. When the recruits are taken in they begin at the young 
men who are not entitled to any exemption, and if those do not afford a sufficient 
number, they go on to the men who are entitled to exemption of third degree. If 
the number is still insufficient, they pass to the young men of second degree, and if 
these are insufficient, they go to the men who have the right of exemption of first 
degree, but those they can only take after receiving Imperial permission. Since 1874 
this permission has never had to be asked for once. Every year all young men who 
have attained 21 years of age are called as recruits, and those who are not taken 
for active service are enlisted in the militia, which can only be called to service 
in case of war. 

We have dealt very shortly on those sides of the Russian economical and social 
life, the details of which would perhaps give material for a large volume. In doing 
so we have merely in view the giving of a short sketch of those sides of the Russian 
life sufficient for the chief aim of this book, which is to give a picture of the actual 
Russian economical and industrial life, to bring before the British people the actual 
life in Russia. In the following chapters the reader will find much more detailed 
information upon those sides of the Russian life which are nearer connected with 
the aim of this book, namely, the gradual development of railways and water com¬ 
munications, education general and professional, and technical instruction in particular, 
commercial sea traffic, custom regulations and commercial treaties, Russian finance, 
and Russian trade and industry. 4 he reader after reading those chapters will be 
in a position to see what enormous progress Russia has made during the last forty 
years. All classes of the population have had to work together to attain the present 
condition of affairs, and how*ever hard this work has been, still a great deal remains to 
be done in the future. Owing to the enormous reserve of the nation s energies and 
strength and to the special feature that we have already mentioned, the almost -entire 
absence of proletariat, the- wealth of the whole population has increased so quickly 
that it has been difficult to meet it—in other words, the supply has created a demand, 
and this demand has outstripped the supply. We don't hope by this book (and we 
could not by any means) to give a full picture of the actual economical position of 
Russia. Very soon the Russian economical and social life will bring about new 
changes in the way of civilisation which will entirely change the picture. We wnll 
be content if this book will at least make the people of Great Britain better acquainted 
with Russia than they are now, and especially if we can succeed to attract the attention 
of the British people to Russia, an attention of which it is worthy. 

J. Lodijensky. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BRIEF GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH . 

A Brief Geographical Sketch of Russia , showing the areas in which raw materials are 
found and extracted , and the distribution of the principal industries according 
to regions . 

A LL the possessions of the Russian Empire constitute one entire and undivided 
State. Of the parts of which it is composed, the Grand Duchy of Finland 
alone possesses a separate organisation and form of Government 

The Russian Empire is divided into 98 separate administrative parts, which 
have got different denominations, namely—governments, provinces, and departments. 
Those are again subdivided into smaller parts, called districts. In the whole there 
are in Russia T8 governments, 18 provinces, and 2 departments; the quantity of 
districts in each of the governments, provinces, and departments is in the average 
of 10 and varies from 7 to 13. Detailed descriptions will be given, first of the 
governments of European Russia and later of the Asiatic possessions—the Caucasus, 
Siberia, and Turkestan. 

Sixty-seven governments and one province constitute European Russia. All these 
governments present peculiarities in their natural features, their populations, and 
their industries; while those governments which are situated nearest each other 
resemble one another more closely in all respects than those governments which are 
more remote. For this reason all the governments of European Russia may be divided 
into separate groups. As European Russia is primarily an agricultural country, the 
separate groups of governments should be considered principally from the point of 
view of the relative development of their rural economies. After these come other 
branches of industry as, for instance, mining and works and manufactories. On these 
lines the governments of European Russia may be separated into the following 
regions:— 

I. The central agricultural region, comprising the following governments—(1) 
Kursk, (2) Orel, (3) Tula, (4) Riazan, (5) Tambov, and (6) Voronezh. 

II. The Middle-Volga region, comprising the following governments—(7) Sim¬ 
birsk, (8) Saratov, (9) Penza, (10) Kazan, and (11) Nizhni-Novgorod. 

III. The region of Little Russia (Malorossia), with the governments of—(12) 
Podolsk, (13) Volyn, (14) Kiev, (15) Tchemigov, (16) Poltava, and (17) Kharkov. 

IV. The region of Novorossia, comprising the governments of—(18) Bessarabia, 
(19) Kherson, (20) Taurida, (21) Ekaterinoslav, and (22) the province of the Don 
Cossacks. 

V. The south-eastern region, with the governments of—(23) Samara, (24) 
Orenburg, and (25) Astrakhan and the province of Ural Cossacks. 
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VI. The industrial region of Moscow, with the governments of—(26) Tver, 
(27) Jaroslav, (28) Kostroma, (29) Vladimir, (30) Moscow, and (31) Kaluga. 

VII. The forest region of White Russia and Lithuania, comprising the 
governments of—(32) Smolensk, (33) Mogilev, (34) Minsk, (35) Vitebsk, (36) Vilna, 
(37) Kovno, and (38) Grodno. 

VIII. The region of the river Vistula (Poland), with the governments of—(39) 
Suwalki, (40) Lomzha, (41) Plotzk, (42) Siedlec, (43) Lublin, (44) Radom, (45) Kielcy, 
(46) Petrokov, (47) Kalish, and (48) Warsaw. 

IX. Finland, with the governments of—(49) Uleaborg, (50) Wasa, (51) Abo- 
Bjerneborg, (52) Nyland, (53) Wiburg, (54) St. Michel, (55) Tavasthus, and (56) 
Kuopio. 

X. The lake region, with the governments of—(57) Olonetz, (58) Novgorod, (59) 
St. Petersburg, and (60) Pskov. 

XI. The Baltic region, with the governments of—(61) Livonia, (62) Courland, 
and (63) Esthonia. 

XII. The region of the extreme north, comprising the governments of—(64) 
Archangel and (65) Vologda. 

XIII. The region of the Ural, with the governments of—(66) Viatka, (67) Perm, 
and (68) Ufa. 

I.—THE CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL REGION . 

To these belong the governments of Kursk, Orel, Tula, Riazan, Tambov, and 
Voronezh, occupying the northern portion of the basin of the river Don, the southern 
portion of the basin of the river Oka and parts of the basins of the V olga and Dniepr. 
The lowest situated are the governments of Voronezh and Riazan. The character of 
the locality is a level plain, intersected by gullies. The soil consists of black earth, 
which is, however, almost universally manured. The climate is continental; rains 
are less frequent than in the west of Russia, resulting sometimes in droughts which 
injure the crops. The quantity of forest land is inconsiderable, and diminishes 
rapidly towards the south. In the southern government of the region, that of \ oronezh, 
the forests cover a little more than l-20th of the whole surface, so that the greater 
part of the latter has the character of a steppe. In the northern part the forests are 
mixed, consisting of coniferous and leaf-bearing trees; in the southern part of leaf¬ 
bearing trees only, with a preponderance of oaks. 1 he mineral wealth consists of iron 
ores and coal, the extraction of which is increasing with the introduction of railways, 
over 200,000 tons of coal per annum being now obtained in the governments of 
Tula and Riazan. The population consists principally of Great and Little Russians 
(the latter partly in the governments of Kursk and Voronezh), and an inconsiderable 
admixture of Mordvins in the government of Tambov. The density of the population 
exceeds twice and even three times the mean density of the entire population of 
European Russia (the mean is 50 inhabitants to the square mile). I he population is 
principally engaged in the cultivation of cereals. Fifty per cent, of the entire surface 
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consists of arable land, and rises in the government of Kursk to 75 per cent. 
The three-field system prevails in all the governments, which in ordinary years secures 
a five-fold harvest, and yields an excess of grain. The cultivation of corn pre¬ 
ponderates, but meadows are scarce and cattle rearing only poorly developed. In 
the steppe part of the government of Voronezh artificial pasture land is more extensive, 
and, in consequence, a corresponding development exists of sheep and horse breeding. 
In the northern part the winter grain cultivated is rye, and in the southern wheat. 
The spring grains are oats and buck-wheat, and, more rarely, barley, peas, and 
millet. Flax and hemp are cultivated everywhere, but not in equal quantities. Flax 
is grown in the eastern part of the region principally for seed, and hemp in the 
governments of Orel and Kursk. The sun-flower is grown in large quantities for its 
seed, which is pressed for oil, the centre of the industry being the government of 
Voronezh, where more than 270,000 acres are sown with sun-flowers. The village 
of Alexeyevka, in the government of Voronezh, is specially noted for the cultivation 
of the sun-flower. The manufacture of sugar from beet is developed in the governments 
of Tula, Kursk, Voronezh, and Tambov. Horticulture and market gardening are weakly 
developed for industrial purposes; only the government of Kursk produces large 
quantities of onions and garlic, one village, Strigunovo, in the district of Graivoronsk, 
produces 80,000 cwts., and also apples for sale in remote markets (districts of 
Korochansk and Fatezh). Cattle-rearing, which is poorly developed, is most note¬ 
worthy in the governments of Tambov and Voronezh. The Crown stud is at 
Khrenovoye, in the district of Bobrov, of the government of Voronezh. 

The extraction and reduction of metals is met with in the governments of Riazan, 
Tambov, Tula, and Orel. In the towns of Tula (which has more than 100,000 
inhabitants) and Briansk (government of Orel) the reduction of metals is specially 
considerable. There is a Crown factor}’ at Tula, where small arms are manufactured, 
and a number of large and small workshops where guns, pistols, and various brass 
articles such as samovars (Russian tea-urns) are made. At Briansk is the Crown 
ordnance factory, and close to it a private rail and engine works where locomotives 
are built and rolling stock for railways manufactured. Other branches of engineering 
and manufacture are only moderately represented, the government of Riazan alone 
being distinguished by an inconsiderable cotton-spinning and weaving industry. Peasant 
industries are mostly developed in the governments of Tula (metal goods) and Riazan. 
The manufacture of hand-made lace is largely carried on in the governments of Tula, 
Riazan, and Orel, that of rope in the town of Bolkhov (government of Orel). In the 
government of Voronezh the village of Buturlinovka is engaged in extensive peasant 
industries connected with leather-dressing and the manufacture of boots. Deposits 
of phosphite are found in the governments of Kursk, Orel, and Voronezh. Clay, 
suitable for the manufacture of china and porcelain, is obtained in the government of 
Tula. The trade in the central black-earth region is considerable. The principal 
freights consist of grain, hemp, and other goods. The grain is stored at Kursk, Orel, 
and Livni (government of Orel), Yeletz (government of Orel), Kozlov, Tambov, 
Morshansk (government of Tambov), Riazhsk (government of Riazan), and Riazan. 
Transport is effected to Moscow', St. Petersburg, and to the less productive of the 
western governments, viz.—Smolensk, Vitebsk, and Pskov. The meat trade is held 
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by Koslov (in the government of Tambov). In the south of the central region, in 
the town of Kursk, an important “ central ” fair is held two months after Easter, 
to which are brought manufactured and colonial goods, hemp, tallow, leather, feathers, 
down, bristles, and wax, the turnover amounting to about one million pounds sterling. 
In the town of Lipetzk (government of Tambov) there are chalybeate springs and a 
sanatorium. 

IL — REGION OF THE MIDDLE VOLGA . 

Governments — Simbirsk, Saratov, Penza, Kazan, and Nizhni-Novgorod, situated 
along the middle course of the Volga. The greater part of the government of 
Saratov is situated in the basin of the Don, along its tributaries the Khopra and 
Medveditza. I he whole country is billy, with the exception of the parts beyond 
the Volga, which are low, damp plains, inundated for considerable distances during 
the spring floods. The soil is usually black earth and generally fertile, except in the 
parts beyond the Volga. To the south the black earth is mixed with salt, and whole 
tracts are unsuited for agriculture. The entire region, with the exception of the 
southern portion of the government of Saratov, forms part of the forest belt. In 
the north more than one-third of the surface is covered with forests, but, in proportion 
as they recede towards the south, their quantity diminishes, mixed forests giving place 
to forests of exclusively leaf-bearing trees, until at last, in the southern part of the 
government of Saratov, they give place to the steppe. The climate is even more 
continental than in the central agricultural region, and the winters are severe. The 
summer is warm, and, in the southern portions, intensely hot, and so dry that droughts 
are not infrequent. The density of the population is not so great as in the central 
agricultural region. The preponderating element in the population are Great Russians, 
but a considerable admixture is noticeable of aliens—Tartars, Chuvashs, Mordvins, 
and Cheremisses. The Tartars are of the Mongolian type, and live principally in the 
government of Kazan ; they are a sober, industrious, well-off—even rich—people. 
They are all able to read and write. In their schools children are taught the Koran, the 
sacred book of the Mohamedans, which faith they profess. They are fond of com¬ 
merce, and maintain a connection wdth the markets of Central Asia. For commercial 
purposes they visit the fair at Nizhni-Novgorod, and the shores of the Volga and other 
parts of Russia, and have even, latterly, penetrated abroad, trading in furs in France 
and even Spain, whither they come from Turkey as hawkers. The Tartars are 
hospitable, but boastful, proud, and avaricious. The Chuvashs, a tribe identical 
with the Tartars, are scattered through the governments of Kazan, Simbirsk, and 
Saratov, and engage in agriculture with diligence and success. They breed cattle 
and poultry. Though Christians, the Chuvashs do not fully appreciate the essentials 
of Christianity. The Finnish tribes in the region are the Votiaks, the Cheremisses, 
and the Mordvins ; the two former living on the left bank of the Volga, in the govern¬ 
ments of Kazan and Nizhni-Novgorod, w T hile the Mordvins are scattered along the 
Oka and Soura, in the governments of Kazan, Nizhni-Novgorod, Penza, and Simbirsk. 
The Mordvins, who are the most numerous (750,000), are very industrious, and have 
for a long time tilled the land and engaged in apiculture. The Cheremisses and 
Votiaks also engage in agriculture and the rearing of bees. On the shores of the 
Volga, in the southern half of the government of Saratov, are the German peasants. 
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the descendants of colonists who were invited to come from Germany in the last 
century for the purpose of cultivating the land and of teaching the art to the Russians. 
They were freed from conscription, and possessed other privileges. The greater part 
of the Germans are now wealthy, live in beautifully-built villages, and engage in 

agriculture, horticulture, cattle-rearing, and general trade. 

The principal occupation of the inhabitants of the Volga basin is agriculture. 

A three-field system prevails almost throughout, while, in the government of Saratov, 
an improved system of fallow land is adopted, artificial pastures are created, thus 
allowing for the development of sheap-rearing. About one-half of the total area oi 
the region is under cultivation. The principal grains sown here are rye, wheat, oats, 
and buck-wheat. Horticulture and market-gardening also flourish. There are 
numerous gardens along the Volga, in the governments of Simbirsk and Saratov, and 
it is estimated that in the vicinity of Simbirsk alone there are 400 gardens. Large 
quantities of apples and pears of good exporting quality are grown, and the cultivation 
of melons, water-melons, and pumpkins is also followed. Mustard seed, as is known 
is grown by the German colonists at Sarepta, in the south of the government o 
Saratov, whence mustard is sent all over Russia. Cattle-rearing is rather more 
extensively engaged in than in the central black-earth region. In the north attention 
is being paid to the rearing of the larger homed cattle and of horses; and m e 
government of Saratov to the rearing of sheep, the principal breeds being the Volosh 
sheep, which yields a coarse, long wool and much tallow; others, less numerous 
yielding a fine fleece or merino. At the village of Sukeyevo, m t e govemmen o 
Kazan, small quantities of naphtha have been discovered. Alabaster is found on the 
Volga, near Kazan. Phosphite (for manure) is found in the government of N.zhm- 
Novgorod. The manufactories are principally confined to the utilisation o t e oca 
farm products, such as grain, wax, skins, and wool. Grain, and also potatoes, are 
converted into spirits in large quantities, and, in all the governments, the c isti ing o 
spirits constitutes the most valuable industry. Com is ground for flour notably in 
the governments of Kazan, Nizhni-Novgorod, and Saratov. Wax candles are manu¬ 
factured all over. A considerable quantity of wool is made into coarse clotns, 
principally for soldiers’ uniforms and felts, the latter industry reaching a high degree 
of development in the government of Nizhni-Novgorod and partly in that of Simbirs • 
Soap-boiling and leather-dressing are engaged in in the governments of Kazan, Nizhni- 
Novgorod, and Saratov, the former engaging largely in soap-boiling and the manufacture 
of stearine, the latter in the dressing of leather. Kazan is noted as a manufacturing 
town with numerous cotton and linen spinning and calico weaving mills, while Nizhni- 
Novgorod and some of the districts of the government of that name are remarkab e 
for engineering work. The Sormovsky Works in the Balakhninsky district are 
particularly important, owing to the amount of work they turn out; at those works 
goods vans and naphtha cisterns are constructed. The government of Nizhni-Novgoro 
is particularly interesting on account of the development of its peasant industries. 
Wooden ware is made in the districts of Semenov and Makariev, leathers and furs are 
dressed in the district of Arzamass, and cutlery is manufactured in that of Gorbatov, 
in the villages of Vorsma and Pavlov. (Zavyaloff, Vvrypayeff, Kalyakin. and others 
are the chief firms.) 
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From a commercial point of view the central Volga region is remarkably note¬ 
worthy. The most important of the Russian waterways, the river Volga, skirts its 
borders. From its landing-stages—Tsaritsin, Saratov, Sizran, and Nizhni-Novgorod— 
railways run to Moscow. At Sizran, across a bridge which is remarkable for its size, 
the railway is continued on the left bank of the Volga to Samara, and thence to Ufa 
to the beginning of the great Trans-Siberian railway line. A connecting line runs 
from Tsaritsin to the Don at Kalach. The Ural mountains, the principal source of 
metals in Russia, are connected with the governments of the middle Volga by the 
river Kama. In this manner the great highways converge in the northern part of 
the region of the middle Volga, i.e., from the west and the lower reaches of the 
Volga, from the Caspian and Central Asia, and from Central Russia, the Ural, and 
Siberia. Owing to this, the locality, that is the stretch of the Volga between Kazan 
and Nizhni-Novgorod, has for years been selected for the great Europeo-Asiatic fair. 
At present it is arranged to take place annually in the month of August at Nizhni- 
Novgorod, and is known as the Makariev fair (formerly it was held farther east at 
Makariev). This fair, from its proportions—it embraces the whole of Russia—takes 
the first place among Russian fairs. The other industrial governments send hither 
their manufactured goods. The Ural sends metals; the Kama salt; furs and skins, 
wax, oil, and tallow are brought from Siberia; fish from the lower reaches of the 
Volga; naphtha and its bye-products, and grape-wine from the Caucasus; cotton and 
merlushka (astrakhan) from Central Asia; fruit from Persia; tea from China; sugar 
from the south-western region; tobacco from Little Russia; grain and timber 
from the middle Volga; and colonial and manufactured goods, and wanes from Western 
Europe. The trade of the fair is at its height in August, w-hen the results of the 
harvests all over Russia become known. A reduction in the turnover at the fair has 
been noticeable since 1881, which is partly due to the circumstance that railways have 
been carried into the East of Russia, along which goods may be transported irrespective 
of the time of year. The value of arrivals at the fair in 1896 was estimated at 18 
million pounds sterling. The most valuable are manufactured goods (7 million 
pounds sterling), colonial goods, drugs, metals, and tea. Sales were effected in the 
same year for 16 million pounds sterling. Another fair is held in this region at Simbirsk, 
whither cotton goods are principally brought. Grain, salt, fish, wool, kerosene, and 
wine are conveyed, while the navigation is open, up the Volga. Grain is principally 
shipped at the landing-places at Volsk, Khvolhynsk, Kamyshin (all in the government 
of Saratov), and the village of Lysskovo (government of Nizhni-Novgorod). The largest 
towns are Kazan and Saratov, each of which has more than 130,000 inhabitants. There 
is a University at Kazan. 

* 

III.—THE REGION OF LITTLE RUSSIA . 

Governments—Podolsk, Volyn, Kiev, Tchernigov, Poltava, and Kharov. The 
greater part of the area is formed by the central basin of the Dniestr and Dniepr, and 
only the eastern parts of the government of Kharkov are in the basin of the Don. 
In the north-western parts of the region the climate is not so continental as in 
those of the south-east. The driest climate is that of the southern half of the 
Kharkov government, in the north-western portions of the region, where the soil is 
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marshy, sandy, damp, or argillaceous. The forests are still very extensive. In the 
northern section of the government of Podolsk and also in that of Volyn many 
parts are covered with magnificent woods and forests of leaf-bearing trees. In the 
government of Tchemigov, especially in the northern part, there are also forests of 
coniferous trees. In the government of Poltava the woods are already very scarce 
(one-tenth of the entire area), while the southern portion of that of Kharkov has 
assumed a wholly steppe-like character. The soil, with the exception of the localities 
mentioned, is formed of black earth throughout, though it is not everywhere equally 

fertile. ™ , 

The majority of the population are Little Russians. 1 hese people possess an 

idiom of their own which differs considerably from that of the (Treat Russians. 
From old-established custom they are principally engaged in agriculture. They are 
not fond of trade or handicrafts, both of which they have relinquished to the Great 
Russians and the Jews, who are very numerous in this region, and especially so in 
the towns. The most populous governments are those of Podolsk, Kiev, and 1 oltava 
(exceeding the mean density of the population of European Russia three times); the 

least populous is the government of Volyn. 

Agriculture prevails throughout the region, more than one-half of its area being 
under cultivation. Rye, wheat, barley, beet, and leaf-tobacco are grown. Beet planta¬ 
tions occupy a considerable portion of the total area (in the government of Kiev and the 
Lubny district in the government of Poltava). Melons and pumpkins are grown in 
large quantities. On many of the proprietorial estates the many-field system has 
been introduced, while in the east the three-field system prevails. Of cattle, oxen are 
bred in the most considerable numbers in the west, and sheep in the east. Ihe 
prevalent breeds are the Ukraina (Little Russian) homed cattle used for ploughing 
and the Circassian breed for the slaughter-house. 

The bulk of the industries are confined to the utilisation of farm produce. The 
prevailing industries are spirit distilling, manufacture of beet-sugar (with the exception 
of the government of Poltava), sugar-refining, leather-dressing, and corn-grinding. 
Less extensive industries are sawmills (in the governments of Kiev and Volyn) and 
tobacco (Tchemigov and Podolsk). The government of Tchemigov is at the head of 
the tobacco-growing industry in Russia. Engineering to the yearly output of 260,00n 
pounds sterling is engaged in at Kiev and some other places in the government of 
Kiev (Berdichev, Bobrinskaya Station, and others). A considerable quantity of 
woollen cloth has for a long time been produced by Great Russians in the town of 
Klintzi of the Surazhsk district of the government of Kiev; while, in the village 
Dunayevtzi (government of Podolsk), cloth is manufactured by Germans. The 
government of Podolsk possesses alabaster (gypsum) and phosphites (on the Dniestr)* 
Porcelain clay is found in the government of Tchemigov, near Kiev, and graphite in the 
government of Volyn. The trade of the region is very considerable. A network 
of railways connects the principal trade centres of the region with Moscow and with the 
harbours of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov—Odessa, Sevastopol, and Taganrog. 
On the other hand there is direct communication by railway with the provinces of the 
Vistula, and even with the Baltic Sea (Romni-Libau). Two waterways along the 
Dniestr and Dniepr serve, principally, for the transport of timber from the north 
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to the south. The interior trade of the region is done at the fairs, which, in proportion 
as the number of railways increases, are superseded by permanent stores. The principal 
centres where fairs are held are at Kharkov and Rcmni; those of secondary importance 
at Kiev and Poltava. Manufactured goods predominate at these fairs (58 per cent.); 
followed, in importance, by local farm produce. Very few goods are brought to the 
Kiev fair, which is known as the “ contract ” fair, and which serves principally as a 
meeting-place for the completion of contracts for the sale and purchase of land, grain, 
sugar, the renting of farms, etc. Independently of the fairs, business is done in the 
sale of every description of live stock and large homed cattle at Kiev, Kharkov, and 
Izum, and of horses at Balta (government of Podolsk) and Berdichev (government of 
Kiev). Of the other towns Kremenchug (government of Poltava) deals in timber, 
sugar, and skins; while the town of Krukov, on the opposite side of the Dniepr, does 
a trade in cattle. The town of Niezhin (government of Tchemigov) is engaged in the 
cultivation of inferior tobacco (mahorka), and in the manufacture of pickles and 
fruit brandies. The largest towns are Kiev (250,000) and Kharkov (170,000). Besides- 
being commercial strongholds, these towns are also the educational centres of the region, 
both possessing universities and technical high schools. Kiev is one of the most 
ancient towns of the Russian Empire. It is situated on the Dniepr, where an 
artificial dock has lately been constructed. In the neighbourhood of Slavyansk (govern¬ 
ment of Kharkov) are salt springs and salt lakes, which are used for curative purposes 
and for the preparation of the salt of commerce. 

I V.—THE NO VOROSSIA REGION. 

This region includes the governments of Bessarabia, Kherson, Taurida, Ekater- 
inoslav, and the province of the Don Cossacks. 

The whole of the region is indebted for its growing prosperity to the vicinity 
of the Black and Azov Seas, which offer an open thoroughfare for commercial com¬ 
munication with Southern Europe, Asia, and Africa. The facilities which exist for 
the export of the productions of this exceedingly fertile region, which are due to the 
proximity of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, tend to develop and sustain the 
energy and enterprise of the population of the south of Russia, which consequently 
enjoys considerable wealth. 

The surface of Novorossia forms a descending slope towards the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azov. Its greatest elevation above the surface of the sea is in the north, 
in Bessarabia, in the eastern part of the government of Ekaterinoslav and in part of the 
province of the Don. But these elevations only slightly modify the general character 
of the steppe-like plain of the Black Sea. In the southern portion of the Yaila 
peninsula, the shores slope very precipitously towards the south. The rivers Dniestr, 
Boog, with the Ingul, Dniepr, and Don only in their lower reaches admit of free naviga¬ 
tion by numerous vessels and steamers. The Dniestr, Bug, and Dniepr, on account 
of their numerous rapids and the Don from its shallowness are almost unnavigable 
in their upper and middle reaches. The climate of Novorossia is warmer than that 
of other parts of European Russia. The summer is long and hot; the winter lasts 
about three months. The rainfall is not so considerable as in Little Russia, 

the summer months being especially dry on the shores of the Black and 
c 
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Azov Seas. Spring and autumn are regarded as the best seasons of the 

year, as they are characterised by moderate heat and frequent rains. Winters, 

such as are usual in Russia, are unknown on the southern shores of the Crimea. The 
open treeless plain offers free scope to the winds, causing frequent blizzards. The 

prevailing character of the soil is black earth, which gives place at some points along 

the shore to drifting sands, salt marches, and a peculiar clayey soil which is suited 
for growing grape vines. The vegetation of the steppes predominates, woods being 
met with only in the northern portion of the province of the Don, in the government 
of Bessarabia, and on the mountains of the Crimea (the Pila mountain range). 

The density of the population decreases in an easterly direction. The population 
consists principally of Great and Little Russians, then of Moldavians and Waliachians, 
and, in the Taurida government, of Tartars. The province of the Don the majority 
of the population are the Cossacks. Besides the above there are, in Novorossia, 
colonies of Bulgarians, Servians, Germans, and even of Jews. I he wealthiest German 
colonies are in the northern part of the government of Taurida. Tribes of Nomads 
are also encountered—the Nogayans in the governments of Kherson and Taurida, 
and the Kalmucks in the region of the Don. A large proportion of the population 
of the seaport towns is Greek, with an admixture of Armenians and Karaim Jews. 

The predominating industries of the region are agriculture and cattle-rearing. 
Proprietorial estates are worked on the fallow system, while the three-field system 
prevails among the peasants. Wheat is more extensively cultivated than other cereals, 
followed in importance by rye and barley; in Bessarabia maize is sown instead of rye. 
Considerable quantities of flax and tobacco are sown, while in Bessarabia and Taurida 
and the province of the Don horticulture and the cultivation of the vine and wine¬ 
making are deserving of note. In Bessarabia and the governments of Kherson and 
Taurida a systematic form of industrial gardening is engaged in, and apricots, peaches, 
plums, cherries, walnuts, medlars, apples, and pears are grown. In this respect the 
environs of the town of Simferopol and the southern shores of the Crimea are 
especially noteworthy. Vineyards cover the greater part of the area of Bessarabia. 
The Crimean wines are reputed the best, and the following places on the south coast 
are noted for the wines they produce:—Magarach, Massandra, Alushta, and Soudak, 
and, in the province of the Don, the Cossack village Tsimlianskaia. 

Cattle-rearing is extensively pursued. The rearing of sheep predominates. Besides 
the sheep, which yield a coarse fleece, fine-fleeced merinos are also reared, the wool 
from which is sent to the fair at Kharkov and abroad. Large horned cattle are 
employed to plough the soil and for slaughter. The centres where the droves are 
brought to are Bieltzi (Bessarabia), Elizavetgrad (Kherson), Pavlograd (Ekaterinoslav), 
and the Cossack village of Urupinskaya (Don province). Fisheries are extensively 
developed in the mouths of the Dniestr, Dniepr, and Don, and along the shores of 
the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. Large quantities of fish, chiefly varieties of the 
sturgeon are caught, and amongst others are the Kerch herring, the shamaya, the 
kefal, the scomber, and the khamsa. 

There has been a marked growth in the mining industries of the region dunng 
the last ten or fifteen years. Coal, iron, quicksilver, and salt are extracted. Quantities 
of coa! and anthracite are procured in the government of Ekaterinoslav and 
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the Don province. The most important mine is near the Cossack village 
of Grushevky. Rich beds of iron ore have been discovered in the gov- 
ernment of Kherson, near Krivoy Rog, which supplies ore not only to the 
local works, but to others more remote. The salt obtained is of two kinds rock salt 
and lake salt. The former is procured in the Bakhmut district of the government of 
Ekaterinoslav (Briantsev mines); the latter from the salt lakes along the shores of 
the Black Sea. Alabaster and china clay are found in the Bakhmut district of the 
government of Ekaterinoslav; graphite in the governments of Kherson and Taurida; 
and cinnobar in the Bakhmut district, where there is also sulphide of zinc (on the 
Nagolnaya river). Quicksilver is obtained near the Nikitovka railway station in the 
government of Ekaterinoslav. The manufacturing industry consists principally in the 
preparation of agricultural produce, the prevailing industries in the order of their 
value being com-grinding, distilling, the preparation of tobacco, and wool-washing; 
of minor importance—wax, beet sugar, and leather. The production of iron and steel 
and of rails is of special importance (the village of Youzovo, Kamenskoye, 
and Ekaterinoslav). These works are at the head of the production of rails and iron 
and steel goods in Russia, and also of iron-smelting. The southern works turn out 
one million tons of cast iron. In the government of Ekaterinoslav, and also in those 
of Bessarabia and Kherson, a very marked development has taken place in the manu¬ 
facture of various kinds of machinery. The most important industrial centres are 
Odessa (government of Kherson, 405,000 inhabitants) and Kishinev (in the govern¬ 
ment of Bessarabia, 108,000 inhabitants). Odessa possesses a university. 

An extensive trade is carried on with foreign countries, through the ports of the 
Black and Azov Seas. The chief articles exported are grain, cattle, wool, salt, and 
tobacco. The principal ports are Odessa, Nikolaev, Sevastopol, Berdiansk, Mariupol, 
Taganrog, and Rostov; and the less important ones—Ackerman, Kherson, Eupatoria, 
and Theodosia. The home trade by rail with the north is done in gram, wine, and 
fruit. The local trade is done principally at the fairs; but these latter are insignificant 
compared with those of Little Russia, and are special in their character, the trade 
being confined to cattle and wool. Wool is sold at Kakhovka (Taurida), Bakhmut 
(Ekaterinoslav), and Rostov-on-the-Don; and fish at the Cossack village Aksaiskaya 
(province of the Don). Yalto on the south coast of the Crimea is the central climatic 
health resort. Nikolaev, Sevastopol, and Kerch are naval stations. The two former 
possess wharves for the construction of men-o’-war. 


V.—THE SOUTH-EASTERN REGION . 

In this region are—the governments of Orenburg, Samara, and Astrakhan, and the 
province of the Cossacks pf the Ural. This is for the most part a low flat plain, 
which in the government of Astrakhan is below the level of the Sea, forming a 
transition to the barren steppes of the Ural-Caspian lowlands. The climate is abrupt 
and continental in its character. The summer is hot; the winter is cold, with strong 
winds, causing snow-drifts and blizzards. The rainfall decreases rapidly towards the 
south, owing to which droughts are frequent. The soil of the government of Samara 
and the western part of the government of Orenburg is a rich black earth, but the rest 
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Of the surface is covered with sand and salt marshes. The forests, which are leaf- 
bearing and cover about 12 per cent, of the entire area, are mostly concentrated in 
the northern part of the government of Samara and the north-western part of that of 
Orenburg The population of this region is not very dense, the greatest number be.ng 
in the government of Samara, which has 437 to the square mile; the least in that of 
Astrakhan, 11 to the square mile. The main portion of the population ,s Great 
Russian. There are also, in the government of Samara, along the banks of the Volga, 
peasants who are the descendants of colonists. Of Mongolian race are the Bashkirs, 
Kirgees, Kalmucks, and Tartars. Next to the rearing of cattle and a nomad,c 
life the favourite occupation of the Bashkirs, who live along the Southern 
Ural within the limits of the governments of Orenburg and Ufa, ,s the apiculture. 
The Kirgees are a nomadic race engaged in cattle-rearing, and are found in the 
eastern parts of the governments of Orenburg and Astrakhan. lhe lartars dwell in 
the south-western parts of the government of Astrakhan^ I he ^Imucks lead a 
wandering life between the lower Volga, the Kooma, the Caspian, and the Don. 

The principal occupations of the population are agriculture and cattle-reanng. 
The latter is the chief occupation of the nomadic peoples. Chief among the cereals 
cultivated is wheat, after which come rye, millet, and oats; other plants cultivated are 
potatoes and buck-wheat. Flax is sown in very' small quantities. Horticulture, the 
cultivation of the vine, and wine-pressing are undeveloped, although vineyards are 
met with near Astrakhan. Owing to the quantity of steppe land, cattle-rearing, althoug 
conducted on very primitive lines by the Nomad races, is extensively pursued. The 
principal animals required by the Nomads are horses and sheep, the latter of the 
fat-tailed variety. Camels are employed by the Kirgees for the transport o goo s 
across the steppe to Troitsk and Orenburg. Extensive fisheries exist at the mouths 
of the Volga and Ural rivers. Red fish, by which is meant fish of the sturgeon family, 
such as the common sturgeon, white sturgeon (bielooga), stellated sturgeon (sie\ruga , 
small sturgeon (ship), and sterlet is especially valued. Enormous quantities of a orm 
of dace (vobla) and Astrakhan herring are caught in the Volga. T he value o 
Cossack fisheries on the Ural is estimated over two million pounds sterling. 

The mineral wealth is inconsiderable. In the region of the Ural mountains, in 
the government of Orenburg, as much as 10,800 pounds of gold is procured annually, 
iron ore is smelted, and iron and steel manufactured. Salt is found in t e go\enun 
of Orenburg. South of Orenburg, near the river Ilek, there is a deep ae 
salt, but, owing to the difficulty of disposing of it, only small quantities are procured. 
There are also immense stores of salt in the Elton and Baskunchak lakes o 
government of Astrakhan, which is connected by railway with the landing-place 
Vladimirovka on the Akhtuba, a tributary of the Volga. Along the Volga, n ® ar 
bend in the river known as the Luka of Samara close to the small rivers Sizran -a an 
Ussa, veins of asphalt are found. Small quantities of naphtha are also found near 
the village of Mikhaelovka, not far from the Sergievsky mineral springs in the govern- 

ment of Samara. Tq 

The manufacturing industries are the preparation of agricultural products. 

these belong flour mills and distilleries. Of minor importance are the manufactu 
of beet-sugar, wax, the dressing of leather, and the preparation of tobacco. 
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The most important of the Volga landing-stages from a point of view of trade 
is Astrakhan. The two principal articles of trade—kerosene and cotton, the former 
from the Caucasus and the latter from Central Asia—pass through Astrakhan. Fish, 
the article peculiar to the trade of Astrakhan, is sent out in enormous quantities. 
Another important point on the Volga is Samara. It is connected with Central 
Russia by rail, and is the railway junction for Siberia. Samara is, besides a landing- 
stage, where grain from the Volga is loaded for transport up the river. Other 
landing-stages on the Volga which are noted for their grain trade are Ekaterinenstadt, 
or Boronsk, and Balakovo. Tsarev on the Akhtuba (government of Astrakhan) does 
a trade in salt. Orenburg and Troitsk are engaged in trade with Central Asia and 
the Kirgees steppes. Uralsk trades in fish. 

The south-eastern borders of European Russia are remarkable for the number 
of health resorts where invalids assemble to undergo the Koumiss (mare’s milk 
peculiarly fermented) cure for consumption and general weakness. The most important 
Koumiss health resorts are at Samara. The town of Sergievsk, in the government 
of Samara, is noted for its sulphur springs and sanatorium. 

VI.—THE MOSCOW INDUSTRIAL REGION. 

The region comprises the governments of Tver, Yaroslav, Kostroma, Vladimir, 
Moscow, and Kaluga. The development of ever)’ form of industry is more apparent in 
this region, the centre of which is Moscow, than in any other part of Russia. The sur¬ 
face forms a slope from west to east. The climate is Continental. The rainfall is 
sufficient for the agricultural requirements, and droughts are rare. The soil is 
partly clayey and partly sand or marsh. The unfertile character of the soil is the 
cause of the population resorting to various industries. North of the Volga the 
forests are principally of coniferous trees, while in the central and southern parts the 
woods are mixed. Until recently the region was rich in forests, which fostered the 
development of manufacturing industries. At present one quarter of the entire surface 
is covered with forests, and the majority of the factories utilise mineral fuel— t\e., coal, 
naphtha, or peat. 

The population is most dense in the Moscow government (189 to the square mile), 
while the most sparsely populated is the government of Kostroma, especially in the 
parts beyond the Volga. The population is Great Russian throughout, and only in 
the government of Tver is an inconsiderable admixture found of Karel Finns. The 
Great Russians of the Moscow region, and especially those of the Moscow and Yaroslav 
governments, are distinguished by intelligence and practical ability in the conduct of 
commercial affairs. Agriculture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants, although 
the quantity of arable land is less than one-third of the entire area. The leading 
cereal everywhere is rye, also oats, after which come the cultivation of potatoes, of 
flax in the Tver, Yaroslav, and Kostroma governments, and of buck-wheat in the 
governments of Vladimir and Kaluga. Near Rostov (in the government of Yaroslav), 
in the villages of Porechye, Ougodichi, and Vorzh, market-gardening is engaged in 
from which the whole of Russia is supplied with preserved green peas and other 
vegetables. Chicory and mint are also cultivated, the latter for its essential oil. Other 
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vegetables are grown for local consumption. Horticulture, and especially the culture 
of apple and cherry trees, is particularly important around Moscow, at Viazniky (govern¬ 
ment of Vladimir), and near Rshev (government of Tver). 

Cattle are not reared in any quantity, and are kept mainly for the supply of 
manure. Dairies exist around Moscow for the supply of the inhabitants. Metal ores 
are obtained only in the governments of Kaluga and Vladimir, where smelting and the 
manufacture of iron and steel is carried on. 

Of the adult population of this region hundreds of thousands leave their homes 
for the large cities in search of a livelihood. They work as carpenters, painters, 
bricklayers, small traders, and so forth. Peasants engaged in these forms of labour 
away from home generally return to their villages to work their fields in the agricultural 
season. The peasant industries in this region are of old standing. They include 
dressing timber, blacksmith's work, dressing flax and leather, and the manufacture 
of boots. The timber-dressing industry is extensively followed in the government of 
Kostroma. Timber is sold and floated down the Volga as far as Astrakhan. Big 
grain barges and lighters are built, and mats and bags made for grain. Wooden 
spoons, bowls, wast-tubs, spades, sledges, wheels and the bodies of carts are manu¬ 
factured, and pitch and tar obtained from the wood. The governments of Yaroslav, 
Kostroma, and Vladimir spin considerable quantities of flax yam for the manufacture 
of linen, and possess several linen and cotton spinning mills. The dressing of skins 
and the manufacture of boots centre in the government of Tver. Blacksmith’s work 
is engaged in all over (the manufacture of reaping hooks, scythes, and axes is very 
extensive in the Oshtashkov district of the government of Tver). Sheepskins are tanned 
and articles of peasant clothing made in the Romanov district of the government of 
Yaroslav, where considerable quantities of sheep are reared. A special form of 
peasant industry is the painting of “ icons ” in the village of Khaluy (government of 
Vladimir). Toys, remarkable for their cheapness, are made by the peasants at Troitsky 
(government of Moscow), and are sent to all parts of Russia. The manufacturing 
and engineering industry is enormously developed. Moscow is at the head 
of the industry both with regard to the value of the goods turned out and the 
number of workpeople employed. The cotton-spinning and weaving industries, 
dyeing and silk weaving, are particularly noteworthy. The government of Vladimir 
is remarkable for its cotton-spinning and weaving industry 7 , dyeing, and linen and silk 
weaving, especially the Shuya district with the two towns Shuya and Ivanov-Voznessensk. 
After these come the villages of Pless, Vichuga (government of Kostroma, Nerekht 
district), the towns Nerekht and Kineshma (government of Kostroma), where side by 
side with the linen industry 7 a cotton-weaving industry 7 has sprung up. Calico and 
fustian are dyed at Ivanov-Voznessensk, and also at Suzdal, Pereyaslav, and Alexandrovo. 
At Tver and Vishny Volochok there are large cotton-spinning and weaving mills. The 
governments of Moscow and Tver are noted for their leather-dressing industries. Metal 
manufactures reach a high degree of development in the governments of Moscow' and 
Vladimir. There is a large factory 7 in the Kolomna district of the government of 
Moscow, which turns out 100 locomotives and about 400 railway carriages per annum. 
Cutlery is made in the government of Vladimir. Phosphite, for manure, is found in 
the governments of Moscow 7 , Kostioma, and Yaroslav. The richest deposits are 
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found between the rivers Desna and Don. Clay (for china) is found in the govern¬ 
ment of Moscow. The Volga landing-stages are Rybinsk, which trades in 
grain, and is situated on that part of the Volga where the tributaries of 
that river are nearest to the rivers that flow into the Baltic, and are 
connected with them by canals, i.e., at the beginning of the Marian canal system. 
Rybinsk is the nucleus of the trade traffic on the Volga. Another more important 
traffic is at Moscow, the centre of the Russian internal trade. Eight lines of railways, 
radiating in six different directions, connect Moscow, the centre of the historical develop¬ 
ment of Russia, with the most outlying parts of the Empire. The population numbers 
about a million. 

VIL—THE FOREST REGION OF WHITE RUSSIA AND LITHUANIA . 

The region comprises the governments of Smolensk, Vitebsk, Mogilev, Minsk, 
Kovno, Vilno, and Grodno, in the basin of the Upper Dniepr, the Nieman, and the 
West Dvina. The climate is far less continental in its character than that of the 
Moscow region. The soil is, generally speaking, unfertile, clayey, sandy, or marshy. 
The whole region is situated in the belt of mixed forests, which are more considerable 
in the East than in the West, in Lithuania. The bulk of the population consists of 
White Russians. Besides these there are numbers of Poles and Jews and, in the 
eastern part of the government of Smolensk, Great Russians. The governments dis¬ 
posed along the river Nieman, and especially those of Kovno, Vilno, and, in part, 
of Grodno, are populated by Lithuanians. The greatest density of the population 
is in the government of Grodno (about 108 to the square mile), while the least densely 
populated government is that of Minsk (63 to the square mile). The population is 
principally occupied in cultivating the land, the chief cereals being rye and oats. 
Barley is sown in the northern governments, buck-wheat in those of Mogilev and Minsk, 
and potatoes in the government of Grodno. Flax is sown everywhere for the fibre. 
The grain harvests are inconsiderable, and the remaining governments suffer a 
deficiency of grain, which is supplied to them, thanks to the convenience of the water¬ 
ways. Flax is exported by the northern governments of the region. Tobacco and 
hemp are cultivated in the Grodno government. Cattle-rearing is not developed. The 
Lithuanians engage in the rearing of bees. In the forest regions the inhabitants cut 
and float the timber, manufacture pitch, make household utensils and sieves of wood, 
boxes of bark, and “ lapti ” or sandals of bast The marshes in the governments of 
Grodno and Kovno yield peat for fuel, which is used by the distilleries. The in¬ 
habitants of the governments of Vitebsk leave their homes for work in other govern¬ 
ments, where they are principally employed as ditch-makers, etc. 

Manufacturing is of no great account. The principal industry is distilling, and 
next in importance, the brewing of beer and mead—a slightly intoxicating and refresh¬ 
ing drink made with honey. There is a more considerable development of the manu¬ 
facturing industries in the western part of the government of Grodno (Bialostok). This 
town possesses about 200 factories, of which 166 produce cloth of very superior 
quality. There are, besides, wool-weaving and silk-weaving mills. Alabaster (gypsum) 
is found in the government of Vitebsk, and phosphite exists in deposits in the govern¬ 
ment of Smolensk. 
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The trade, both internal and external, is unimportant. The village population is 
very poor. The products of farm labour are disposed of at the numerous fairs. 
The population of the governments of Grodno and Kovno enjoys the greatest prosperity. 
The trade with foreign countries, which is carried on overland with Austria and 
Prussia, consists in the export of timber, grain, hemp, flax, and linseed. The most 
Important export trade is done by the governments of Grodno and Kovno. The chief 
trade centres are Vilkomir, Kovno, and Grodno. Along the West Dvina are the 
landing-stages of Vitebsk, Polotzk, and Dvinsk, and connected with the Dniepr river 
system are the timber-floating stations Smolensk, Orsha, Shklov, Gomel, Mogilev, 
Bobruisk, and Borissov. The town of Viazma, in the government of Smolensk, does a 
trade in grain. The railway junctions are at Vilno, Dvinsk, Minsk, Bialostok, Brest- 
Litovsk, Viazma, and Gomel. The most populous town of the region, Vilno, has 
160,000 inhabitants, the predominating elements of which are Poles and Jews, and 
is the centre of the administration of the western region and, at the same time, a 
manufacturing and commercial town. Mineral springs exist at Druskeniki in the 
Grodno government. 

VIII.—THE REGION OF THE RIVER VISTULA 
(POLAND). 

The governments of Kalish, Keltzy, Radom, Petrokov, and Warsaw along the left 
bank, and Lublin, Siedletz, Plotsk, Lomzha, and Suwalki on the right bank of the 
Vistula are situated in this region. These governments are the most westerly in the 
Empire, and are situated between Prussia and Austro-Hungary, the southern portion 
of the Vistula being the most elevated. The lowest and most marshy districts lie 
along the Vistula where it is joined by the western Boog. The soil is fertile only 
in the southern governments. The climate is rather mild, the winter colds not being 
very severe nor lasting very long. The summer is long and warm, the rainfall sufficient, 
and droughts are rare. The whole of the Vistula region is situated within the belt 
of mixed forests. Forests of unmixed leaf-bearing trees are met with only in the 
government of Lublin. The population is numerous and dense in proportion to the 
area. The densest parts are the government of Petrokov (more than 290 to the 
square mile) and the Warsaw government (280 to the square mile). The population 
of Warsaw exceeds 600,000. The composition of the people varies: Poles predominate 
seven-tenths, the next numerous race being the Jews (134 per cent.), and after 
these Russians, Germans, and Lithuanians. The industries of the region are highly 
developed. Agriculture is good all over, and the region possesses a superfluity of 
grain. Large homed cattle are reared to supply manure and partly for dairy-farming. 
I he Crown has a stud at \ anov, in the Siedletz government. 

Mining is highly developed. Considerable quantities of coal and iron are 
obtained in the Petrokov government, and, as a consequence, iron smelting and 
casting and the manufacture of steel has developed at Sosnovitzi, quite near the 
Prussian frontier. Besides the government of Petrokov, iron ore is obtained and 
smelted in the governments of Radom, Keltzy, and Kalish. Zinc is found in the 
Petrokov and Keltzy governments. 
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Factories and mills are highly developed in the region. Breweries, distilleries, 
and factories where beet-sugar is manufactured is found in all the governments, with 
the sole exception of that of Suwalki. Flour mills and leather works exist throughout 
the region, but the governments of Petrokov, with the town of Lodz, and that of 
Warsaw, with the town of that name, are at the head of the manufacturing industries. 
Lodz, which has a population of upwards of 300,000, engages extensively in weaving. 
Numerous mills exist where wool and cotton are spun into yam and woven into- cotton 
and woollen fabrics. Warsaw shows a development of machine constructing, leather¬ 
dressing, linen-weaving, metal-working, and other industries. Weaving has also attained 
considerable hold in the Kalish government. Warsaw is the centre of the internal 
trade of the region, constituting a very important trading point and a link in the 
commercial relations of Russia with Western Europe. 

The Vistula region possesses a highly extended railway system and an important 
waterway, the Dniepr and Boog system leading along the Vistula into Prussia and as 
far as Dantzig. 

IX.—FINLAND. 

Finland contains the governments of Wiborg, Nyland, Abo-Bjemeborg, Wasa, 
Uleaborg, Tavastehus, St. Michel, and Kuopio. The whole of Finland forms part of 
the Scandinavian highlands, and forms a mass of solid granite. The northern half 
is more elevated, the southern half being cut up with depressions containing lakes 
from which issue small rivers, which are inaccessible for navigation by reason of the 
numerous rapids. The largest of these rapids is on the river \uoksa, and is called 
Imatra. The Finnish rivers possess no significance as means of communication, and 
the Saima Lake has for many years been connected with the Gulf of Finland by means 
of a canal. The shores of Finland are mostly low-lying, marshy, sandy, or rocky, and 
are fringed by small islands of granite rock or skerries. A rather sinuous fairwater 
leads from the sea to the small Finnish ports, for which reasons these ports—they are 
Wilborg, Helsingfors, Abo, Nicolaistadt, Uleaborg, and Tomea—are only of minor 
importance. 

Finland enjoys a warmer climate than the other parts of the Russian Empire 
situated in the same latitude, and there is no part of the country devoid of forests. 
Extensive tracts are covered with lakes and morasses. The soil of Finland is unpro¬ 
ductive, scarcely one-fortieth part of its surface being adapted for cultivation, and 
one-twentieth is laid out as pasture land. The principal vegetation is forest, covering 
nearly one-half of the total surface. Coniferous trees predominate, i.t., firs and pines. 
Forests are the chief source of wealth to Finland, and timber constitutes its staple 
article of export. 

The total population is two and a half millions. The density is inconsiderable 
(45 to the square mile). The government of Uleaborg is particularly sparsely populated. 
The aboriginals are Finns, a people of Mongolian origin. They are morose and 
taciturn, but very enduring, and are fond of their poor country, aspire to education, and 
generally progressive. Besides the Finns, there is an admixture of Swedes (about 
250,000), who form the upper classes, the clergy, and nobility. 
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The most important industry is forestry, the preparing, sawing, and floating of 
the timber down the rivers giving employment to thousands of workpeople. The value 
of the exported timber amounts to one-half of the sum of the total export trade. 

The agricultural produce, by reason of the insignificance of the area under 
cultivation, is insufficient for the needs of the population. Finland consumes Russian 
grain, of which one and a half million pounds sterling w^orth is imported into the 
country annually. The south-western part of Finland is the most productive. For 
the improvement of the breeds of cattle and the fostering of dairy-farming there are 
model farms and breeding studs. The Finns engage in quarrying granite, which is 
used for building, and is principally sold in St. Petersburg. Graphite and sulphide 
of zinc are found along the shores of the Baltic. Fishing is carried on in the lakes 
and rivers. Besides fishing, the Finns are engaged in shipping in the Baltic and also 
in shipbuilding. Iron vessels are constructed at Abo. Manufacturing industries are 
inconsiderable, and consist in the preparation of wooden articles (household utensils 
and matches), the manufacture of paper and cotton goods, and hardware (knives and 
tools). One of the manufacturing towns of Finland is Tammerfors, where falling water 
is utilised as motive power for machinery. 

Trade is done at the ports, which, while the navigation is open, maintain a 
regular communication with St. Petersburg and Stockholm. There is a railway 
from St. Petersburg to Uleaborg, with branch lines to the remote harbours. The 
largest and most elegant town is Helsingfors, which possesses a university. The sea 
frontage at Helsingfors is protected by the fortress of Sveaborg built on a granite island. 


X.—THE LAKE REGION . 

In this region are the governments of St. Petersburg, Novgorod, Pskov, and 
Olonetz. This region, as the name implies, is rich in lakes, which cover about 20 
per cent, of its surface. The character of the locality is undulating and generally low, 
especially in the vicinity of the Gulf of Finland; it is smooth, marshy, and covered 
with forests of mixed trees. The clayey, sandy soil is unproductive. The bulk of 
the poulation is Great Russian, though Finns occur in the St. Petersburg government 
I he population is not very numerous. The greatest density is in the St. Petersburg 
government and its populous environs. Agriculture forms the staple industry, but, 
owing to the inconsiderable harvests, the supply of grain is inadequate for the needs 
of the inhabitants. Flax is cultivated in the Pskov government, in the western part 
of that of Novgorod, and in the eastern part of the government of Olonetz. The 
government of Pskov disposes of about 700,000 cwts. of flax per annum, taking the 
lead in this industry amongst all the other Russian governments. The scarcity of 
good pasture land has prevented cattle-rearing. Fisheries exist as local industries on 
the Chudskoye (Peipus) and Bieloe lakes. Hunting for the skins of hares, squirrels, 
and foxes is carried on in the government of Olonetz, the skins being dressed and 
placed on the market at Kargopol. In the forest reigons the population is employed 
chiefly in floating timber, manufacturing wooden household utensils, and cutting and 
floating timber and firewood. Tn the vicinity of the city of St. Petersburg there are 
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brick and lime kilns and stone and sand quarries, and pitch is manufactured and flag¬ 
stones prepared. The government of St. Petersburg is at the head of the engineering 
and manufacturing industries of the district, both as to the value and the variety of 
goods produced. The city itself is the centre of an extensive manufacturing industry,, 
the principal of which are machine construction, rails, cotton spinning and weaving, and 
tobacco. The steel hulls of men-o’-war are constructed here, while in the neighbourhood 
of the city, at Kolpino, are works which manufacture all the accessories required for 
a complete war ship—from nails to armour-plates. At Narva, in the St. Petersburg 
government, enormous weaving mills produce cloth and coarse linen. Flax-combing 
is carried on in the Porkhov district of the Pskov government; leather is dressed at 
Velikie-Luki in the same government; bells are cast at Valdai; pottery is manu¬ 
factured at Borovichi, both in the government of Novgorod; nail factories and engine 
works exist in the village of Vakhnovo of the Cherepovetz district of the government 
of Novgorod; and sawmills in the government of Olonetz. Near Povenetz, in the 
Olonetz government, is a stone quarry w'here whetstones are manufactured; but at 
Petrozavodsk the Crown possesses an iron foundry, the Alexandrov Works. Alabaster 
(gypsum) is found in the government of Pskov, and refractory clay in that of Novgorod. 
Copper is obtained in the districts of Povenetz and Petrozavodsk of the government 
of Olonetz. Peat is procured in the St. Petersburg and Novgorod governments > 
indeed, peat is met with in many places in Russia, i.e., in the Moscow, Tver, Vladimir, 
Riazan, Nizhni-Novgorod, Kursk, Tambov, Saratov, Kiev, and other governments. 
Internal and external trade is actively and successfully prosecuted. The principal 
interior centres for the flax trade are Pskov, Porkhov, Ostrov, and Soltzi; while Kholm 
is the centre of the trade in oats. The centre of the export trade is at St. Petersburg? 
(1,300,000 inhabitants) and Cronstadt, on the island of Kotlin, about eighteen miles- 
from the city. Cronstadt is, besides, a naval fort which guards the approach to St. 
Petersburg. The chief articles of export are grain, flax, and timber. St. Petersburg 
forms the terminus of the waterways which connect the Volga with the Baltic Sea. It 
is of importance as the residential city and centre of the Empire administration, as 
an educational centre, possessing a university and many other educatonal establishments, 
and also from its position as the chief industrial and exporting city of the Russian 
Empire. Of the ancient towns of the region, the most notable are Novgorod and 
Pskov. Staraya Roossa, in the government of Novgorod, is noted for its medicinal 
salt and mud baths. 


XI.—THE BALTIC PROVINCES . 




Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland comprise the Baltic provinces. The surface 
forms part of the low-lying plain of the Baltic, interrupted by inconsiderable elevations 
in the governments of Livonia and Courland. Along the southern coast of the Gulf 
of Finland the low'-lying beach terminates in abrupt cliffs; on the whole, however, 
the coast is low and sandy. The soil is unproductive, though in some parts a fairly 
suitable marly soil occurs. The forest is mixed, and forestry is conducted systematically. 
The population is not dense, consisting of Esthonians in the government of Esthonia. 
Lettonians in Livonia and Courland, and Germans living in the towns and forming 
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the landed nobility. The majority of the population are engaged in agriculture. 
Cattle-rearing and dairy-farming are strongly developed in Livonia and Courland, thanks 
to which agriculture is more successful in these governments than in that of Esthonia. 
Winter wheat and northern grain generally yield an eight-fold and sometimes even more 
satisfactory return. The breed of cattle is small but fleshy, and cows are noted for their 
milk. Sheep of the common and fine-fleeced English breed are reared in great numbers 
in the governments of Esthonia and Livonia. The horses are small but enduring. In 
addition to agriculture, the inhabitants of Livonia engage in hewing, sawing, and floating 
timber, and preparing firewood. Alabaster (gypsum) occurs in Livonia, and amber 
is found on the shores of the Baltic. Manufacturing industries are highly developed 
in the towns, the chief of which is Riga, with 300,000 inhabitants, where cloth, paper, 
and machinery are manufactured. Brandy distilling is largely carried on in the 
governments of Livonia and Esthonia. Spirit is distilled from potatoes, which are 
grown in considerable quantities in Esthonia. The export trade centres in the 
following towns:—Reval, Baltic Port, Riga, Libau, and Windau. The seaside towns 
of Pemau, Hapsal, and Arensburg are noted as seaside resorts, the two latter pos¬ 
sessing mud baths. 


XII.—THE REGION OF THE EXTREME NORTH . 

This region comprises the governments of Archangel and Vologda. The surface # 
is one uniform monotonous lowland. The most important river is the North Dvina, 
which affords a convenient waterway for the transport of goods to other governments 
and abroad, the latter by way of the White Sea. The rivers Onega and Petchora serve 
only to float timber, etc., to the sea, the districts through which they flow being rich in 
forests. The climate is exceedingly severe— i.e., short summers and very long winters. 
The most moderate climate is that of the western portion of the government of 
Vologda, situated along the rivers Sukhona and Yug. The soil along the course of 
the North Dvina and its tributaries, the Sukhona, Yug, and Vag, is alluvial and 
fairly fertile; everywhere else, however, the soil is saturated with moisture. 
Owing to the flatness of the land and the absence of slopes, the water left by the heavy 
snowfalls and frequent rains remains in the soil. Extensive tracts in the Vologda 
government, and in the southern portion of that of Archangel, are covered by forests. 
The predominant coniferous trees are the pine and the spruce fir. Firs grow in the 
aset near the Ural mountain range, where the Siberian cedar and the larch also 
occur. Forests diminish towards the north, gradually merging into low shrubs, and 
at last giving place to lichens, mosses, and other forms of marsh vegetation. The 
bulk of the population is Russian. There are, however, Korels and Laplanders in the 
west, and Ziranes, Voguls, and Samoyedes in the east. The Ziranes and Korels lead 
a settled life, while the others wander from place to place with herds of reindeer. The 
population is exceedingly sparse, being only 9 to the square mile in the government of 
Vologda and 1 to the square mile in that of Archangel. 

Agriculture is carried on by the Russians who have occupied the best land 
with poor results. The most successful part of the region in this respect is the western 
portion of the Vologda government where, in addition to rye, oats, and barley, large 
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quantities of flax are grown, a considerable portion of which is disposed of to other 
parts of the Empire. Cattle-rearing is extensively followed in the basin of the North 
Dvina, ow r ing to the plentifulness of suitable pasture land. The Kholmogor variety 
of horned cattle is noted for the quantity and the quality of its milk. Horses are small 
but strong. Reindeer-rearing is carried on in the northern part of the Archangel 
government. 

Fishing and the hunting of marine mammals are exceedingly developed. Turbot 
and salmon are caught along the shores of the White Sea and in the rivers falling into 
it. There is a flourishing fishing industry along the northern Murman coast of the 
Lapland peninsula, where herring and cod, which form the main article of trade and 
subsistence of the region, are caught. Seals and other marine animals are captured 
in large numbers in the shallows of the White Sea and near the islands of Kolguev, 
Vaigatch, and Novaya-Zemlia. In the forest-clad regions wild animals and birds are 
killed or captured. The skins of bears, otters, martens, foxes, sea-otters, and ermine 
are procured, and the forest birds—capercailzie and wood-hens—killed for the 
market, whole caravans leaving this region with game for both capitals during the 
winter. Pitch, tar, and turpentine are procured from wood; while timber is hewn and 
floated down the North Dvina and Petchora. Sawmills exist in Archangel, Onega, 
Mezen, and Kem. A very small quantity of naphtha has been found along the Ukhta 
river and its tributary, the Chut (basin of the Petchora). Sulphide of zinc is found 
along the Murman coast "Shipbuilding is developed. Manufactures are very incon¬ 
siderable. There are rope walks, leather works, and sawmills at Archangel, linen 
weaving in the Ustujsk district, and salt distilling in the Totma and Yaren districts of 
the Vologda government. In the western part of this government, fine linen yam, 
knitted goods, and lace are manufactured by the peasants. 

The foreign trade is managed through the port of Archangel. The articles of 
export are timber, flax, linseed, and linen. Onega, Mezen, and Kem export consider¬ 
able quantities of timber, while the town of Kem and the village of Sumi despatch 
seal-blubber and fish. In 1899 the town of Alexandrovsk was founded on the 
Murman coast, with the port of Ekaterinenhaven, which rarely freezes over during the 
winter owing to the Golfstrom passing near the coast. The interior trading centres 
and landing-stages are Veliky-Ustug and Noshulskaya on the river Luza, which is a 
tributary of the Yug. 

XIII.—THE REGION OF THE URAL . 

This region comprises the governments of Perm, Viatka, and Ufa. The Ural 
range of mountains, which divides the government of Perm into two parts, occupies 
the eastern part of the government of Ufa. The principal river in the region is the 
Kama. The upper reaches of its tributaries, the Chussovaya and the Bielaya, which 
take their rise in the heart of the mining districts, are very near the sources of the 
Siberian rivers, the Tura with the Tagil and the Isseta with the Myass, belonging to 
the river system of the Obi. Owing to the physical configuration of the country, 
which is covered with mountains, morasses, and forests, the climate varies, but it is 
generally severe, especially in the north, while in the south it is characterised by 
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■excessive cold in winter and almost tropical heat in summer. As a result of these 
extremes of temperature, although water melons are grown in the summer, the winter 
colds are so severe that it is impossible, in the whole region, to grow fruit trees. In 
the north a grey argillaceous soil prevails and in the south black earth, while along the 
Ural the soil is stony. The forests are of coniferous trees, and cover about two-thirds 
of the entire area. The population is sparse. In the government of Perm it averages 
22 to the square mile; in that of Viatka it is double that number. The bulk of the 
population are Russians. Alien Finnish tribes—Voguls, Mordvins, Cheremisses, Votiaks, 
and Permiaks—dwell in the governments of Viatka and Perm; while Tartar tribes— 
Tartars, Mestcheriaks, Teptiars, and Bashkirs—are found in the government of Ufa. 
The Voguls are nomadic in their habits, the other alien tribes lead a settled life and 
engage in agriculture, while some, like the Bashkirs, only wander during the summer 
months. The chief occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture. It is successfully 
prosecuted all over, except in the northern part of the government of Perm and in 
the mountains where the severity of the climate or the unfertile nature of the marshy 
-or rocky soil offers insurmountable obstacles. Grain is produced in sufficient quantities. 
Northern varieties of grain are cultivated, but it is only in the Ufa government that 
wheat and millet are grown with success. The Viatka government produces excellent 
flax, which constitutes an important article of export. 

Cattle-rearing is carried on satisfactorily in the governments of Viatka and Perm. 
Horned cattle and horses are still more successfully reared in the government of Ufa; 
while the culture of bees is engaged in very extensively in the governments of Perm 
and Ufa, where it is carried on with great success by the Bashkirs. 

Mining is a leading industry, this region forming one of the centres from which all 
Russia is supplied with its mineral wealth. The principal undertaking is the extraction 
of metals and salt. About 20 works engaged in the extraction of metals belong to the 
Crown, and there are besides 150 owned by private persons. The centre of the 
mining industry is that part of the Ural range of mountains which is situated in the 
governments of Perm and Orenburg, and principally on the eastern slopes of the 
range. Gold and platinum are obtained by washing from alluvial deposits at the feet 
of the mountains, while copper and iron are procured from ore extracted from the 
numerous mines sunk in the mountains themselves. Iron ore is obtained and smelted 
throughout the whole region. As yet very little coal is found, and the factories mostly 
use charcoal, owing to which the iron produced is of very fine quality. Salt is obtained 
in the Perm government near Soligalich by boiling down the brine which is brought 
up by pumps from below. Malachite, lapislazuli, jasper, and marble are obtained 
by quarrying in the Ural mountains. Topaz and agate are found in many places, 
and sometimes precious stones—diamonds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, chrysolites, and 
others. Asbestos occurs and also china clay. Iridium is found in the districts of 
Nijni-Tagilsk and Nevyansk, and small quantities of silver and lead in the Bogoslovsky 
district. Tin (in the Miass district), graphite, and occasionally cinnobar and sulphide 
of zinc are also found. 

Some of the Crown and private works manufacture articles from the metal 
extracted. The most important of the Crown works are the Kama-Votkinsky 
engineering shops and the Izhev ordnance factory in the Viatka government; the 
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iron and steel foundry at Perm, where guns, armour-plate, and other artillery engines 
are made; and the Zlatoust steel foundry and ordnance works in the government of 
Ufa, Besides these, there is a Crown factory at Ekaterinburg, where crystals are 
cut, and which is celebrated for the beauty of the work it turns out Private factories 
are those of Tagilsk and Verkh-Issetsk where, besides bar iron, roofing iron, and 
boiler plates, accessories for railways and agriculture and artizans’ tools are made. 
Other branches of manufacture occur only in the governments of Perm and Viatka, 
both of which are noted for the extensive manufacture of leather and spirits; the 
former possessing, besides, important cloth mills; and the latter cotton and linen 
weaving mills. The trade, both internal and external, is very extensive, the towns 
of Irbit and Ekaterinburg being specially notable for their home trade. In the month 
of February a fair is held at Irbit which is second in importance only to that of 
Nizhni-Novgorod. Purchases are made here of manufactured and colonial goods for 
Siberia and Central Asia, and sales are effected of furs, raw hides, tanned sheepskins, and 
tea- Ekaterinburg is the principal market of the region. The landing-stages are at Perm, 
Viatka, and Slobodskaya. From the landing-stage at Perm mineral products and 
Siberian goods are shipped along the Kama, and from the Viatka and Slobodskaya 
landing-stages timber, grain, flax, linseed, hides, tallow, and spirits. The external 
trade is carried on by way of Troitsk and Orenburg overland with Central Asia, 
whither are sent cloths, cotton-goods, metal goods, and trunks, the chief imported 
goods being cotton and silk. The railway line extends from Samara to Ufa, 
Zlatoust, and Cheliabinsk, whence it is carried right across Siberia to the ports of 
the Far East. In the north the line runs from Perm through Ekaterinburg to Tumen, 
a trading station on the River Tura. The Perm-Kotlass railway runs from Perm 
in a westerly direction, through Viatka to a landing-stage at the mouth of the river 
Vichegda. 

THE CAUCASUS. 

North Caucasus comprises (1) the governments of Stavropol and the Black Sea and 
the Kuban, Ter and Daghestan provinces, and (2) Transcaucasus with the governments 
of Kutais, Tiflis, Erivan, Elizavetpol, Baku, and the Kars province. From its con¬ 
figuration the Caucasus divides naturally into three parts: (1) The northern plain 
which is steppe-like in its character; (2) the mountanous region of the Caucasus, 
forming a principal mountain chain and several minor chains parallel to it, and 
extending from the Black to the Caspian Seas— i.c., from north-west to south-east ; 
and (3) Transcaucasus, in the south, which is formed by the valleys of the rivers 
Rion and Kura. The Caucasian mountain range is difficult to cross owing to the 
scarcity of transverse valleys, and the height and steepness of the mountains. Two 
principal passes are known. One of these is the so-called Caspian gate along the 
low-lying shore of the Caspian Sea, and the other, about the middle of the chain, 
from the valley of the river Terek to that of the Aragva, the so-called Georgian 
Military road, which is of artificial construction. The climate of the Caucasus is 
very varied. The eastern portions possess a more continental climate than those 
of the west. Stavropol, in the north, has a mean temperature of about 52 degrees 
{Fahrenheit); in the south, in Transcaucasus, Lenkoran has a mean temperature 
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of about 64 degrees. Localities situated south of the principal mountain range have 
no real winter, and the rivers do not freeze as is the case north of the range. In the 
west, near the Black Sea, rains falls at all times of the year, and the locality is 
one of the most humid in the world. The eastern parts of the Caucasus are visited 
by frequent droughts, so that artificial irrigation has to be resorted to. The soil 
is varied, from bare rock and drifting sand to the richest black earth. Vegetation 
is most diverse and exceedingly abundant. The steppe terminates at the shores of 
the Terek and the Kuban rivers, and the region of forests begin. The trees are 
principally leaf-bearing, and it is only at elevations of more than 5,000 feet that 
coniferous trees begin to preponderate. Above 7,000 feet the forests cease and 
gresses begin; farther still the snow line appears. Of wild animals the Caucasian 
forests contain sables, Arctic foxes, martens, and others. Numerous birds of prey 
and migratory birds occur in the valley of the Rion. Ordinary and golden pheasants 
are met with near the shores of the Black Sea. The forests also contain poisonous 
serpents, scorpions, and tarantulas. Of useful insects Armenia produces cochineal 
and mingrelia and Abkhazia bees, which yield an exceedingly aromatic and finely- 
flavoured honey (so called stone honey). 

The population is ten millions, with a mean density of 54 to the square mile. 
Russians, as the prevailing race, are found in many parts of the region, while in the 
government of Stavropol Russian settlers, and in the Kuban and Ter provinces Cossacks 
form the majority of the inhabitants. Among the aboriginals of the Caucasus are 
the Georgians, Guritzes, Imeretians, Mingtelians, Svanets, and Armenians, and other 
mountain races; while later immigrants are the Tartars, Kumicks, Nogay-Tartars, and 
Persians. The most populous town is Tiflis, which has a population of 160,000. 
Productive industries, notwithstanding the favourable soil and climate, are incon¬ 
spicuous. Wheat sown in the valleys of the Kura and Rion yields twenty and thirty-fold. 
Equally abundant harvests are yielded by Arabian millet, maize and barley in the 
south-west parts, and rice in the governments of Baku and Kutais. In the valley 
of the Rion and along the shores of the Caspian the continuous rains occasionally 
spoil the harvest, while in the governments of Tiflis and Erevan the same results 
are brought about by droughts. Artificial irrigation exists, though not to any great 
extent, in the government of Tiflis and Erivan. In the northern plain agirculture 
is successfully pursued. All the northern grains are cultivated here, and also millet, 
maize, and wheat, and in the more humid parts even rice. Horticulture and the 
culture of plants utilised for industrial purposes receive little attention. Grape vines 
grow all over, and wine-pressing is carried on in enormous proportions, especially 
in Georgia. The Caucasus produces about 22 million gallons per annum. The best 
is that of Kakheta. In the valley of the Terek grapes are mainly converted iifto 
brandy. Tobacco, saffron, madder, indigo, and cotton are cultivated, but, owing to 
ignorance of the methods of cultivation, only in small quantities. The J rans- 
Caucasian cotton plants yield a very coarse, short fibre, which is unsuited for spinning. 
Experiments in the culture of the Egyptian cotton plant have yielded very successful 
results. Oranges and lemons are also grown in Transcaucasus, but not for trade. 
Cattle are reared everywhere. The breed of homed cattle is large, and the sheep 
are of the ordinary Russian breed, or the Kalmuck variety, with fat tails. The horses 
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are of the steppe varieties. Camels are used for the transport of heavy goods, and 
buffalos for field labour. Cattle-rearing in the Caucasus, though highly developed, 
is not followed for commercial purposes. The sheep yield a rather coarse wool, and 
merinos are scarce. Fisheries exist at the mouth of the Kura. Silkworm and bee¬ 
rearing are important industries. Raw silk is most extensively produced in the 
Elizavetpol government—about 5,000 cwts. per annum. Mining is only poorly 
developed. Naphtha is met with on the Taman and Kerch peninsulas and also in the 
Kuban region, and on the southern slopes of the Caucasian mountain range. In the 
government of Kutais as much as 200*000 tons of manganese ore is obtained annually. 
For the most part, the ore is exported abroad, where it is used for the manufacture 
of steel. The chief product of the region as regards quantity, value, and import¬ 
ance, is naphtha. Salt is procured near Kulp and on the Kichivan.* In the 
Ter province of Northern Caucasus there are abundant mineral springs. There 
are sulphur springs at Piatigorsk, chalybeate springs at Zheleznovodsk, alkaline springs 
at Essentuki, and carbonic acid springs at Kislovodsk. 

Manufacturing industries are undeveloped. Naphtha-refining is carried on at Baku 
and Groznoe. Flour-grinding, spirit-distilling, and the preparation of tobacco are en¬ 
gaged in all over. Silk-winding is carried on in the Elizavetpol and Erivan governments. 
Peasant industries reach a considerable degree of importance. The inhabitants of 
Akhaltzikh manufacture arms; and in the governments of Erivan and Baku excellent 
carpets are made. Shawls are woven, and joinering and the manufacture of tin-ware 
are carried on in the government of Kutais. Owing to the absence of convenient 
routes for communication, neither the internal nor the external trade is particularly 
heavy. In Transcaucasus a railway runs from Baku to Batoum, connecting the 
Caspian with the Black Sea. Northern Caucasus is connected by rail with Rostov- 
on-the-Don. The port of Novorossisk on the Black Sea is connected by a branch 
line with the Rostov-Vladikavkas railway. These lines considerably facilitate the 
transpoit of goods to the harbours for exportation. The Caspian ports are Petrovsk 
and Derbend. In the Sea of Azov is the port of Eisk, and in the Black Sea the 
ports of Sukhum-Kalu and Poti. The principal articles of export are grain, naphtha, 
fish, silk, and carpets. This internal trade is carried on chiefly at Tiflis and Vladikavhas, 
which, besides being the most populous towns, are situated on the railways, and form 
the terminal points of the Georgian military road. 

SIBERIA. 

Siberia constitutes one-third of the continent of Asia, and about two-thirds of 
the whole of the territory of the Russian Empire. It is washed by the waters of two 
oceans, the Arctic and the Pacific, of which the former is almost inaccessible for 
navigation, and the latter adjoins remote and sparsely-populated portions of the 
Empire. To the south are lofty mountains and extensive plains. In the west 
the Ural range of mountains separate Siberia from Europe. It is divided into two 
parts, eastern and western, the latter lying in the basin of the river Obi. Western 


♦ Silver occurs in small quantities. Sulphide of *inc is also obtained (from the Sadon mine in Georgia). 
D 
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Siberia forms an extensive low-lying plain which may be divided into four parts, of 
which one is the mountain regon of Altai, containing rich stores of copper and silver, 
lead, with mines and factories for their extraction, and excellent coal and iron ore. 
Gold is also obtained from alluvial deposits. The second is the agricultural region 
forming the parts of the governments of Tomsk and Tobolsk, which are not included 
in other sections. Here the soil is adapted for cultivation, and large areas are sown 
with grain. The northern portion of this section is covered with forests of coniferous 
trees. The third section is the region of high trees, consisting of unbroken stretches 
of forests and swamps, where, in consequence, hunting and trapping are the prevailing 
industries. The fourth section is that of the northern tundras, situated north of the 
64th parallel of latitude, where the forests begin to thin, and the swampy land is 
covered with bog-moss and lichens, and frozen over during the greater part of the year. 

The climate of Western Siberia is still more continental than that of European 
Russia. The winter colds are severe, and last a long time. In the agricultural region 
the mean temperature during the period of vegetation, which lasts from May to 
September, is 66 deg. (Fahr.), a sufficiently high temperature to ensure the 
ripening of the grain. In Western Siberia are the two governments of Tobolsk and 
Tomsk. In the former the town of Tumen, a trading station on the river Tura, is 
connected by rail with Perm, and, by way of Ekaterinburg, with Samara. Tomsk 
has a population of 50,000 and a university. The Siberian railway traverses Western 
Siberia. 

Eastern Siberia is a mountainous country’ containing the following mountain 
ranges:—(1) The Sayan range, covered with forests of coniferous trees, and at one 
time possessing rich deposits of gold, which have, however, been partly exhausted. 
(2) The Daur mountains, situated between the upper reaches of the Amour and 
Lena rivers. This range has many names, according to the locality; the part 
between the Selenga and Shikhcha being known as the Nerchinskiye, which is cele¬ 
brated for its mineral wealth. The principal mineral extracted is lead, containing 
admixtures of gold and silver. (3) The Stanovoi chain, stretching from the source 
of the river Olekma to Capes Chukot and Vostochni, a distance of 2,000 miles; it 
is nowhere more than 1.3 miles above sea level* and possesses no unbroken snow 
line. (4) The mountains of Kamchatka, extending lengthways along the peninsula of 
that name, which are volcanic in character, and possess many active volcanos. (5) 
The mountains of the Amour region, forming part of the Madjur range. Eastern 
Siberia froms the basin of the great rivers—the Yenisei, the Lena, and the Amour. 
The course of the latter corresponds with the direction of the trade routes of Siberia, 
while the Yenisei and Lena flow into the Arctic Ocean, where it is almost inaccessible 
for navigation. Through its tributaries on its left water-shed, the Great and Little 
Kass, the Yenisei is connected with the Ket, a tributary of the Obi-Yenisei canal, 
which form a long water way from Tumen to Nerchinsk. Opposite the estuary of 
the Amour is the desert island of Sahalin, which is used as a convict settlement, and 
where coal is obtained. The climate of Eastern Siberia is colder and more continental 
in its character than that of any other country in the world. The winters are especially 
long in the northern parts of the region, lasting for nine months, and being followed 
by a cold, damp, and foggy summer. The shores of the Arctic and Pacific Oceans 
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are more humid than the interior of the region, while the southern parts of Eastern 
Siberia are very dry. The cold currents in the seas of Okhotsk and Japan help very 
much to lower the temperature of the maritime regions. The port of Vladivostock, 
w r hich is in the same latitude as Rome and Naples, has a mean temperature, in January, 
of 4 deg. (Fahr.), and is frozen over for a month, or a month and a half, 
every year. Eastern Siberia possesses the same regions of vegetation as Western 
Siberia— i.e ., tundras, forests, and steppes. It is divided into the governments of 
Yenisei and Irkutsk and the province of Yakutsk, which are subject to the Governor- 
General of Irkutsk, who resides in the town of that name. Irkutsk is the most 
important town in Eastern Siberia, and has a population of 50,000. The Trans- 
baikal, Amour, and maritime provinces are subject to the Governor-General of the 
Amour region, who resides at Khabarovsk. This town is connected by rail with the 
port of Vladivostock, and with a fortress on the shores of the Sea of Japan. From 
the town of Nikolsk, on this line of railway, a branch line runs to the Chinese frontier, 
from which, by way of Manchuria, the line will be connected later with the great 
Siberian railway and the province of Quang-Tung, which is subject to a specially- 
appointed official, whose headquarters are at Port Arthur. In this region the town 
of Dalny (porto franco) has been founded, which in course of time will form the 
terminus of the great Siberian railway. 

The population of Siberia numbers six millions, and is very sparse. The most 
populous government is that of Tomsk (4 to the square mile), and the least populous 
that of Yakutsk (0.25 to the square mile). The inhabitants are partly aborigines, and 
partly immigrant Russians. The non-Russians are Siberian Tartars, who lead a 
settled life, and the wandering tribes distributed through the forest belt and the 
tundras— i.e., the Voguls, Ostyaks, and Samoyedes. East of the Yenisei are the 
Tungoos, Yakuts, Koryaks, Chukchi, and Kamchadales, and the nomadic races, the 
Kirghis in the steppes, the Kalmucks in the Altai mountains, and the Buriats in the 
regions beyond Lake Baikal. Russians constitute one-half of the population. Of 
late years the voluntary immigration from European Russia to Siberia has assumed 
large proportions, owing to the scarcity of land at home, the insufficiency of labour, 
and other causes. 

The principal source of wealth to the population of Siberia consists in agriculture, 
cattle-rearing, and mining. In the northern part of the agricultural belt barley and 
oats are sown, and, of winter grains, rye; in the southern parts, where the winter 
snowfall is inconsiderable, only spring corns are sown—i.e., oats, barley, and buck¬ 
wheat, millet and wheat. Abundant harvests are obtained in the south-western part 
of the government of Tobolsk, in the valleys of the Altai range, in the valley of the 
river Abakana, and in the region around Lake Baikal. Rye frequently yields a 
thirty-fold harvest, and wheat twenty-fold. Flax and hemp are cultivated all over. 
Market gardening is also carried on throughout the region. Horticulture is impossible, 
owing to the severe winter frosts. Cattle-rearing is especially pursued in Southern 
Siberia. The most common breeds of sheep are the Russian and Kirghis, which are 
reared for their fat and skins. Large numbers of homed cattle of the Circassian 
(Kalmuck) breed are reared, and also herds of horses of a small variety but strong, 
and not particular as to food. Siberian butter is exported in large quantities. The 
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Russians possess fisheries along the river Obi, its tributary the Irtish, and the Lakes 
Baikal and Zisan. Owing to the bad pickling and ignorance of the method of 
preserving the fish, the Siberian fisheries are confined to supplying the wants of the 
population. Animals are trapped in immense numbers, Siberia, after North America, 
supplying the greatest number of furs. Small animals are the principal quarry— i.e., 
the hare, polecat, stripped squirrel, and ermine. Numbers of squirrel skins are sold. 
The common fox is caught, and, in the northern and eastern parts of Siberia, the 
dark-brown fox, marten, Arctic fox, sable, and beaver. Besides these, bears, elks, 
and, in the mountain districts of Southern Siberia, roedeer are killed. 

Of mining industries gold mining is the most developed in Eastern Siberia, 
where, in the government of Yenisei in the Transbaikal and Yakutsk provinces, two- 
thirds of the total production of the Empire are obtained annually by washing. The 
Yakutsk district is particularly rich. In the Altai and Nerchinsk mountains, copper 
and silver-lead are melted for the copper, silver, and lead. Cinnobar is obtained in the 
Nerchinsk region. Siberia is rich in iron ore and coal, but, although these minerals 
occur all over, they are not worked to any great extent. The richest deposits of 
iron ores, and of coal of very high quality, occur in the Kuznetsky basin in the Altai 
circuit. In the whole of Siberia not more than twenty works are engaged in smelting 
iron, working it, and manufacturing iron goods. Coal is obtained every year on 
the Island of Sahalin. Salt is plentiful. It is found in the form of rock salt, 
in brine springs and self-depositing lakes, but difficulties of transport render export 
a matter of great difficulty. Valuable stones, principally jasper and porphyry, are 
found in the Altai mountains, and are cut and polished in the Crown works at Kolyvan. 
Asbestos is obtained in the Altai mountains, bismuth on the right bank of the river 
Onon, graphite in the government of Irkutsk (Aliber’s works) and that of the Yenisei. 
Sulphide of zinc is found in the Altai and Nerchinsk districts. Manufacturing industries 
and the mechanical arts receive little attention, particularly in the East. The 
principal industries are distilling, flour-grinding, and leather-dressing. Candle and 
soap factories are found in many parts; glass works only in the government of Tomsk 
and Irkutsk. An entensive peasant industry is carried on in the Tumen district. 
The products are linen fabrics, carpets, dressed sheepskins, and sheepskin clothing, 
gloves, and foot gear. 

The internal trading centres are Tumen, Tobolsk, and Tomsk, in Western Siberia, 
and Krasnoyarsk and Irkutsk in the East. All the goods which Siberia supplies to 
European Russia are brought hither— i.e., tallow, sheepskins, leather, Astrakhan furs 
(Merlushka), furs, cotton, and tea. Of these tea is obtained from the Chinese, and 
cotton from Turkestan. The fairs at Nizhni-Novgorod and Irbit are important to 
Siberia as the places where purchases are made, in the absence of local industries, of 
various woven fabrics, jewellery, and colonial and metal goods. Yakutsk is the 
principal centre "where the skins of animals are brought to and thence forwarded 
to Irkutsk as the chief trading centre. Fish, deerskins, "walrus and mammoth ivory' 
(fossil) and furs are brought to the fair at Obgorsk, while, at the village of Ostrovny, 
in the Nijni-Kolym district, trade is done in furs, wdrich are occasionally obtained by 
barter from the wandering tribes of America. The external overland trade is carried 
on principally with China. The trading centres are Kyakhta in Russia, and Maimachin 
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in China. The exports are lambskins (Astrakhan fur or Merlushka), furs, and various 
manufactured goods; tea is imported. 

The external oversea trade with North America and Japan through Vladivostok 
is inconsiderable, while the trade with Great Britain, to which Siberian grain is exported, 
and from which machinery, farm implements, metals, and pressed tea are imported, 
by way of the estuary of the Obi, is exceedingly precarious, owing to the Polar ice which 
often completely blocks the passage through the Arctic Ocean. As a result of the 
construction of the Siberian railway, which now extends as far as Irkutsk, the trade 
in Siberia has improved considerably. The exports from Siberia to European Russia 
are grain, butter, eggs, leather, game, furs, etc. 

CENTRAL ASIA. 

Russian Turkestan includes the following provinces:—The Ural, Turgai, 
Akmolinsk, Semi-Palatinsk, Semirechinsk, Serdolin, Samarkand, Fergan, and the Trans¬ 
caspian. The south-eastern portions of the region are mountainous, while the north¬ 
western steppe region is a low-lying plain. The climate of Central Asiatic Russia is 
characterised by unusual dryness and extremes of heat in summer and cold in winter. 
The winter snowfall is insignificant, and rain is very rare especially in the steppe 
region, where the temperature in summer rises to 133 deg. (Fahr.), and in winter 
falls as low as .47 deg. In the south-eastern part, which is covered with high mountains, 
the climate is more moderate. The soil of the north-western steppe district is sandy, 
clayey, or mixed with salt, and is useless for agricultural purposes. In the south¬ 
eastern portions, principally following the courses of the rivers, are fertile tracts of 
loess, but the productiveness of the land is dependent on the natural or artificial 
irrigation of the soil. The latter is very common in the Sir-Daria, Fergan, and 
Zarafshan provinces. The bulk of the population is formed by Khirgis. Sarts and 
Tadjiks dwell on the shores of the Amu-Daria and Sir-Daria. Russians dwell chiefly 
in the towns and fortified places, and are principally State officials. The Khirgis 
lead a nomadic life, and their chief occupation is the rearing of camels, horses, 
and herds of sheep. The Bactrian variety of the camel, which has two humps, is the 
most common. The horses are chiefly important for the milk they yield (Kumiss); 
they are small and more suited for nding than for employment as draught animals 
or in the fields. The sheep yield a coarse fleece, skin, and tallow. The industries of 
the Khirgis are confined to the manufacture of knives and coarse woollen cloths. 
The Sarts and Tadjiks lead a settled life, engage in agriculture and silk-rearing, in 
industries and trade. The Sart is a dweller in towns, a trader or an artizan; the 
Tadjik is an industrious tiller of the soil. Gardening is exceedingly popular. Apricots, 
pistachio nuts, peaches, and grapes are cultivated, and water-melons, melons, cotton, 
and tobacco are grown in the fields. The cereals are wheat, barley, rice, and millet, 
which, where the irrigation is sufficient, yield extraordinary harvests. After successful 
experiments in the cultivation of American cotton, the industry has made enormous 
strides. Eighty thousand tons of cleaned cotton were collected lately, and this figure is 
yearly increasing. Of the manufacturing industries those most developed are the mak¬ 
ing of rather coarse cotton and silk cloths, carpets, saddles, and the dressing of leather. 
The transit trade is mostly by means of caravans. The chief articles dealt in are 
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tallow, cotton, sllic, cotton and silk cloths, dry fruit, and pressed tea. Important towns 
are Tashkent (a large industrial and trading town, the principal centre of the trade 
with Central Asia), which has a population of more than 150,000, Khodzhent, 
Samarkand, Kakan, Vemy, Krasnovodsk (a port on the Caspian whence the Central 
Asiatic railway starts through Askhabad, Tashkent, and Mery to New-Margelan). 
Naphtha occurs in the Transcaspian and Fergan regions. Considerable quantities of 
silver and large quantities of copper are found in the Semi-Palatinsk region (Kharkalin 
district), and graphite is found in Turkestan and coal in the Kuldjin districts. 

The total population of the Russian Empire (both sexes) equals 128,896,628. 
That of the Russian Empire not including Finland (according to the census of 1897): 
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The Forest Region of White 
Russia and Lithuania: 
Governments of Smolensk, 
Mogilev, Minsk, Vitebsk, 
Vilno, Kovno, and Grodno 

Males. 

Females, j 

Both 

Sexes. 

Town 

Pop. 

Village 

Pop. 

Total 

Adult 

Working 

Pop., 

both sexes. 

Village 

Workers 

of 

both sexes. 

Factory 
and Mill 
Workers, 
both sexes. 

5,799,387 

5,877,976 

11,677,363 

rH 

O 

of 

rH 

ro^ 

rH 

10,357,962 

4,158,942 

2,687,624 

34,663 

The Vistula Region : Ten 
Governments 

4,764,007 

to 

K> 

°1 

r-f 

<T> 

fO 

rr 

to" 

tO 

cn 

2,059,340 

7,396,603 

no data 

no data 

no data 

Finland 

no data 

no data 

2,527,801 

* 

3 

o 

a 

no data 

no data 

no data 

no data 

The Lake Region : Govern¬ 
ments of Olonetz, Novgo¬ 
rod, St. Petersburg, and 
Pskov . 

3,324,138 

2,480,741 

5,804,879 

1,575,442 

4,229,437 

1,478,269 

796,918 

99,513 

The Baltic Region : Govern¬ 
ments of Esthonia, Livo¬ 
nia, and Courland 

1,161,005 

1,225,993 

2,386,998 

600,489 

1,786,509 

922,322 

463,887 

35,125 

The Region of the Extreme 
North : Governments of 
Archangel and Vologda ... 

819,371 

893,805 

1,713,176 

87,776 

1,625,400 

718,774 

2,576,561 

16,488 

Ural Region: Governments 
of Viatka, Perm, and Ufa 

4,036,631 

4,269,862 

8,306,493 

372,827 

7,933,666 

3,546,451 

257,656 

221,314 

The Caucasus 

4,891,054 

4,357,641 

9,248,695 

996,248 

8,252,447 

no data 

© 

c 

no data 

Siberia 

2,954,559 

2,772,531 

5,727,090 

462,182 

5,264,908 

no data 

no data 

no data 
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Particulars of European Russia (50 governments), not including Finland, the 
government of the Vistula, the Caucasus, Siberia, and Central Asia:— 

Total of the adult working population . 35,712,250. 

Total of adult village workers . ... 28,901,922. 

Total of factor}’ and mill hands ... ... ... 1,222,372. 

A deficiency of labourers is noticed in the regions of Novorossisk and the south-east 
at the harvest time. In the former of these two regions the deficiency amounts to 
about 2,000,000, and the latter to about 100,000. This deficiency is supplied by 
workmen immigrating from neighbouring regions. In detail, in the governments of 
Orenburg, Samara, and Saratov this deficiency is expressed by about 100,000 workmen 
per summer. In this latter government the deficiency is supplied from the surplus 
of labouring hands in the neighbouring governments of the same region. In the central 
agricultural region the surplus of local labouring hands equals about 800,000 men; 
in that of the Middle Volga it is over 300,000; in Little Russia over 1,000,000; in the 
Moscow industrial region it is over 100,000; in the forest region of White Russia and 
Lithuania it is over 800,000; in the Lake region about 600,000; in the Baltic region 
about 300,000; in the region of the extreme North over 400,000, and in the Ural 
region over 600,000. 

All over Russia the deficiency of local labourers amounts to over 2,000,000, and 
the excess to over 6,000,000. 


C. W. Nicolaievsky. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LAND TRANSPORT. 

I.—Railways. 

Land transport. Railways and their speeial importance in Russia. Historical data on 
the construction of Railways. Extension of the Great Siberian Railway. Conditions 
of construction. The cost. Rates and rate policy. Differential rate system. Feed - 
ing branches. Roads. Their distribution and present condition. Government's measures 
for improving roads. Activity of the “Zemstvo.” 

"O AILWAY communication is of enormous importance in any civilised country, but 
in Russia there is a special reason why it should be even more important than in 
other countries. In Russia the rivers freeze, owing to the severe climate, and water 
communication is stopped for at least five or six months in the year. Railway com¬ 
munication then is the only communication which can be had. 

As compared with other countries, the extent of railway communication is not so 
great in proportion to the area of the country, but if we take into consideration how 
much later than other countries Russia began to construct railways and what difficulties 
had to be fought against, as this was really but a young country and industries were 
only beginning to spring up, we must admit that in this, as in many other directions, 
enormous results have been attained. It was only in the year 1836 that railways 
were begun to be constructed in Russia, there being started in that year a short 
railway of seventeen miles in length from St. Petersburg to Tzarkoe Selo, the summer 
residence of the Imperial Family. In 1838 this line was extended other two miles to 
the town of Pavolosk, and from then till 1845 the building of railways remained dormant. 
It is only from that year that the construction of railways to any extent began. From 
then till 1856, which is considered the first period of railway construction, only lines 
were made which had exclusively Government and strategical importance. In this 
period of twelve years 632 miles were constructed, being an average of 53 miles a year 
exclusive of railways in Finland, which will be mentioned later on. The following 
railways were constructed :— 

1. The Warsaw-Vienna Railway, from Warsaw to Lovich and to the Austrian 
frontier, being 204 miles in length. 

2. The Nicholas Railway, from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 400 miles. 

3. The St. Petersburg-Gatchino Railway, 28 miles, which later on joined the 
St. Petersburg-Warsaw Railway. 

It is only after 1856 that Russia entered upon a systematic and uninterrupted con¬ 
struction of railways, which were important not only from a Government and strategical, 
but in a greater extent from a commercial and industrial point of view. The late 
Emperor Alexander II., clearly understanding the enormous importance of railway 
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communication, ordered the Committee of Ministers to investigate this question most 
minutely, and in 1856 that Committee, under the personal presidency of His Imperial 
Majesty, started the first net or system of railways in Russia. Later on this system 
was greatly extended, and railways were constructed to a very large extent from 1868 
till 1878, when they dropped off to a great extent owing to the fact that the railways 
that were then in existence answered the wants of the time quite satisfactorily. During 
those 22 years, from 1856 to 1878, 13,712 miles were constructed, being on an average 
almost 600 miles a year. From 1857 till 1867 the average was 220 miles a year, and 
from 1868 to 1878 it was 980 miles a year. By that time the railways formed a system 
which served the whole of European Russia, with main lines to the limits of the 
western land frontier, the Baltic, Black, and Azov Seas, and the Caucasian Mountains 
(by Vladiskavas) and the Volga. It joined this part of the Empire in the first place 
with the Baltic Sea by St. Petersburg, Reval, the Baltic Port, Riga, and Libau; and, 
secondly, with the railways of Western Europe by the frontier stations Verzhbolovo, 
Graievo, Mlava, Aleksandrovo, Sosnovitzi, Radzivilovo, Volochisk, Oungeni, and Reni; 
in the third place with the Black and Azov Seas by Odessa, Nikolaev, Sevastopol, 
Taganrog, Rostov-on-Don; and in the fourth place with the Volga by Tzaritzin, Saratov, 
Batraki (near Samara), Nizhni-Novgorod, Kineshma, Jaroslavl, and Rybinsk. In this 
period there were also open the following sections of railways, on the other side of 
the Volga:—Batraki-Samara-Orenburg and Jaroslavl-Vologda, in the Transcaucasus, 
Poti-Tifils, and on the Ural, Perm-Ekaterinburg-Berezniaki. 

From 1879 to 1892 the construction of railways became much less important, 
there being during that period 5,466 miles opened, giving an average of 399 miles 
per year, including 858 miles in Asiatic Russia. Meanwhile the development of in¬ 
dustry was progressing with such gigantic strides and the production of the wealth of 
the country was also growing so quickly that the system of railways which had been 
constructed very soon proved to be insufficient, and it became necessary to extend 
it immediately. In 1893, soon after State Secretary S. J. de Witte became Minister 
of Finance, the construction of railways entered the third period, which has lasted 
till now, the length of lines which were being opened increasing from year to year. 
From 1893 up till 1st September, 1901, there have been constructed 14,814 miles, 
including 3,800 in Asiatic Russia and Siberia. The Great Siberian Railway is certainly 
the most remarkable feature of this third period of construction of Russian railways. 
This line has an enormous political importance not only for Russia, but for the whole 
international world. As regards Russia, it joins the central European part with 
the most remote eastern boundaries, and it has therefore an immense strategical 
importance. Besides that, it opens the way to the most infinite mineral, forest, and 
agricultural riches of Siberia. It gives them life, and it facilitates immigration into 
this rich and fertile region from other localities of European Russia, where the 
population has grown so dense that there is already a need for land. The enormous 
international importance of the Great Siberian Railway consists in creating a straight 
and uninterrupted communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the joining 
of Europe to Asia by a railway which is quicker and, for passengers at least, much 
cheaper than the existing sea communications. The Imperial Order for the con¬ 
struction of the Siberian Railway was given by the late Emperor Alexander IIP? ^ 
for the control and management of this complicated and extensive enterprise there 
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was a special committee appointed under the personal presidency of the then Heir 
Apparent, the present Emperor Nicholas II. The Imperial President of that Com¬ 
mittee was entrusted by the Imperial Rescript of 17th March, 1891, with the task of 
laying the first stone on the Russian coast of the Pacific Ocean. “ Let your auspicious 
participation in the commencement of this truly national task undertaken by me,” says 
the Rescript, “ serve as a fresh proof of my desire to facilitate the intercourse of 
Siberia with the other portions of my Empire, and thus show Siberia, so dear to me, 
my special care of its pacific developments.” On 19th May of the same year the 
Heir Apparent laid the first stone of this great undertaking at Vladivostok, on the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. When Nicholas II. ascended the throne He was pleased 
to retain the personal presidency of the Great Siberian Railway Committee, and He 
has continued to act as President up till now. Such an interest does His Imperial 
Majesty take in the undertaking that He has not missed one single meeting of the 
Committee. 

The construction of the Siberian Railway was begun at the two terminal points 
—at Cheliabinsk, a station on the Sanaro-Zlatoust Railway on the west, and at 
Vladivostok on the Pacific Ocean. The total length of the railway, including the 
E^ast Chinese Manchuria line and other branches, will be 5,542 miles. The railway 
is now opened for traffic for almost the whole of its length. The only parts which 
are not ready are the Circum-Baikal section, 157 miles, and part of the Manchuria 
Railway passing through territory that has been temporarily ceded to Russia. When 
those parts are finished the whole journey from Moscow to Vladivostok or to Port 
Arthur will occupy ten days, and a first-class ticket, including a sleeping compartment, 
will cost about jQ 12. From London the journey will take 12i days, and will cost £22 
first class, as against the present sea journey of 35 days and the fare of ^90. 
Besides, when the whole railway is ready for traffic, it is expected that the speed 
of the trains will be increased, and that the journey will be shortened by two 
or three days. Since 1900 there has been direct steam communication from Central 
Russia to Nikolaievsk and Vladivostok. The railway was opened for traffic from 
Cheliabinsk to the lake Baikal in 1896-1899, from the lake Baikal to Sretensk in 
1899-1900, and from Habarovsk to Vladivostok in 1893-1897. The passage along 
the lake Baikal is by steamers, on steam ice-breakers in the winter time, which take 
the whole train on board; and between Sretensk and Habarovsk the passage is also by 
steamer on the river Amur. More detailed information with regard to the Great 
Siberian Railway will be found in the pamphlet “ The Great Siberian Railway,” pub¬ 
lished in English by the Chancery of the Committee of Ministers, and in a book 
entitled “ Guide to the Great Siberian Railway,” published in English by the Minister 
of Ways of Communications. 


The following figures will be interesting 
Russia during the last eleven years :— 

as showing the number of miles opened 

1890 . 

424.8 miles. 

1896 . 

1,505.6 miles. 

1891 . 

78.2 „ 

1897 ... 

... 1,586.5 ,, 

1892 . 

324.7 „ 

1898 . 

... 1,898.6 „ 

1893 . 

... 1,120.6 ,, 

1899 . 

... 3,109.3 „ 

1894 . 

1895 . 

... 1,402.9 „ 

1,255.8 „ 

1900 . 

... 2,934.7 
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It will be seen from the above table that it would be quite incorrect in speaking 
of the Russian railway system, to describe it as something unchangeable, fixed, and 
keeping pace with the development which the country can attain. On the contrary, 
as the industries of Russia are developing in an extraordinary degree, so the railways 
are trying to keep pace with that development, and every day new lines are being 
constructed and others are being projected. Therefore in giving this description of 
the presrent state of the Russian railway system it is most necessary to bear in mind 
that it is only the system at the present moment, and that perhaps in a very short time 
after this book has been published the picture will be quite changed, new railways 
being opened or projected. 

Up till September, 1901, the total length of railways open for traffic, including the 
lines in Finland, was 34,643 miles, besides 616 miles of private lines, which are open 
to the public, and 6,318 miles of double lines. Only 1,774 miles are in Finland, the 
rest being in European and Asiatic Russia. Of these lines 22,846 miles belong to the 
Government and 10,023 to private companies. Besides those there are 5,471 miles 
under construction, and powers have been given for other 2,031 miles. The most 
important lines under construction are—One from Orenburg to Tashkent, which will 
give a direct communication between the central parts of European Russia and Middle 
Asia; the line from St. Petersburg to Viatka, giving direct communication between St 
Petersburg and the Great Siberian Railway; and the Moscow-Kazan-Kishtym Railway, 
which affords a more direct line from Moscow to the Great Siberian Railway. 

Although the construction of railways by private enterprise or under the im¬ 
mediate control of the Crown has undergone several alterations during past years, 
there has always been one principle which was strongly borne in mind, and it was 
this, that there must always be kept in view the great importance that railways have 
both for State and public interests. The Government, therefore, always kept the 
matter under its immediate control, and whenever private interests clashed in any 
way with State or public interests, the private interests had to give way. The first 
railways in Russia were constructed by the Crown from Government funds. That was 
due to the fact that those lines were constructed when Russian industry' and trade 
were as yet developed to a small extent, and these lines were important chiefly from 
a Government and strategic point of view. It would have been quite impossible to 
expect any private capitalist to care to invest his capital in an enterprise which could 
not promise any large return on his money. In the second period of the construction 
of railways, which came shortly after the abolition of slavery, private capitalists took 
an interest in railway enterprises, and as the Government did not yet entertain the 
idea of having the railways entirely in its hands, private companies were not only 
permitted to construct railways, but they obtained assistance from the Government 
in different ways. Notwithstanding that, the Government steadily kept in view the 
principle which we have mentioned, of controlling all railway' matters. No private 
company, therefore, was allowed to construct a railway without getting the permission 
of the Government, which was given in the form of a concession. Companies wanting 
to construct new lines had to submit to the control of the Government even as to how 
they were to construct the line, what the cost would be, and what capital was required. 
For guaranteeing safety to the public, certain rules were laid down as to the limits 
of the gradients and curves. The Government inquired into the cost, so as to warrant 
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the interests of future shareholders by seeing that the expenses incurred were not 
unnecessarily large, so that a fair dividend might be paid. As will be explained in 
another chapter, Russian capitalists rather fought shy of investing their money in any 
kind of joint-stock company, and as foreigners were then very little acquainted with 
Russia, it was difficult to expect them to furnish capital, so that the Government 
assisted private enterprise by guaranteeing “ obligation ” (stock). Generally 5 per 
cent, was guaranteed, and sometimes the Government even guaranteed 5 per cent on 
the ordinary shares. The direction taken by a railway has also to be approved by 
the Government authorities, and an Imperial Order is issued which gives the railway 
the right to take private property compulsorily. It must be mentioned that such 
Imperial Orders are meant only to guarantee the company or the Crown against any 
unreasonable demands on the part of the proprietors. The interests of the proprietors 
are also guaranteed in such a compulsory taking of the ground. It is first left to the 
parties concerned to fix the price of the land, but if they don't agree, then there is 
a special committee appointed consisting of Crown and municipal officials, who decide 
the amount of money to be paid by the railway to the private owner. If the 
private owner consents to take this price, and does not raise any question, then he 
gets the price along with 20 per cent, in addition. Should the owner not agree to 
that price, then it is revised by higher authorities, and it may be increased, but it 
cannot in any case be lower than what was fixed by the committee. If the highest 
authorities find that the price fixed by the committee was right and reasonable, then 
the owner receives that only, being deprived of the 20 per cent. 

Even during the years when railways were mostly constructed by private com¬ 
panies the Government had in view the fact that a moment might come when it would 
be more advantageous for the State and the whole country to have the railways in 
the immediate control and possession of the Crown, and therefore in all those con¬ 
cessions there was stipulated that after a period, usually of twenty years, the Crown 
was to have the right to buy the railway by paying out a certain sum to the company. 
This sum was usually arrived at by taking the average income of the company for the 
past ten years and capitalising that so as to give a return of 5 per cent, per annum. 
In the third period of the construction of railways, the idea that having the railways 
under the direct control of the Crown would serve the State and public interest better, 
grew so strong that the Crown have begun to construct a large number of railways 
without allowing them to go to private companies. During the fourth period of 
construction this idea has been the predominant one. The above-mentioned principle 
of railways having chiefly to serve State and public interests has been the reason 
why railways after their construction have been given over to the control of the Crown. 
In Russia there is a special department of acting inspectors of railways, under whose 
control are all the Government railways, and even those belonging to private companies. 

The amount of money that has been spent on the construction of railways in 
Russia now exceeds ^400,000,000, of which 95 per cent., or ^3S0,000,000, consists of 
money spent by the Crown, either directly on the construction of railways or in the 
form of guaranteed capital for private concerns. The amount of independent joint- 
stock capital in connection with railways is only about ^20,000,000. During late 
years the total returns from the railways have increased very largely owing to the 
development of trade and traffic. For example, the returns in 1885 were ^1,500 
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per mile, while in 1900 they were about ,£2,000 per mile. The working expenses have 
also increased along with the growth of the traffic, but the increase has been in a 
smaller proportion, thanks principally to the improved methods of railway working. 
In the year 1885 they amounted to about £900 per mile, which increased in the year 
1900 to about £1,200 per mile, so that the net profit increased from £600 per mile 
in 1885 to £800 per mile in 1900. The largest drawings come from the goods traffic, 
being 73 per cent The passenger traffic gives 18 per cent., the remainder being 
received from different sources. 

Dividing the total cost of railways in Russia by the number of miles constructed, 
the figure which is brought out is £10,000 as representing the cost per mile. That is 
rather a high figure, especially as the materials of construction and the cost of laboui 
are comparatively low in Russia, but it must be remembered that in this sum are 
included not only the expenses of construction, but all the expenses of providing rolling 
stock, and also, as will be seen later on, the cost of some secondary enterprises con¬ 
nected with the railways. Besides that it must be remembered that, as has been 
already mentioned, the Government are very strict in requiring the railways to be 
built without too great gradients or curves. It may be interesting to give the following 
figures as regards this technical side of the railways in Russia. The straight lines 
form 76.4 per cent, of the whole, curves with a radius of over 2,100 feet form 15.6 per 
cent, and curves with a radius of less than 2,100 feet form only 8 per cent. The lines 
which are level form 36.2 per cent, of the whole, those with gradients of from 1 to 5 feet 
in 1,000 form 28.3 per cent., gradients from 6 to 10 in 1,000 form 33.8 per cent., 
gradients of from 11 to 15 in 1,000 form 1.4 per cent., and gradients of over 15 in 
1,000 form .03 per cent. During the last ten years the passenger traffic has increased 
about five times (the increase being 374 per cent.), and the goods traffic has increased 
more than eight times (the increase being 733 per cent.). 

Until 1889 the railway companies had a free hand in fixing the rates to be charged 
on the passenger and goods traffic. This was followed with very bad consequences. 
In the first place some railways through competition reduced their rates to such an 
extent that they had to make good those losses by all kinds of economies in the working 
of the railway, which in turn had bad results. On the other hand companies which 
were in a more privileged position could raise their rates to whatever extent they 
wished. Besides that, as the rates differed with the different companies, and as the 
distance between a number of large towns was very great and was traversed over the 
lines of different companies, it was very difficult to know whether the rate charged 
was right or not, and there were also great disputes between the railway companies 
themselves. Meanwhile the railway system of Russia was growing with the industrial 
life and trade, and finally the Government, following the principle which has been 
already mentioned, decided to take the fixing of the rates under their own control. By 
the law of 8th May, 1889, no rate on a railway belonging either to the Crown or to a 
private company can be fixed without having been previously revised and approved 
of by special Government authorities created for this purpose in the Department of 
the Ministry of B inance. All railways in Russia are divided into two groups according 
as the traffic is distributed between them. Those groups have a special board in St. 
Petersburg, where the representatives of the different railways come to agree¬ 
ments as regards fixing the rates. These rates are then presented to a special rates 
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committee in the Ministry of Finance, which is formed of the officials of different 
Ministries and Departments. This committee gives its opinion as to the rates, and 
then they are brought up for the confirmation of the Minister of Finance. That 
Minister has the right to propose any rate that may be considered necessary. Soon 
after the introduction of this new system of fixing rates a great work of revision was 
undertaken, and in a few years all the rates of the Russian railways were brought into 
a very clear system, and a new rate table was published. The rates committee is not 
a temporary but a permanent body; their duty is to revise any rates which may prove 
to be in any way inconvenient, or if circumstances should demand that the rates should 
be changed or new rates introduced. The most important event in the history of 
Russian rates was the introduction in 1894 of the so-called differential rate system, 
both for passengers and goods. By this system the further that passengers and goods 
are carried the lower the rates become. It may be interesting to the reader to have 
an idea of how cheap passenger traffic has become owing to this system. The third- 
class passenger rate for the first 100 miles is about £d. per mile, for the next hundred 
miles it is less than three-eighths of a penny per mile, and when the distance is over 
200 miles the remaining part is divided into zones, namely, 8 zones of 25 versts (17 
miles), 7 zones of 30 versts (20 miles), 8 zones of 35 versts (24 miles), 13 zones of 
40 versts (27 miles), and all distances above that are divided into zones of 50 versts. 
For each such zone a passenger pays 20 copecks, or about 5d. The rate for second 
class is \\ times that of the third class, and the rate for first class is 2i times the 
third-class rate. The following examples of third-class fares may be given:—From 
St. Petersburg to Archangel, 960 miles, jQ 1 2s. 6d.; from St. Petersburg to Odessa, 
1,200 miles, jQ\ 6s.; from St. Petersburg to Sevastopol, 1,360 miles, jQ\ 10s.; from 
St Petersburg to Bakau, 2,000 miles, £1 17s.; from St. Petersburg to Batoum, 2,300 
miles, jQ 2 2s. 6d.; from St. Petersburg to Irkoutsch, 3,720 miles, ,£3; from Warsaw 
to Moscow, 800 miles, jQ 1; from Warsaw to Kars, 2,480 miles, £2 2s.; from Warsaw 
to Irkoutsch, 4,600 miles, jQZ 2s. A ticket from one place to another is available for 
several days, and the journey may be freely broken at the intermediate stations. 
The rates for the goods traffic are also charged on the principle of diminishing the rate 
the greater the journey becomes. It would be difficult here to give detailed informa¬ 
tion upon the rates on different kinds of goods, and, indeed, it would be interesting 
only to specialists. It need only be mentioned that the goods are divided according 
to their bulk and their value into twelve classes. For the class of the dearest goods 
the rate for one pood (361bs.) is one-tenth copeck (one-fortieth of a penny) per verst 
(two-thirds of a mile), being at the rate per ton of U pence per two-thirds of a mile. 
For the most bulky and cheapest goods the rate per pood is one-hundredth copeck 
per verst, which is equal to a rate per ton of one quarter of a penny per mile. 
When the goods sent take up a whole waggon the rate per waggon is still less 
for the first nine classes. For the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth classes, to which 
belong the most bulky and cheapest goods, the rate is already very cheap, and no 
decrease is allowed. Besides those normal rates there are certain easier rates 
where deductions are made on certain goods, the carrying of which it is found 
necessary to assist. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the railway system of Russia has 
already extended so greatly that it may be said that all the chief lines are constructed; 
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the central parts of the Empire, indeed, are already connected by rail with all its 
boundaries. All the Russian trade and industrial centres also are connected with 
the ports and the stations of the railways of other countries adjoining Russia, and 
generally speaking, inter-communication is entirely guaranteed. How far this is true 
may be seen by taking cases of famine. The time is not so long ago when it was quite 
impossible to bring to a certain place com from other places where there had been 
a better harvest. Russia is so large and its climate so varied that it isr generally the 
case to have a certain degree of famine in some part of the country. Owing to the 
improvements that have been brought about in farming and agriculture, Russia has 
not had for many years an extremely bad harvest in any place. Any bad harvests that 
there are have in Russia a peculiar name; they are called “medley,” which means 
that near a farm where the harvest has been entirely lost there is another farm with 
quite a satisfactory crop. In recent years the result of having such a large railway 
system has been that com is brought to these places at a rate specially reduced by 
the Government for the occasion. Peasants who have been suffering from famine 
have thus been enabled to buy the'r com at ordinary prices, or to get it on credit. 

In conclusion, the railways in Russia, on account of the peculiar condition of 
industry and trade, and especially because these are not yet perfectly developed, have 
very often to carry on business which is not conducted by railways in other countries. 
Another reason that makes that necessary is the lack as yet of rolling stock. The 
result is that a railway is very often unable to carry all the agricultural produce, for 
example, that is brought to them, and they have had to undertake the storing of the 
com; indeed, the greatest number of the grain elevators in Russia have been con¬ 
structed by railways at the stations to which the largest quantities of com are brought. 

As the main lines have been practically all constructed, attention is being now 
more turned to the branch lines. Those are constructed partly by the Crown and 
partly by private enterprise, but for the last few years the Government have laid aside 
every year over ^1,000,000 specially for the construction of branch lines. Russia 
has now come to a point when every locality which has already its main and branch 
lines may be considered to be entirely furnished with railway communication, but 
it will certainly take many years for Russia to come to the same position as regards 
railway communication as Western Europe. Still it must be said that the first part 
of the work has been successfully finished. 

II.— Roads. 

W e must now give an account of the state and manner of up-keep of the Russian 
highways and country roads. The roads are divided into three classes—the roads of 
State importance, which are maintained and managed by the Crown; the government 
and district roads, which run between the different governments or districts, and which 
are maintained and managed by the municipal and local authorities; and, lastly, the 
village roads, which are maintained by the proprietors of the lands through which they 
pass. Most of the State roads were long ago macadamised. Until the “sixties” of 
as century the government and district roads all over Russia were kept on the 
so-called “ natural system ”— i.e ., no money was gathered from the people for keeping 
those roads in order; they were divided into sections, and each section was mended 
y a certain village; while the proprietors of the adjacent land, whether the Crown 
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or private proprietors, had to supply what wood was necessary for bridges, etc. In 
the year 1864, as was mentioned in Chapter I., special institutions, “ Zemstvos, 1 ” were 
created in thirty-three governments of Russia, one of their duties being the care of 
the government and district roads. The right was given to these Zemstvos to change 
this " natural system ” of keeping the roads to a “ money system ”— i.e., to gather a 
certain amount of money from all the people who paid taxes, and from this money to 
keep the roads in order. Such a change was made by all the Zemstvos, but it resulted 
in the roads becoming worse than they were before, and that for two reasons—first, 
those Zemstvos had so many duties relegated to them, such as looking after public 
education and sanitary matters, which they found to be more important than the 
mending of roads, that they spent all their free money in providing schools and 
hospitals, leaving very little money for the roads. The second reason was the great lack 
of trained engineers, money often being spent on the roads with almost no good result. 
By degrees, as the railway system grew, there arose a want for good roads on which 
to bring goods to the railway stations, and the badness of the existing roads became 
more and more apparent. At last, therefore, the Government found it necessary to 
take steps to improve this state of things, and as they quite well understood that it 
was through no bad will that those Zemstvos were not mending the roads, but only 
through want of money, they came to assist them in the following way:—A certain large 
proportion of the expenses that the Zemstvos had to pay were transferred to the 
Crown by the law of 1st June, 1895; the sums thus transferred had still to appear in 
their budget, and were given only on condition that they were spent entirely on mending 
the roads. Since then the construction of good roads, and especially macadamised 
roads, has been begun. In those governments where the Zemstvos have not been 
introduced more attention was paid to the mending of the government roads, and they 
have been kept in pretty good order. Meanwhile the “ natural system ” of mending 
the roads has not been abolished in those governments, and the roads are even now 
mended by the peasants, which is certainly onerous on the people, but still the result is 
that the roads in those governments are in a much better state than in other parts. 

Ihe village roads and bridges are kept in order by the various proprietors through 
whose land they pass. The state of those roads is of great importance owing to the 
climatic condition of Russia. Every autumn there is a long spell of rain, the soil 
generally becomes so soft that it is almost impossible to drive along the roads unless 
they are kept in proper order or macadamised. There are very few parts of Russia 
where sand and stones are to be found; it is generally either clay soil or the so-called 
black earth, and both of these get so sodden with water that the roads become soft 
sinking mud. It is still worse in spring when the frozen ground suddenly thaws. The 
necessity for keeping the roads in good order can easily be understood. 

It must be mentioned, however, that now as the work of opening a sufficient 
quantity of elementary schools and of affording to the population medical assistance 
is almost brought to an end in the majority of the Zemstvos, the latter will have more 
free funds to spend on improving the roads, and, indeed, the sums assigned for this 
purpose are increasing yearly. Meanwhile the private landowners, and the peasants 
as well, understand more and more the necessity of having good roads, and they 
begin to keep them in better order. Thus is may be said that in this most important 
branch we may also soon expect prompt success and satisfactory results. 

e N. Lodijensky. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


WATERWAY COMMUNICATIONS. 


Direction of rivers. Total stretch. Artificial waterways. /riW vessels. Their number . 
Capacity in tons. Number of crews. Quantity of goods transferred. Distribution 
of the traffic by rivers arid principal landing stages. Sea transport. Distribution 
by seas. Foreign trade. Distribution of vessels by nationalities. Rates of freight. 
The “lesser ” and the “greater ” coasting trade. Harbours. Their recent improve¬ 
ment . Government measures for the development of the commercial fleet. Historical 
data. Private companies. The volunteer fleet. Law of 1st July , 1898, for 
encouraging national shipping. New lines of sea transport organised by the Ministry 
of Finance. Department of commercial navigation. Improvements in the organis¬ 
ation and control of the seaports. Port taxes. Education of sailors. 



HE relative commercial and economic importance of our waterways is directly 


A dependent on the connections subsisting between the seas and the waters of the 
interior, and also to a great extent in the direction of the current of the floatable and 
navigable rivers. The majority of the rivers of European Russia take their source in 
the hills of Central Russia, from which they radiate in all directions. Flowing as they 
do from the centre to the sea frontage of the country, and almost from a common source, 
the rivers facilitate the exchange of the products of one maritime basin for those of 
another, according to the demand and the relatively frequent visits to certain ports of 
sea-going ships. 

Asiatic Russia presents an entirely different spectacle. Nearly all the principal 
rivers flow from south to north into the Arctic Ocean, which is almost inaccessible to 
trade and navigation, the only exception being the East Siberian river Amour, which 
flows into the open ocean of the East 

The principal disadvantage, which is common to all our rivers, consists in 
the briefness of the period during which they are navigable owing to their freezing 
over for lengthy periods during the winter. A further disadvantage arises from the 
circumstance that the rivers of European Russia, flowing gently through level plains, 
are laid bare to the heat of the sun’s rays, for which reason their waters fall to such 
an extent during the summer months that navigation can only be continued partially 
and with difficulty. Consequently unimpeded use of the waterways can only be made 
in the spring when the rivers are swollen from the melting snow, and in the autumn, 
when the level of the waters is raised by frequent rainfalls. 

The total stretch of rivers, lakes, and canals which are utilised for the transport 
of passengers and goods amounts, in European Russia, to 51,800 miles, and, in Asiatic 
Russia, to 55,200 miles; a total of 107,000 miles. Of these waterways only about 
1,400 miles or 1J per cent, are of artificial construction, the remainder being in a 
natural state. 
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The construction of artificial waterways was chiefly performed previously to the 
second half of the last century and before the introduction of railways. The proximity 
of the sources of Russian rivers, to which reference has already been made, rendered 
possible the easy connection of the river systems by means of canals, and through them 
of the Caspian with the Baltic and White Seas, and of the Black Sea with the Baltic. 
The basin of the Volga is thus connected with that of the Neva by means of three 
artificial waterways: the systems of Vishni Volotchok, Tichvin and Maria, and with 
that of the North Dwina by the system of Duke Alexander of Wurtemberg. The 
river Dniepr is connected with the West Dwina by means of the Berezin system, with 
the Nieman by that of the Ogin, and with the Vistula by the Dniepr-Boog system. 
In addition, the Nieman and Vistula are connected by the Augustov system. Besides 
canals which serve to connect river systems (220 miles), the systems embrace canals 
cut to avoid rapids, shallows, etc. (320 miles), and sluiced rivers (960 miles). The 
construction of a canal to connect the basin of the Obi with that of the Yenisei in 
Asiatic Russia was only recently commenced. When completed the canal will be 
106 miles in length. 

Owing to our Russian watercourses flowing through extensive tracts of country, 
they are distinguished by extreme diversity in the conditions under which navigation 
can be carried on, such diversity being exhibited not only by different river basins, 
but even in the case of individual rivers. These conditions make it possible to 
divide the interior water systems of the Empire into four classes. In the first of 
these (35 per cent, of the total quantity) we would place the small tributaries and 
upper reaches of rivers which, at the time of the spring floods only, can be used 
for floating timber either in small rafts or loose; in the second (15 per cent.) the 
more considerable tributaries, along w T hich, in the spring, rafts and loaded lighters 
are floated down stream; in the third (25 per cent.) rivers navigated in both directions 
by small sailing vessels, but inaccessible for steamboats; and in the fourth (25 per 
cent.) the rivers and lakes which are navigable throughout, and which possess both 
•sailing and steam traffic. 

Accommodating itself to the dissimilar character of the various waterways, Russian 
■shipbuilding art has created a striking variety of river vessels, from sailing and 
rowing boats to barges of enormous size, and large steamships built on the American 
pattern in several stories. About eighty names or types exist of such vessels alone 
as are not driven by steam. The construction of vessels for river navigation is carried 
•on very extensively. In European Russia alone there are more than a thousand 
centres where river boats are built every year. Vessels not driven by steam are 
generally built without drawings by local self-taught builders, while steamboats are 
constructed at engineering works and, only rarely, abroad. The total number of 
ships not steam-driven constructed annually in European Russia is about 6,000, costing 
about 850,000 pounds sterling; while more than 150 steamers are built at a cost 
of 740,000 pounds sterling. 

The recent development of trade and commerce has caused a considerable increase 
in navigation. The goods traffic increases every year, involving a corresponding growth 
an the river fleet. 

The growth and condition of the river fleet of European Russia is shown in 
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the following figures obtained by a general census on ships taken in the years 1884, 

1889, and 1895:— ' c 

? Steamships. 


Census. 

N umber of Ships. 

Total Nominal HP. 

Total Number of 
Crews. 

1884 . 

1,246 

72,105 

18,766 

1890 . 

1,824 

103,206 

129,759 

25,814 

1895 . 

2,539 

32,689 


During the eleven years indicated above the number of steamships was nearly 
doubled, the number of vessels increased by 104 per cent., the total nominal horse¬ 
power by 80 per cent, and the number of the crews by 74 per cent. 


Vessels not Driven by Steam. 


Census. 

Number of Vessels. 

Capacity in Tons. 

Total Number of 
Crews. 

1884 . 

20,095 

5,937,000 

94.099 

1890 . 

20,125 

6,578,000 

90,356 

1895 . 

20.580 

8,639,000 

95,608 


During this period of eleven years the number of non-steam-driven river boats 
and of their crews showed very little alteration, but the capacity was increased by 
45 per cent. The mean carrying capacity of a non-steam-driven vessel in 1884 was 
296 tons, in 1890 it was about 320 tons, and in 1895 it had risen to 426 tons. Such 
an increase, not in the number of vessels, but in their size, indicates a tendency to 
utilise to the utmost the resources of the waterways, especially at the time of the 
spring floods. 

A classification of tonnage, according to the various river basins, shows that more 
than 55 per cent, of the steam tonnage and 32 per cent, of the non-steam-driven 
shipping fall to the share of the Volga basin. The basin of the Neva comes next 
m order of importance with 14 per cent, of the steam and about 30 per cent, of the 
remaining tonnage. The basin of the Dniepr has 11 per cent, of the steam and less 
than 10 per cent, of other shipping; while the remaining river basins have an insignificant 
number of steamboats each and less than 10 per cent, of the non-steam-driven tonnage. 

In regard to character the steam river tonnage of European Russia was classed 
as follows:— 


Class of Ships. 

Number of Ships. 

Total Number of Nominal ; 
HP. 

Passenger boats and passenger and 
cargo boats . 

604 

32,454 

Cargo boats. 

88 

6,363 

I Tour boats ... 

1,600 

85,031 

Service boats 

23 

955 


224 

4,956 


2,539 

129,759 
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Tugboats are the most numerous class of vessels plying the interior waterways, 
and constitute about 55 per cent of the total number of ships. Passenger boats, and 
boats that are partly employed for carrying passengers and partly as cargo vessels, 
constitute about 24 per cent of the total. The average nominal horse-power of the 
several classes of steam vessels works out as follows:—Cargo boats 72hp., passenger 
boats 54hp., tugboats 53hp., tour boats 40hp., service boats 22hp. 

The principal types of vessels not driven by steam, according to the census of 
1895 referred to above, were:— 


Types of Vessels. 

Number of Vessels. Total C ? rr £ n « Capacity 

in Tons. 

Volga barges 

Bielianas 

Boats . 

Boats, Neva type ... 

Maria system boats... 

Half-boats (Maria system)... 
Remaining types 

3,549 4,151,000 

108 329,000 

758 375,000 

1,045 281,000 

2,347 782,000 

2,092 744,000 

10,681 1,977,000 

20,580 8,639,000 


The six principal types of non-steam-driven boats enumerated above constitute 
about 60 per cent, of the total tonnage. Volga barges furnish more than 47 per cent, 
of the carrying capacity of river shipping. An average barge of this description has a 
carrying capacity of more than 1,150 tons, while the largest will take a cargo of 
5,000 tons. They are principally used for the carriage of grain or naphtha in bulk. 
Bielianas have an average capacity of 2,000 tons and a maximum of 8,000 tons. They 
are built for one season only, are floated down stream, and are principally loaded with 
timber for building purposes. The cargo capacity of the remaining types does not 
exceed an average of 500 tons. These boats and Maria system boats are used for the 
transport of wood for fuel and the half-boats for grain. 

The composition of the river fleet of Asiatic Russia may be expressed approxi¬ 
mately in the following figures:—Steam vessels, 275, with a total of 18,161 nominal 
horse-power; other vessels, 818, possessing a carrying capacity of 322,601 tons. The 
greater number of steamboats ply in the basins of the Amour and Obi, while non-steam- 
driven vessels are most numerous in that of the Obi, equal to nearly one-half of the total. 

During the last six years the following quantities of goods were transported over 
the waterways of European Russia, both in vessels and on rafts:— 

In 1894 . 23,313,000 tons In 1897 . 27,880,000 tons 

In 1895 . 23,481,000 „ In 1898 . 28,371,000 „ 

In 1896 . 25,055,000 „ ! In 1899 . 30,382,000 ,, 

These figures indicate a steady and very perceptible increase in the goods traffic 
over the water routes of the interior. A glance at the figures for a more considerable 
period shows that during the last fifteen years the amount of goods traffic has doubled, 
the increase being exhibited both in the number of vessels and in that of rafts, while 
retaining the proportions of the former (60 per cent.) to the latter (40 per cent.). 
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Carried. 

Average during the Period of Navigation. 

In Ships. 

In Rafts. 

Total. 

In Thousands of Tons. 

1882-1886 

8,131 

5,754 

13,885 

1887-1891 

9,590 

7,575 

17,165 

1892-1896 

12,885 

8,950 

21,835 

1897 

16,810 

11,070 

27,880 


The total quantity of goods transported over the inland waterways during the 
same five-yearly periods and classed according to the character of the cargoes is 
shown in the following table:— 


Average Carried 
during the 
Navigations of. 

Principal 

Grains. 

"3 

CO 

Naphtha and 
Naphtha 
Residues. 

Kerosene and 
other Products 
of Naphtha. 

Timber for 

Building 

Purposes. 

Wood for 

Fuel. 

Other Goods. 

Total. 

In Thousands of Tons. 

1882-1886 

2,195 

393 

255 

193 

5,768 2,889 

2,192 

13,885 

1887-1891 

2,393 

361 

637 

j 283 

7,233 3,595 

2,663 

17,165 

1892-1896 

2,974 

543 

1,770 

401 

8,823 3,689 

3,635 

21,835 

1897 

3,815 

698 

3,007 

546 

1 

10,641 3,920 

5,243 

27,880 


The increase in the quantity of naphtha and of naphtha residues transported 
is especially striking, nearly twelve times as much being carried at the end of the period 
indicated as at the beginning. The transport of kerosene and other products of naphtha 
shows a threefold increase, that of building timber an increase of 84 per cent, and that of 
wood fuel 36 per cent.; while the transport of other goods not specified has increased 
two and a half fold. The other goods transported consist largely of building material, 
of cast iron, wrought iron, fish, linseed, and coal. The total quantity of goods trans¬ 
ported is distributed unequally among the various river basins proportionately to the 
relative length of the respective water routes on the one hand, and to their commercial 
importance on the other. 


Transported during 1897 over the Basins 
of the Following Rivers. 

In Ships. j 

In Rafts. 

Total. 

In Thousands of Tons. 

Volga 

10,545 

3,970 

14,515 

Neva, with Lakes 

2,936 

1,410 

4,346 

North Dwina 

213 

689 

902 

Dniepr 

1,689 

1,640 

3,329 

West Dwina 

115 

1,525 

1,640 

Nieman 

115 

1,164 

1,279 

Don 

607 

229 

836 

Southern Boog 

426 

_ 

426 

Narova, with Lakes 

82 

213 

295 j 

Other Rivers 

82 

230 

312 


16,810 

11,070 

! 

27,880 
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Thus, in 1897, the Volga basin had 52 per cent, of the total traffic, the Neva, 
16 per cent., the Dniepr 12 per cent., the West Dwina 6 per cent., the Nieman 5 per 
cent., the North Dwina and Don 3 per cent, each, and the Southern Boog and Narova 1 
per cent. each. The transport of rafts exceeds that of ships only in the basins of the 
North Dwina and the Narova; while in the basin of the Southern Boog rafts are not 
floated at all. Generally speaking, the bulk of the traffic on the interior Russian 
waters—both in the case of ships and of rafts—is down stream, with the exception of 
the Volga, 77 per cent, of the traffic of which is up stream. 

The following table shows the distribution of the principal goods transported 
over the several river basins in 1897:— 


River Systems. 

Principal 

Grains. 

*3 

cn 

Naphtha and 
Naphtha 
Residues. 

Kerosene ant! 
other Products 
of Naphtha. 

Timber 

for Building 

Purposes. 

Wood for 

Fuel. 

Other Goods. 

Total. 


In Thousands of Tons. 

Volga 

2,291 

604 

3,011 | 

527 

3,615 

1,540 

2,927 

14,515 

Neva, with Lakes 

36 

6 

— 

— 

1,418 

1,583 

1,303 

4, 46 

North Dwina 

64 

3 

— 

15 

716 

49 

69 

902 

Dniepr ... 

659 

62 

3 

3 

1,718 

387 

497 

3,329 

West Dwina 

20 

3 

— 

— 

1,472 

85 

60 

1,640 

Nieman ... 

8 

_ 

— 

— 

1,052 

167 

52 

1,279 

Don 

430 

3 

3 

45 

249 

13 

134 

836 

Southern Boog. 

277 

13 

— 

11 

— 

3 

122 

426 

Narova, with Lakes ... 

— 

3 

— 

— 

211 

72 

9 

295 

Other Rivers 

30 

15 

— 

— 

190 

21 

70 

312 


3,815 

j 698 

3,017 

546 

10,641 

3,920 

5,243 

27,880 


Of the total quantity of grain 60 per cent, is transported over the Volga basin, 
17 per cent, over that of the Dniepr, 11 per cent, over that of the Don, i per cent, 
over that of the Southern Boog, and 5 per cent, over the basins of other rivers. The 
Volga basin also transports about 86 per cent, of the total quantity of salt, that of the 
Dniepr 9 per cent., and the others not more than 5 per cent. Naphtha and kerosene 
are almost wholly carried along the Volga, which system also gets the bulk of the 
timber and other goods. 

The vessels and rafts are loaded and discharged at the river landing-stages, of 
which there are more than 2,500 in European Russia. In 189 1 these landing-stages 
entered and cleared more than 130,000 vessels and nearly 260,000 rafts, the total value 
of the cargoes amounting to about ^44,000,000. T. he principal landing-stages, accord¬ 
ing to the number of ships and the quantity of goods transported, neglecting the 
movement of empty tonnage and of passenger and tugboats, during 189/ were as 
follows:— 
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Landing-Stages. 

Number of River 
Vessels. 

Quantity of River Cargoes on 
Rafts and Vessels. 

Approximate Value 

of Cargoes in 

Million* of Pounds 

Sterling. 

Despatched. 

Arrived. 

Sent Out. 

j Received. 

Total. 

In Thousands of Tons. 

Astrakhan on the Volga 

3,228 

2,724 

3,734 

938 

4,672 

7.8 

St. Petersburg on the Neva... 

1,499 

12,960 

84 

4,092 

4,175 

2.7 

Nizhni-Novgorod on the Volga ! 

7,585 

6,412 

462 

1,152 

1,620 

5.0 

Tsaritzin on the Volga 

1,482 

2,052 

40 

1,241 

1,282 

2.9 

Riga on the West Dwina ... 

3 

1,007 

— 

1,067 

1,062 

0.6 

Saratov on the Volga 

1,738 

1,639 

128 

923 

1,050 

1.9 

Rybinsk 

6,295 

3,760 

172 

590 

759 

3.6 

Rostov-on-the-Don. 

2,327 

3,082 

52 

638 

690 

3.3 

Archangel on the North Dwina 

493 

604 

2 

652 

669 

0.9 


As regards the quantity and the value of the cargoes, Astrakhan stands first on the 
list. As regards the number of vessels, however, the lead is taken by St. Petersburg, 
followed by Nizhni-Novgorod and Rybinsk. 

Some of the more important stations are centres of special traffic: thus the grain 
trade centres at Samara, Saratov, Nizhni-Novgorod, and Rybinsk, all on the Volga; 
salt at the villages of Vladimirovka (Volga) and Ousolye (Kama); fish at Astrakhan 
and Tsaritsin; iron at Levshino (Tchusovaya) an dat Nizhni-Novgorod; and naphtha 
at Astrakhan. 

The distances traversed by the cargoes over the interior watercourses, and the 
capacity of the vessels constitute, besides other conditions (such as the level of the 
water in the rivers and the competition of rival shipowners), the principal factors 
influencing the rates of freight charged on goods carried over the river systems. 

The average rates of freight charged during the years 1895 to 1897 for the 
carriage of the principal kinds of goods over the waterways of European Russia 
were as follows:— 


On the Kama and Volga below Rybinsk . 
Over the Maria system 
On the Dniepr below the rapids 
On the Don ... 

On the Southern Boog 


| Grain, j 

Cast and 
wrought iron 
not 

manufactured. 

Salt. 

Naphtha 

Cargoes. 

! 

In Pence per Ton and Mile. 

0.11 

0.09 

0.08 

0.07 

0.20 

0.21 

0.21 

— 

0.26 

. 

1 _ 

_ 

0.31 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.31 

— 

— 

— 


It will be seen from the above list that the cheaper rates of freight are charged 
on those rivers which are distinguished by great length and on goods which require to 
be transported considerable distances. Considered in detail and with reference to 
the temporary relation of the supply of tonnage to the demand, the rates of freight 
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vary considerably, fluctuating between .02 and .38 pence per ton and mile, while always 
remaining twice and three times cheaper than the railway rates for the same classes 
of goods. 

As regards the history of the development and improvement of water routes 
of the Empire, the solicitude of the Government was displayed for the first time in 
a decree of the Tsar Alexis (1649), which prohibited the construction of dams and 
w'ater-mills on navigable rivers, in order not to impede the movements of vessels. 

Peter the Great, having commenced the building of a navy at Voronezh, ordered 
(1698) the removal of stones and trees which choked the bed of the Don and its 
tributary the Voronezh, the clearing of the mouth of the Don, and the connection 
of the Volga basin with that of the Don, but the works were interrupted on the Turks 
obtaining possession of the mouth of the Don in 1711. In the same reign the Vishni- 
Volotchok system, connecting the Neva with the Volga, was constructed, and the 
systems now known as those of Tichvin and Maria projected. 

Paul I. instituted a “Department of Navigation Communications” in 1798, the 
effect of which was to considerably increase the activity of the Government in this 
direction. The projected Tichvin and Maria systems were completed, the work of 
connecting the Dniepr with the West Dwina and Nieman was commenced, and the 
canal which makes the circuit of the Dniepr rapids was constructed. 

The improvement of the water routes was actively prosecuted up to the time 
of the Crimean campaign, after which the construction of railways came to the fore. 
During that period the Maria system was deepened and the “ Emperor Alexander II.” 
canal constructed. In 1862 the first dredgers appeared on the Volga. In 1865 the 
stretch of the Volga between Tver and Rybinsk was improved for navigation, and, 
since 1871, movable dams have been constructed. 

During the last quarter of a century just completed attention was once again 
directed to the importance of water routes, and a series of important measures were 
adopted to improve the conditions of navigation. The most important of these 
measures were the following:—With the introduction and development of a fleet of 
steamboats it became necessary to maintain a certain uniform depth of the rivers. 
In the meantime, however, the melting snows and swollen streams in the spring carry 
with them uprooted trees, undermine portions of the river banks, and deposit on the 
beds of the rivers a quantity of material which is a hindrance and a danger to 
navigation. To remove this a complete fleet of dredgers has been acquired, and 
considerable sums are spent annually on the work of dredging the rivers. 

In 1900 the following w^ere employed:— 


12 dredging machines with an efficiency of 325 cubic yards per hour. 


5 », >> 

13 „ 

32 „ 

2 suction dredgers 

4 >> >» 

215 mud lighters employed in transporting the collected rubbish, and a score or so of steamboats. 


195 to 325 cubic yards per hour. 
130 to 195 cubic yards per hour, 
less than 130 cubic yards per hour. 
1,950 cubic yards per hour. 

130 to 195 cubic yards per hour. 


Special cranes are used to remove stones and the trunks of submerged trees. 
The entire fleet is occupied in clearing a way through rapids, in fixing the banks, 
constructing refuges for vessels, etc., etc. 
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Marks are fixed to indicate where the watercourses are interrupted by shallows 
or where the channel shifts from shore to shore in order that the proper course may 
be steered by the persons in charge of the vessels, these marks being lighted up 
at night. About 14,000 miles of the water routes are thus marked out. In view of 
the frequent fluctuations in the level of the water in the rivers 480 posts exist for its 
proper observation. 

There is, besides, a system of technical supervision and a staff of river police. 

The question of the registration of river tonnage is on the point of being solved, 
and the same applied to the alteration of existing regulations dealing with the con¬ 
struction and sale of vessels, and the granting of loans, and of a whole series of 
measures directed towards the development and improvement of river steamboat traffic 
and construction. 

The total number of vessels constituting the Russian commercial sea-going and 
coasting fleet, both steam and sailing ships, to the 1st January, 1900, are distributed 
as follows, according to the seas:— 


White Sea 

Baltic 

Black and Azov Seas 
Caspian Sea 

Steamships. Sailing Ships. 

Total. 

Number, j 

£«£? FnTot y 

Number. 

Capacity 
in Tons. 

39 

114 

297 

259 

6,542 416 23,892 

39,917 650 86,754 

165,804 659 43,937 

122,612 517 111,835 

455 

764 

956 

776 

30,434 

126,671 

209,741 

234,447 

1 709 

i 

334,875 2,242 266,418 

2,951 

601,293 


The total tonnage of our commercial fleet is 601,000 tons. Of this number 
55.5 per cent, are steamships and 44.5 per cent, sailing ships. On a more detailed 
inspection of these tables it appears that in the case of individual seas the commercial 
relation of steam to sailing vessels shows considerable variation. In the White and 
Baltic Seas there is a considerable preponderance of sailing vessels over steam vessels, 
both in respect to actual number and to the tonnage. In the Caspian and Black Seas, 
though sailing ships are more numerous, steamships have the advantage in respect of 
tonnage. This is particularly the case with the Black Sea fleet. The preponderance 
of steam tonnage in the two latter seas is due to the fact that the vessels belonging to 
two of the most important steamship companies—the Russian Steam Shipping and 
Irading Society and the Volunteer Fleet—are registered at southern ports. These 
companies own together 100,000 tons. On the Caspian, again, there is a large number 
of tank ships employed in the transport of naphtha. The following table shows the 
distribution of steam tonnage, according to the size of individual vessels, in the 
principal seas:— 
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White Sea.! 

Baltic. 

Black and 
Azov Seas.! 

Caspian. 

Total. 

Up to 50 tons ... 

12 

37 

48 

15 

112 

50 to 200 tons ... 

13 

27 

85 

48 

173 

200 to 400 tons... 

6 

22 

49 

55 

132 

400 to 600 tons... 

5 

9 

29 

41 

84 

600 to 1,000 tons 

1 

9 

45 

78 

133 

1,000 to 2,000 tons 

_ 

8 

20 

19 

47 

Upwards of 2,000 tons 

— 

2 

20 

— 

22 

Or unspecified dimensions 

2 

— 

1 

3 

6 


Taken as a whole, the bulk of the steam vessels on all seas are of 50 to 200 tons 
and less than 50 tons, the latter being for the greater part tugboats employed in the 
various roads and ports. In respect of carrying capacity the greater part of the 
steamers are capable of loading cargoes varying between 325 and 650 tons (144 steam¬ 
ships), while 90 steamships have a cargo capacity of from 1,000 to 1,600 tons. Only 
25 ships have a cargo capacity of more than 2,400 tons, of which two are in the 
Baltic and twenty in the Black Sea. 

The steamships may be classed as follows:—Passenger boats, passenger-cargo 
boats, cargo boats, tank steamers, tugboats, sendee boats, and lifeboats. 


| White Sea. Baltic. ! Caspian, j Tout. 


Passenger and mail boats 

_ 

8 

39 

6 

53 

Passenger-cargo boats ... 

11 

33 

64 

57 

165 

Cargo boats 

6 

27 

91 

21 

145 

Tank boats and combined tank 
and cargo boats 


3 

5 

130 

138 

, Tug, life, and service boats 

22 

43 

98 

45 

208 


Classed according to tonnage, the passenger and mail boats constitute 16 per cent., 
of the total cargo-passenger boats 31 per cent., cargo boats 21 per cent., tank steamers 
28 per cent., and tugs 4 per cent. 

The total carrying capacity of the steam fleet amounts to 403,000 tons, which are 
unevenly distributed among the respective seas thus—the Black and Azov Seas have 
60 per cent., the Caspian has 36 per cent., and the White and Baltic together have 
14 per cent, of the total. Of the different types of steamships the greatest total 
carrying capacity is that of the tank and cargo boats—125,500 tons. The cargo boats 
have a carrying capacity of 114,500 tons, passenger-cargo boats 111,000 tons, and 
passenger mail boats 50,000 tons. 

The greater part of the steam tonnage is owned by joint-stock companies (56.9 per 
cent, of the total tonnage). Private individuals own 24.2 per cent., private companies 
and commercial firms 17.6 per cent., and Government and public institutions 1.3 per cent. 

The total value of the steam tonnage amounts to about ^10,600,000. The most 
valuable fleet is that of the Black and Azov Seas (51.1 per cent, of the total value). 
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After these come the Caspian 37.5 per cent., and lastly the White and Baltic Seas with 
11.4 per cent of the total value. The steamships are either of iron, steel, or wood or 
composite, as follows:— 



Steel. 

Iron. 

Wood. 

Composite. 

White Sea . 

12 

17 

7 

3 

Baltic Sea . 

52 

55 

5 

3 

Black and Azov Seas .. 

100 

177 

17 

4 

Caspian Sea ... 

143 

104 

1 

10 

Total 

307 

352 

30 

20 


The majority of the steam vessels are built of iron and steel, most of the wooden 
and composite ones being tugboats. 

The bulk of the steam tonnage is built abroad. 

Abroad. Russia. 


White Sea ... ... ... ... ... 27 . 11 

Baltic Sea . 88 26 

Black and Azov Seas ... ... ... ... 253 . 42 

Caspian Sea. 156 97 

Total . 524 176 


The, above table shows that three-fourths of the total number of steamships and 
four-fifths of the total tonnage are built abroad. The Caspian Sea has the largest 
number of boats of Russian construction, which is explained by its geographical position. 

Forty-four per cent of the steam tonnage is made up by ships of recent construction, 
which have been launched within the last ten years. The proportion of vessels of 
older construction that have been afloat for twenty years and more is 31.9 per cent. 

Screw steamers are most numerous in all the seas, constituting about 77 per cent, 
of the total; one-half of them are fitted with twin screws. There are consequently 
only 23 per cent, of paddle boats. 

It was pointed out above that the number of sailing vessels far exceeds that of 
steamships, and was, in 1900, 2,215. 

About 65 per cent, of the total of sailing ships has a carrying capacity not 
exceeding 100 tons. 

Five hundred and seventy-one vessels have a capacity of 100 to 300 tons, while 
40 vessels have a capacity of more than 500 tons. 

The total carrying capacity of the sailing fleet is about 420,750 tons. 

Number of Carrying Capacity 


Vessels. in Tons. 

White Sea. 413 37,250 

Baltic Sea. 646 162,400 

Black and Azov Seas . 655 82,200 

Caspian Sea . 501 138,900 


Total . 2,215 . 420,750 


Of a total of 420,750 tons 67 per cent, falls to the share of the exterior seas, and 
,),J P er cen t. to the Caspian. The most capacious vessels are found in the Baltic and 
Caspian. 
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While exceeding the steam fleet numerically, the sailing fleet falls far behind 


in point of value. 

Number of Value. 

White Sea. 413 ... £132,500 

Baltic Sea. 646 . 520,000 

Black and Azov Seas ... ... 655 . 322,100 

Caspian Sea . ... 501 616,400 


Total . 2,215 . £1,591,000 


Of a total of 420,750 tons 67 per cent, falls to the share of the exterior seas, and 
costly vessels employed in the carriage of naphtha. The second place in respect to 
the value of the vessels constituting its sailing fleet is the Baltic and, in their order, 
the Black and Azov and White Seas. 

The greater part of the sailing vessels (1,763) are built in Russia of various kinds 
of timber. 

Sailing vessels built of oak and pine are most numerous in the Black Sea. Many 
of the ships in the Baltic and Caspian Seas are built of pine alone, while in the White 
Sea they are usually built of pine and fir together. 

The following is the distribution of the entire fleet, both of steam and sailing 
ships, according to the various ports:— 



Steam 

Ships. 

Sailing 

Ships. 

White Sea. 

Archangel 

28 

... 307 

Soroki ... 

1 

56 

Onega ... 

5 

51 

Mezen ... 

1 

2 

Not shown . 

4 

... — 

Baltic Sea. 

Riga . 

30 

... 244 

Reval. 

14 

72 

Pernan 

5 

66 

Dago-Kertel ... 

1 

40 

Windau 

6 

43 

St. Petersburg... 

25 

42 

Narva ... 

2 

47 

Arensburg 

1 

30 

Libau ... 

16 

20 

Hapsal... 

— 

16 

Cronstadt 

11 

5 

Not shown 

3 

25 

Caspian Sea. 

Astrakhan 

239 

... 508 

Baku. 

18 

9 


Caspian Sea (Cont.). 

Steam 

Ships. 

Sailing 

Ships. 

Petrovsk 

1 

— 

Not shown 

Black and Azov 

1 

Seas. 


Odessa 

159 

... 182 

Rostov 

50 

88 

Nikolaev 

10 A 

... 215 

Kherson 


Kertch 

10 

67 

Taganrog 

28 

28 

Berdiansk 

3 

31 

Batoum 

6 

5 

Mariupol 

10 

8 

Eupatoria 

— 

8 

Eisk 

— 

6 

Aker man 

— 

5 

Theodosia 

3 

2 

Sevastopol 

6 

6 

Temriuk 

— 

3 

Genichesk 

— 

1 

Ueni 

5 

1 

Ismail ... 

— 

1 

Poti ... . 

— 

1 

NovorossisU 

4 

... — 

Not shown 

— 

... 1 


Marine routes and the oversea trade are in all countries very closely connected. 
In this respect Russia is very favourably placed, as it possesses, in Europe alone, a 
coast line over 12,000 miles in extent, two-thirds of the entire quantity of goods exported 
being carried by sea. Similarly more than one-half of the total quantity of the goods 
imported into the country' (according to value) comes by water. Such being the case, 
a speedy and powerful development might have been expected of the Russian com- 
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mercial fleet. In reality, however, no such development has taken place, the bulk of 
the marine transport trade being in the hands of foreigners. 

The poor success of the Russian commercial fleet is to be explained by the fact 
that international trade has, from time immemorial, been in the hands of foreign mari¬ 
time powers, and when the development of Russian shipping began, it had to face the 
competition of experienced and powerful rivals in the person of foreign enterprisers. 

The trade with foreign countries began to acquire importance in the reign of 
Peter the Great. Having conquered the delta of the Neva and several towns on the 
shores of the Baltic, and having connected the basins of the Baltic and the Volga by 
means of an uninterrupted waterway, Peter the Great was the first to open a way for 
the export of Russian farm produce from the banks of the Volga and from Central 
Russia. At that time the foreign export trade proceeded by way of Archangel, St 
Petersburg, Riga, Reval, Narva, and Wiburg. Of 113 vessels which sailed to Russian 
ports in 1703, 112 came to Archangel and 1 to St. Petersburg. Towards the end of 
the reign of Peter the Great, however, 453 ships came annually, and of these 180 came 
to St Petersburg. They brought with them goods to the value of ^£175,000, and took 
away with them goods worth ^280,000. 

Towards the end of the reign of the Empress Catherine II. the annual number of 
ships was 2,430; the value of the exports was ^6,000,000, and that of the imports 
^3,675,000. 

Previous to the year 1802 the available data dealing with the external trade of 
the Empire are of a fragmentary character, but subsequent to that date printed reports 
begin to appear. These were published annually, with an interruption only in the 

years 1808 to 1811. 

The mean annual value of the Russian export and import trade in thousands of 
pounds sterling from 1800 to 1900:— 


Years. 

Export. 

Import. 

Turnover. 

Percentage. 

1800 -1824 

6,733 

5,061 

11,794 

100 

1825 -1849 

11,772 

10,500 

22,272 

189 

1850 -1874 

27,510 

27,706 

55,216 

467 

1875 -1899 

62,592 

52,066 

114,658 

972 


It will be seen from the above table how quickly the development of Russia’s 
foreign trade proceeded during the nineteenth century. During the first quarter of 
the century trade developed in spite of the wars which were then in progress; while, 
during the second quarter, imports were restrained by a strong protective tariff. In 
the third quarter of the century the enormously increased exports and imports are to 
be ascribed to the great reform of the 19th February', 1861, which enabled 23,000,000 
of liberated people to apply their energies wdth greater prospect of benefit to the 
development of the natural wealth of the country. 

Thanks to the customs policy, which is directed towards the strengthening and 
development of industrial enterprise within the country, the exports have increased 
considerably during the last twenty-five years, while the imports show a much slower 
growth. The turnover during the entire century, however, has increased eight and 
a half times. 
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The figures adduced above include the exchange of commodities both by sea 
and by land. At the commencement of the nineteenth century an average of 88 per 
cent, was exported by sea and 12 per cent, overland; towards the middle of the century 
*the export by water was 83 per cent., and at the close of the century* 73 per cent. 
The imports by sea were 78 per cent, in the beginning of the century, 63 per cent, 
towards the middle, and 54 per cent, at the close, showing a relative decrease which 
is due to the multiplication of railway routes. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth centuiy Russian commercial ports were 
visited by as many as 3,777 sea-going vessels annually, while 3,750 left Russia for 
foreign ports. Towards the middle of the century the number of incoming vessels 
rose to 6,780, with a cargo capacity of 1,254,000 tons. Gradually increasing, the 
number of arrivals may be expressed in the following figures:— 


In 1860 . 

11,039 

with a carrying capacity of 2,126,000 

tons. 

In 1870 . 

14,150 

a it 

tt 

3,678,000 

,, 

In 1880 . 

15,357 

tt tt 

it 

5,420,000 

t » 

In 1890 . 

11,045 

it tt 

tt 

7,250,000 

tt 

In 1898 . 

11,864 

a tt 

it 

9,031,947 


Thus, between the years 1850 and 1898, the number of vessels 

was doubled, while 

the total tonnage was increased six times. Within the 
tonnage reached 16.5 times the original figures. 

century, 

however, 

the total 

According to their respective 

nationalities, these 

arrivals show the 

following 

proportions:— 


1802. 

1850. 


1898. 



Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Russian 


7.2 

16.6 


21.2 

British 


25.8 . 

27.5 


27.5 

Dutch... 


5.2 . 

6.5 


1.1 

Turkish 


10.9 

13.0 


5.2 

Italian 


. . 

4.4 


2.6 

Swedish and Norwegian ... 


11.8 . 

3.9 


10.8 

Danish 


9.5 

2.2 


10.2 

German 


26.5 

10.5 


11.8 

French 


0.4 

1.8 


2.0 

Other Flags ... 


2.7 . 

13.6 


7.6 



100.0 

100.0 


100.0 

The greatest activity in the oversea shipping trade is 

exhibited by the Baltic, after 

which come the Black and Azov Seas. 





Number of vessels arriving:— 


1802. 

1850. 


1899. 

In the Baltic Sea . 


2,768 . 

3,423 


5,788 

In the Black and Azov Seas ... 


706 . 

2,590 


4,421 

In the White Sea 


236 

547 


712 

In the Caspian Sea 


20 

220 


943 



3,730 

6,780 

11,864 
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A more marked increase is observed in the tonnage of the vessels arriving at 
Russian ports:— 


Baltic Sea ... 

Black and Azov Seas 

White Sea. 

Caspian Sea... 


1802 . 

1850 . 

1898 . 

418,092 

134,002 

3,573,914 

73,204 

487,244 

4,863,784 

59,976 

112,104 

310,353 

640 

19,396 

283,896 

551,912 

1,252,746 

9,031,947 


The tonnage of vessels arriving at ports in the White Sea will be observed to have 
increased five-fold, that of vessels coming to Baltic ports eight and a half fold, to the 
Caspian 444-fold, and to the Black and Azov Seas 66-fold. 

In respect to the value of the goods exported at the commencement of the century, 
the lead was taken by the Baltic Sea, the various ports of which exported 85.5 per 
cent, of the total. The Black Sea ports exported 5.4 per cent., those of the White 
Sea 8.9 per cent, and those of the Caspian 0.2 per cent. The value of the imports 
was distributed as followsBaltic ports 90.9 per cent., Black Sea ports 5.8 per cent., 
White Sea ports 1.6 per cent., and Caspian Sea ports 1.7 per cent At the end of the 
century the Baltic still maintains its place at the head of the import trade in respect 
of the value of its imports, while it has yielded its supremacy in the export trade to 
the Black Sea. The White Sea, as hitherto, possesses a very inconsiderable import 
trade and a constantly diminishing export, while in the Caspian both the one and the 
other show a steady increase. 

The general displacement of sailing vessels by steam tonnage is accompanied by 
a constant increase in the size of the steamships, and a corresponding improvement 
m the construction of the machinery. 


As a result of the former circumstance, it has become possible to transport large 
quantities of goods at a time, involving a comparatively trifling addition to the cost 
of transport (maintenance and pays of crew, etc.); while the latter of these two 
circumstances carries with it an acceleration of the speed of steamers and a consequent 
increase m the number of voyages made by each boat. The existence of permanent 
agents and telegraphic communication render it possible to quickly follow one freight 
tnp y another. Owing to the regulation of the supply and the demand, and to the 
enormous competition, the rates of freight have fallen considerably. The average 
ra e o re.g t per hundredweight of the principal grain cargoes, from Odessa to Great 
Britain dunng late years was as followsWheat 54d„ oats 8d„ barley 6d„ maize 5Id. 

.. „ IS ral:e * oes no ^ delude insurance, which amounts to from 1.5 per cent, to 
O.o per cent., and even less. 

• . ? fluctuations in the rates of freight are due to the most diverse causes, the 

principal of which are the condition of the Great Britain freight market, local 
conditions (accumulation of cargoes or abundance of tonnage), and the known 
< ependence of the freight market upon the season of the year. Thus freights from 
Russian ports are always lowest in June and July; in August, when the export of 
e£in f t0 1, 7 icrea - se > fre 'g hts begin to rise, and reach a maximum in October 
aft * . n ^ eceni ber they fall again, rising for a short time in the spring, 

after which there ,s a gradual fall till the ordinary- summer rates are reached. 
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There is also a permanent difference (up to 30 per cent.) in the rates of freight 
paid from ports lying quite near each other, and in the same seas, which is due to the 
difference in the depth of the harbours. Thus the freight from Odessa and Sevastopol, 
which ports are accessible to all vessels entering the Black Sea, are lower than those 
from Nicolaev. In the Baltic Sea, Reval and St. Petersburg have a lower average 
rate of freight than the ports of Libau and Riga. 

The data referring to the difference in rates of freight from ports in the same 
seas go to show that, other conditions being equal, export freights are lower from 
those ports to which vessels can be sent with an inward cargo, and not in ballast, or 
which possess greater facilities for the speedy discharging and loading of the vessels, 
or, especially, which are accessible to the largest vessels entering that particular sea. 

The transport of goods from a given Russian port to a port situated in the same 
sea (also from a Black Sea port to a port in the Azov and vice versa) is called the 
“ Lesser Coasting Trade ” to distinguish it from the “ Greater Coasting Trade,” which 
designation is applied to the trade carried on between Russian ports which are 
situated in different seas. The former was restricted to Russian subjects and to vessels 
sailing under the Russian flag as early as the year 1832, while the latter not until the 
year 1900. In consequence, all data referring to the “ Greater Coasting Trade” will 
include the movements of cargoes carried by both Russian and foreign vessels. To 
what extent they participate in the trade will be seen from the following tables. 

The “Greater Coasting Trade” in Russian goods from 1889 to 1899:— 



18S9. 

1891. 

1S93. 

1895. 

1897. 

1899. 

From White Sea to Baltic Sea . 

From Baltic Sea to White Sea 

From Baltic Sea to Black and Azov Seas 
From Black and Azov Seas to White Sea 
From Black and Azov Seas to Baltic Sea 
From Baltic Sea to Eastern Siberia 

From Black Sea to Eastern Siberia 

Tons. 

4,000 

470 

11,000 

1,150 

75,000 

2,400 

9,100 

Tons. 

5,950 

530 

16,760 

1,150 

74,300 

8,000 

11,000 

Tons. 

6,100 

700 

17,600 

340 

68,000 

12,700 

17,600 

Tons. 

5,600 

3,000 

22,600 

95,300 

22,450 

52,000 

Tons. 

3,450 

4,600 

22,700 

1,150 

80,000 

3,700 

37,000 

Tons. 

5,5(H) 
1,670 
28,050 
1,150 
112,500 
5,600 
115,000 

Tota’s . 

103,120 

117,690 

123,040 

200,950 

152,600 

j 269,820 


Number of Russian and foreign vessels sharing in the “ Greater Coasting Trade 
from 1893 to 1899:— 



1893. 

1895. 

1897. 

1899. 


Russian 

Foreign 

Russian Foreign 

Russian 

Foreign 

Russian 

Foreign! 

From the White Sea to the Baltic Sea ... 

25 

2 

29 

3 

23 

2 

25 

1 

From the Baltic Sea to the White Sea ... 

3 

— 

15 

o 

3 

1 

6 

— 

From the Baltic Sea to the Black Sea 

6 

1 

5 

8 

8 

2 

8 

8 

From the Black Sea to the Baltic Sea 

From the Black and Baltic Seas to Eastern 

6 

17 

5 

27 

9 

19 

11 

32 

Siberia ... 

10 

11 

16 

16 

20 

13 

26 

36 

From Eastern Sil>eria to European Russia 

9 

— 

14 

— 

14 

— 

—• 

— 

Totals 

59 

31 

84 

56 

77 

37 

76 

77 
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In the year 1899, 149,220 tons of goods were carried by the “ Greater Coasting 
Trade/’ between ports in European Russia, for a total value of ^3,066,000. More 
than one-half of this quantity consisted of salt, then follow sugar, iron and steel goods, 
paper, flour, tobacco, fish, cement, etc. The most valuable goods were manufactured 
iron and steel. In the same year (1899), 120,600 tons of goods were transported from 
Russia to Eastern Siberia, the value of which amounted to ^3,486,000. The greater 
part of these cargoes consisted of manufactured goods (woven goods, metal goods, 
machinery, etc.), provisions (tobacco, spirits, grain, sugar), and raw and partly prepared 
materials (metals, cement, drugs, vegetable oils, etc.). 

The dimensions of the "Lesser Coasting Trade ” are increasing every year; 
from 1894 to 1899 the increase amounted to 2,340,000 tons (32 per cent.). 

On comparing the data for the six years, from 1894 to 1899, a decrease is noticed 
in the exports and imports of two articles only. These are grain and firewood. On the 
other hand the traffic in all other descriptions of goods has increased. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of naphtha and its by-products. A considerable increase is observed 
also in the transport of timber, coals, iron, bricks, cement, and metal goods. 

I he greatest total quantity of goods transported during the period under con¬ 
sideration was in the Caspian Sea; the Black Sea with the Sea of Azov come second, 
and after these the Baltic and the White Seas. In 1899 the Caspian had 60 per 
cent, of the total traffic, the Black and Azov Seas 31 per cent., the Baltic 8 per cent., 
and the White Sea only 1 per cent. 

Quantities carried by vessels in the “ Lesser Coasting Trade ”:— 



Tons. 


1S94. 

1895. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1S99. 

White Sea . 

Baltic Sea 

Black and Avoz Seas .. 
Caspian Sea . 

44,500 
503,700 
i 2,668,129 
3,938,758 

46,115 

562,387 

2,727,420 

3,912,694 

41,064 

600,871 

2,573,640 

4,49*2,371 

82,597 

630,700 

2,791,532 

5,124,323 

83,371 

700.000 

2,886,790 

5,636,516 

97,887 

748,742 

2,997,709 

5,657,468 

Total 

j 7,155,087 

7,248,614 

7,707,946 

8,629,152 

9,406,677 

9,501,806 


The high percentage of coasting transport falling to the share of the Caspian Sea, 
as compared with other seas, is due to the annually increasing importance of the 
naphtha industry. lhis industry' furnishes an enormous number of cargoes for 
transport from Baku to other ports of the Caspian, and especially to Astrakhan, 
Petrovsk, and Krasnovodsk. In 1899 the quantity of naphtha and its by-products 
transported in the Caspian Sea amounted to 4,675,000 tons, or 83 per cent, of the 
total coasting trade. Next in order of importance in this sea are the transport of 
grain (180,oOO tons), and timber for building and other special purposes (200,000 tons). 

Black and Azov Seas the chi ef article of transport is grain, of which, in 1899, 
o00,000 tons were brought to Odessa alone. Coal comes next (570,000 tons), which is 
brought by rail from the mines in the basin of the Don to the following Azov ports:— 
anupol, Rostov, and laganrog, and from these, by coasting vessels, to the various 
ports of the Black Sea, The third and fourth places belong to timber (200,000 tons) 
and salt (170,000 tons). 
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In the 'Baltic Sea the first place belongs to timber for building and other purposes, 
of which 200,000 tons were carried in 1899, firewood 100,000 tons, and bricks 
•80;000 tons. 

•In the White Sea the principal articles carried by coasting vessels are timber, of 
which in 1899, 60,000 tons were transported; grain, 20,000 tons; and fish, 5,000 tons. 

Movements of vessels in the “ Lesser Coasting Trade ” (departures, steam and 
others:— 



1894. I 

18t*5. 

18! 6. 

im. 

1898. 

1899. 

White Sea . 

866 

934 

998 

1,086 

1,027 

1,058 

Baltic ... 

9,286 

9,342 

9,064 

9,284 

9,404 

10,138 

Black and Azov Seas... 

28,403 

30,585 

28,796 

36,115 

37,108 

37,065 ; 

Caspian Sea. 

15,428 

14,601 

17,‘242 

18,386 

18,951 

18,950 


In 1899 all the ports of the exterior seas were visited by 48,420 vessels with a 
capacity of 20,700,000 registered tons, while 48,261 vessels with a capacity of 
20,600,000 tons were recorded as having left these ports. Of these numbers there were 
among the arrivals 32,313 steamships with a capacity of 19,700,000 tons, and among the 
departures 32,099 steamships with a total capacity of 19,600,000 tons—or 66 per cent, 
of the total number of vessels and 95 per cent, of the total capacity. The number of 
steamships was double that of sailing ships, while the capacity of the former exceeded 
that of the latter nineteen times. 

In the same year 19,112 coasting vessels entered ports in the Caspian Sea, the total 
capacity of which was 10,400,000 registered tons, and 18,950 left, with a total capacity 
of 10,400,000 registered tons. Of these, 15,513 of the arrivals were steamships with a 
carrying capacity of 9,500,000 tons; and of the departures, 15,343 of 9,400,000 tons 
capacity, which is equal to 81 per cent, of the total number of vessels and 91 per cent, 
of the total tonnage in the Caspian. The number of steamships exceeded that of sailing 
vessels four times, with a tenfold advantage in regard to tonnage. 

The rates of freight in the coasting trade (by which is understood the freights 
in the “Lesser Coasting Trade,” as those of the “Greater Coasting Trade” are 
approximately the same as those of the foreign trade) are, generally speaking, higher 
than the oversea rates. This is to be explained by the cause already referred to— i.e., 
that freights for short distances and smaller vessels are comparatively higher than 
for larger vessels and greater distances. On the other hand the discrepancy is ex¬ 
plained by the deficiency of steamships engaged in the coasting trade and to the 
falling off in the number of sailing vessels employed. 

The rates of freight paid to coasting ships are also subject to fluctuations according 
to the season of the year—in the spring and late autumn they are always much higher 
than in the summer. With a navigation lasting eight months, vessels engaged in the 
•coasting trade for the most part do the best business in the autumn, but during the 
last ten to fifteen years the coasting freights, like the oversea rates, have depreciated 
very considerably. 

Proceeding to a description of the general condition of Russian commercial ports, 
it is first of all necessary to point out the character of the demands that are now 
made upon them, and the fact that to the requirements for external defensive structures. 
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and the work of deepening the channels and basins in order to afford to vessels a safe 
entrance and a wind and wave sheltered harbour, is added the no less difficult task 
of erecting the constructions which form the interior portion of a seaport (basins, 
quays, landing-stages, machinery for loading and unloading, railways and other roads, 
sheds, warehouses, etc., etc.). 

Formerly, when navigation was confined to sailing ships, while the inland transport 
of goods was carried on entirely by means of carts, it was sufficient to protect a certain 
area of water from wind, waves, and drifts; the construction of quays was the matter 
of secondary importance, and it was not considered necessary to expend much time, 
money, or energy on the shores of the harbours. When a vessel arrived at a port, 
the crew went ashore and waited for the consignee to receive the cargo. Discharging 
was effected by manual labour only, with the aid of lighters; the goods when brought 
to shore were examined by the Custom House officers, after which they were loaded 
upon carts and taken to the warehouses, which were usually situated in the central 
part of the town. 

During the last twenty-five years a complete revolution has taken place in the 
methods of oversea transport. Most of the trade is now carried on by steamships, the 
dimensions of which are steadily increasing. Every particle of time lost by such vessels 
means a correspondingly heavy financial loss. On arrival at a port they must always find 
a depth of water sufficient to enable them to lie close up against the quay, and to 
discharge and load with the greatest possible dispatch and a minimum of waste. 
Besides speed in loading and discharging, an important feature in the life of a port 
is the cost of earning goods from place to place within the limits of the port, of 
warehousing, and of transhipment. 

Owing to the character of the coast-line, Russia possesses very few good natural 
harbours, while, previously to some twenty or twenty-five years ago there were scarcely 
any artificial ports. The development of the railways rendered necessary the con* 
struction of a first-class port at Odessa which cost the Crown about a million sterling. 
T his port affords accommodation for the largest commercial craft, the massive break¬ 
waters cut off from the sea an area equal to one-third of a square mile (the inner 
roadstead and four harbours) affording safe harbourage for vessels. While loading 
and discharging the ships are liable to lie close up to the stone quays, which have <l 
total length of three miles. The port is lighted by electricity. 

Nevertheless this harbour possesses many defects. The greater part of the land 
area of the port is taken up by railways, and there is an absence of quays suitable 
for the discharging of coal cargoes. Elevators are wanting, and the same is true of 
mechanical appliances for shipping cattle. The Custom House magazines are most 
awkwardly situated. Goods are first carried to the warehouses, and then, a second 
time, to the railways. Carriage is very expensive, as is the case in all Russian ports, 
and equals about one-half of the freight to London. 

After Odessa the next largest port is that of St. Petersburg. The magnificent 
project of reconstructing this port so as to satisfy all the varied requirements of the 
trade has not as yet been realised, for financial reasons. Nevertheless much has been 
accomplished. In order to allow free access to sea-going vessels, in place of a fairwater 
feet deep a canal 22 feet deep has been constructed at a cost of .£1,365,000, which, 
rom its breadth and the construction of the protecting walls of the canal, surpasses 
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all existing sea canals. Its breadth, at the bottom, in the parts that are protected 
by walls, is from 210 to 280 feet, while in the unprotected portions it is 350 feet. 
Large vessels are loaded and unloaded in the river Neva (with the aid of river craft). 
Ships with a draft up to 16 feet are able to pass beyond the city bridges to the Custom 
House, warehouses, and town wharves. In addition, at the entrance to the Neva 
from the sea canal, a harbour has been constructed with deep stone quays about one 
mile in extent. This harbour was intended for imports, and especially for transit 
goods, but, as the construction of other parts of the port has been postponed, the 
harbour and the whole area lying below it and along the canal now subserves the 
requirements both of the import and the export trades. An elevator, capable of 
storing about 300,000 hundredweight of grain, has been constructed on the canal by 
private enterprise. The port is furnished with railways, turntables, and possesses 
several transportable steam cranes, but does not altogether fulfil the requirements of 
the traffic, so that the continuation of the work on the lines of the project already 
referred to is urgently necessary. 

Until very lately there were no other facilities for shipping grain cargoes arriving by 
rail, and they were forwarded by way of the Kalashnikov landing-stage, situated on 
the Neva above St. Petersburg, where the grain is loaded into lighters and carried 
by them to the sea-going vessels. 

In 1883 a general plan of gradual improvement of the principal Russian ports was 
formed. In 1885 to 1899 the Government granted ^3,250,000 for new works in con¬ 
nection with the ports, and every subsequent annual financial budget added large sums 
for their continuation. 

During the last twenty years the following constructions and improvements have 
been made:—A canal has been cut in the Kertch-Yenikale strait. The channel at 
the mouth of the Volga has been deepened. At Poti the Department of Military 
Engineering has constructed a large port, which is being extensively altered by the 
Ministry of Ways and Communications and the Town Council with money raised 
against bonds. A large interior basin is being constructed ; the external constructions 
are being altered, and the inconvenient entrance to the port improved. At Mariupol 
a new port has been completed with ail conveniences (mechanical appliances, railways, 
special coal-tips) for the coal trade, on the model of British coal ports. 

A canal has been constructed to allow of access to the port of Nicolaev through 
the shallows of the Dniepr-Boog. In the town itself the old wooden wharves have 
been replaced by a stone embankment, and a special harbour has been made for 
coasting vessels. As more than 10,000,000 hundredweight of grain are exported 
annually from Nicolaev, the Kharkov-Nicolaev railway has erected a large elevator. 
There are, besides six floating elevators belonging to the South Russian Floating 
Elevator Company. 

At Batoum a new mole has been built with quays where tank ships are loaded 
with petroleum. This is effected by five systems of pipes by which the naphtha is run 
straight to the vessels. 

At Reval new exterior erections and stone quays have been built. 

The work of improving and deepening the port of Riga has resulted in a channel 
20 feet deep and 10 miles long from the mouth of the river to the town. 

An extensive seaport has been constructed at Libau. 
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At Archangel the channel is being deepened to a uhiform depth of 20> feet. 

The ix)rt at Novorossisk is furnished with facilities for the transfer of graim cargoes 
fuom the elevator, which has room for 1,000,000 hundredweight. There are five 
landing-stages belonging to the Vladikavkaz Railway Company, to and from- which 
cargoes are shipped ; the entrance to the port is protected by two moles; the 
Ministry of Ways of Communication is engaged in the completion of deep quays built 
on an artificial embankment. 

On the port of Sevastopol being closed to trading ships, the Government decided 
to connect Theodosia by rail with the Djankoye railway station, and a deep seaport 
wa>: constructed at a cost of ^850,000. The central quarantine offices for the ports 
of the Black and Azov Seas are at Theodosia. 

At Berdiansk a port has been constructed through the efforts of the town 
administration which it is now proposed to acquire for the Crown. 

At Rostov-on-the-Don splendid quays are being constructed with the proceeds 
of a local tax on incoming goods. The interests of navigation are further under the 
protection of two committees—that of the estuaries of the Don, from the town of 
Rostov to the roads, and the Don River Commission, from Rostov up the river 
Don to Kalach. 

The Government is further concerned at present with the construction of ports 
of refuge along the eastern coast of the Black Sea at Tuapse, Sochi, and Sukhum. 

At Yalta the port is already complete. The mole is 1,034 feet in length, and 
is being extended further ; along the causeway, on the south coast, a quay is in course 
of being constructed which, when completed, will be two-thirds of a mile long. The 
port is lighted throughout with electricity. 

Works are now commenced at Windau, which has acquired considerable importance 
owing to its connection by rail with Moscow. 

A new breakwater is projected at Odessa which will allow of the deepening of 
the special petroleum harbour. 

It will be perceived from the above enumeration that the work of constructing 
ports is in full swing. Much has already been done, but much more is waiting its 
turn. W ithout speaking of the number of ports and seaport towns of secondary 
importance requiring only a moderate expenditure in order to bring them up to a 
satisfactory standard, there are several very important commercial centres with which 
nothing has as yet been undertaken. Among these are the ports of the Caspian. Sea. 


Great importance has, at all times, been attached, in Russia* to the question 
of the development of the commercial fleet. As early as the preceding century the 
Government adopted a series of measures calculated to attract Russian* enterprise to 
this new, to it, branch of commercial activity. The principal object of these measures 
was to make it profitable for Russian enterprise to engage in the shipping trade, and 
to weaken the competition of foreigners, who, having entered the fieldi of : commercial 
activity before us, had already succeeded in possessing themselves everywhere of the 
oversea transport trade. As early as the reign of Peter the Great* with* the publication 
of the tariff of 1724, privileges were granted in respect of customs’ dues to goods 
imported or exported by Russian vessels; these privileges were extendedl under Pfeter’s 
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successors in the Statute of Marine Customs of the year 1731, and were confirmed by 
the Empress Catherine II. on the publication of a general customs tariff. The con¬ 
clusion of commercial treaties w.th foreign countries on terms of reciprocity prevented 
the subsequent renewal of the privileges referred to, and, at the instance of the merchant 
class in the beginning of the last century, in the place of a customs tariff favourable 
to home shipping, a premium was granted to vessels sailing under the Russian flag, 
which premium was paid to shipowners from the year 1802 to 1816. Simultaneously 
with the institution of these premiums, other measures having for their object the 
encouragement of shipping enterprise were adopted, and privileges were granted per¬ 
mitting vessels to be constructed of Crown timber and providing ships with crews from 
the Marine Department. The discontinuation of marine premiums and the unsatis¬ 
factory development of the national shipping called forth new appeals from the merchant 
classes, and in the third decade of the last century the Government once more instituted 
an inquiry into the conditions governing the development of commercial shipping and 
the measures to be adopted for its protection against foreign competition. Conclusions 
on this subject from what is known as the supplementary regulation dealing with ship¬ 
building and navigation were ratified by His Imperial Majesty Emperor Nicholas I. on 
the 12th February, 1830. This legislative act did away with a multitude of formalities 
which interfered with the free construction of ships, and granted further facilities for 
their building and manning. At the same time a most important privilege was reserved 
for the Russian shipping; the coasting trade, the transport of goods between ports 
situated in the same seas was restricted to Russian subjects and to ships sailing under 
the Russian flag. Towards the first half of the end of the first half of the century 
the question of premiums on Russian shipping was again raised, but the effort was not 
successful, as it was believed that such a method of patronising the Russian flag would 
contradict the sp rit of the commercial treaties, which precluded any specially favour¬ 
able terms being accorded to national vessels engaged in the transport trade. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century important changes taking place in 
the domestic life of Russia, the rapid development of foreign trade, the construction 
of a complete network of railways which connected the interior governments with the 
seaport markets could not but have an influence on the development of the commercial 
fleet, and the immediate efforts of the Government were directed to the organisation 
of a regular service of sea-going vessels. Steamship companies were founded which 
maintained communications both in European waters, in the northern and southern 
seas, and with the Russian possessions in the Far East. 

The various measures here referred to serve to indicate that the Government 
made frequent efforts towards solving the question of the creation of a large com¬ 
mercial fleet coiresponding to the political importance of the Russian Empire and to 
its commercial interests. This object, however, has net as yet been attained. As 
is shown above, the oversea transport is still almost exclusively in the hands of 
foreigners, and the share in it of vessels flying the Russian flag is not more considerable 
now than it was in the first half of the nineteenth century. Shipping enterprise is 
principally confined to the coasting trade, and the infrequent voyages performed by 
Russian ships to distant places are paid by a Government subsidy. 

The oldest and most important of the subsidised enterprises is the Russian Steam 
Shipping and Trading Company (founded in 1856). At the time of its establishment 
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the Government undertook the realisation of a portion of its share capital, granted 
the company the gratuitous use of the land in the ports, and fixed a grant per mile 
towards organising a regular service, which amounted, in the first year of the company’s 
activity, to a total of £200,000. In course of time the plan of regular voyages and 
the mileage grant were subjected to alterations. The last contract between the 
Government and the company was concluded in the year 1891 for a period of fifteen 
years with an annual subsidy, for regular voyages in the Black and Mediterranean Seas 
(to Alexandria), amounting, in the aggregate, to ,£65,000. Besides these lines of com¬ 
munication, the company in question has, on its own initiative, organised a regular 
series of voyages between Odessa and St. Petersburg, and also maintains communication 
between the Black Sea and Marseilles and, by way of the Suez Canal, with the 
Russian ports in the Pacific. The operations of the Russian Steam Shipping and 
Trading Company during late years have yielded a gross income of ,£840,000, with an 
expenditure of £630,000. The share capital is £1,050,000. The fleet consists of 
77 steamships. 

The second most important shipping enterprise in Russia, which is also greatly 
indebted to the Government, was originated considerably later than the first. This 
enterprise is known as the Volunteer Fleet, as it was brought into existence through 
voluntary subscription collected in the year 1878 towards fitting out cruisers in the 
anticipation of war. With the removal of the necessity for warlike preparations, the 
four vessels acquired with the sums subscribed were diverted to the purpose of 
maintaining commercial relations between European Russia and its possessions in the 
Far East. In course of time the operations of the enterprise have developed con¬ 
siderably, and, at the present time, a regular fortnightly service is maintained with 
ports in the Pacific. The Volunteer Fleet comprises fourteen first-class ocean-going 
steamships, and receives an annual subsidy amounting to £63,000. 

In addition to the above enterprise, the Government lends its support, in a greater 
or a less degree, to steamship companies maintaining regular communication between 
the ports of the White Sea and Arctic Ocean in the north (the Archangel Murman 
Company), and the Caspian Company (the Kavkas and Mercury) and the Black Sea 
and Danube Steamship Companies in the south, and also the shipping trade between 
the southern ports and of those of China and Japan in the Far East. The total 
amount of subsidies granted to Russian shipping during the year 1900 was £270,000. 

Of late years a marked growth has taken place in the number of shipping 
companies which are not subsidised, but work independently. Such an increase in the 
enterprise is doubtlessly due to the dispositions of the Government, which is making 
every effort to carry through a series of measures calculated to create a commercial 
fleet in Russia equal to those of other powers. With this object, several important 
privileges have lately been granted to Russian shipowners. 

As stated above, the law of 1830 restricted the coasting trade to Russian vessels. 
In consequence of this law, and thanks to a chain of favourable circumstances, an 
extensive internal trade has gradually grown up, which is confined to ships flying the 
Russian flag. The transport of cargoes and passengers between ports situated in 
different seas was not, however, considered to be part of the coasting trade, and 
was participated in on equal terms by foreign as well as Russian vessels. The restriction 
indicated was due to the circumstance that at the t me when the law in question of 1830 
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was published, there was practically no transit cargo traffic in the Empire, and the 
necessity for confining the trade to vessels flying the Russian flag did not exist. In 
this respect the conditions have since undergone a material change. In 1899 the 
total quantity of goods thus transported was estimated at 269,820 tons, whereas in the 
year 1888 it was not more than 67,000 tons; in other words, during a period of twelve 
years the traffic has increased fourfold. 

The measures which are being adopter! by the Government will not fail to raise 
the economic position of these remote parts of the Empire still further, and will 
create conditions favourable to the development of commerce and trade. The natural 
consequence of the development of commercial activity will be an increased local 
market not only for imported goods, but for the sale of the produce manufactured 
in the respective localities. In consequence of a protective customs tariff, it will in 
most cases be more profitable to supply the requirements of maritime localities with 
gopds produced in the interior than to import such goods from abroad. On account 
of the enormous distances which separate our possessions situated on different seas, 
the transport of goods by sea will always possess the advantage of greater cheapness. 
It is therefore impossible to avoid the corollary that the oversea transit trade will, in 
course of time, reach a high state of development. 

The Government has therefore deemed it opportune to promulgate a law (that 
of the 29th May, 1897,) under which, from the 1st of January, 1900, the right to carry 
cargoes in the what is known as the “ Greater Coasting Trade ” is restricted to vessels 
flying the Russian flag. An exception is made only in the case of salt, which may be 
carried from the Black Sea to the Baltic by foreign vessels. 

The important effects of this measure are not, however, confined to the “ Greater 
Coasting Trade.” Judging from the examples furnished by shipping companies which 
have hitherto exploited these trades, there is every reason to assume that, besides 
direct voyages between ports situated in different seas, Russian shipowners will be 
able to derive important benefits by carrying goods between the intermediate ports. 
Having a part cargo on which freight is paid for the whole run, steamers will be able, 
as the number of voyages increases, to take other goods to be discharged at ports of 
call, where, again, part cargoes destined for other Russian or foreign ports situated 
on the same route will be obtainable. In estimating the probable effect of the step 
taken by the Government in declaring the “ Greater Coasting Trade ” the exclusive 
privilege of the Russian flag, it is necessary to note that the runs between Russian 
seas are timed to coincide with the chief foreign lines of communication along which 
an enormous traffic in goods is now carried on by foreign vessels. 

On a par with European seas, considerable benefit may accrue to Russian ship¬ 
owners, with the development of Russian trade with Asiatic countries, from a similar 
transport trade to and from intermediate points on the route to the Far East. The 
assumption is, therefore, unavoidable that the “ Greater Coasting Trade,” if properly 
developed, may be an excellent school for the Russian commercial fleet to prepare 
it for further, broader, and more independent activity in international trade. 

With a view to encouraging steamboat traffic between the ports of European 
Russia and those of India, China, and the Russian possessions in the Far East, the 
Government, in the year 1876, granted a privilege to Russian vessels which consisted 
in the reimbursement to them of the Suez Canal duties. This privilege is in force 
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tiil 1910. The importance of this assistance will be perceived from the fact that 
in the year 1900, the Ministry of Finance assigned the sum of ,£105,000 for the purpose. 

Recognising that the construction of sea-going vessels developed but slowly in 
Russia, and finding at the same time that the conditions attending the purchase of 
vessels of foreign construction, and the payment of duties on the same in Russia, was 
a heavy burden on Russian shipowners, the Government, with a view to encouraging 
national shipping, decreed:— 

(1) As a temporary measure, to be in force ten years, from the 1st July, 1898, 
to permit the import of complete iron sea-going vessels, intended for the navigation 
of external seas, free of all duties. 

(2) To extend the measure (Section I.) to steam pleasure yachts, dredgers and 
suction dredgers, for employment in the work of deepening the ports and rivers; to 
ice-breakers, specially intended for clearing ice out of ports; to floating docks, and 
to all vessels purchased with a view to sailing under the Russian flag on the river 
Danube. 

(3) To free from the payment of duty for the period named in Section I. all 
anchors, chains, and wire hawsers imported from abroad and intended for the equip¬ 
ment and rigging of sea-going vessels. 

(4) To entrust the task of fixing the rules regarding the import of metallic 
articles mentioned in Sect.on III. to the Minister of Finance. 

(5) To erase from the accounts all customs dues not collected by the Crown for 
vessels described in Sections I. and II. purchased before the 1st July, 1898. 

This measure does not apply to whole-iron vessels brought from abroad and 
intended for the navigation of rivers and lakes in the interior and the Caspian Sea; nor 
does it apply to tugboats, barges, or floating cranes to be employed in seaports. 

One of the chief concerns of the Ministry of Finance of late years has been the 
development of the export from Russia of farm and dairy produce. The production 
of these commodities is already very considerable, and is capable of enormous develop* 
ment. A guaranteed market is afforded by Great Britain, in which country farming is 
annually being reduced, while, on the other hand, the consumption of farm produce 
increases every year, a fact which is due to the density of the population, the enormous 
development of manufacturing industries, and the high average rate of wages. In order 
to develop the export of grain, flour, sugar, etc., it was sufficient to adopt such measures 
as would encourage the production cf these commodities in accordance with the require¬ 
ments ot foreign markets, and reduce the cost of transport both by rail and by sea; 
in the case of the bulk of foodstuffs, however, owing to their being easily spoilt, it 
was necessary to establish regular and quick communication with the principal British 
market, London, by means of steamships furnished with the accommodation necessary 
to prevent the goods from spoiling during the voyage. 

The greater part of the export trade in foodstuffs in Russia is concentrated in 
the Baltic ports. With respect to the ultimate destination of the exported products, 
although the records of the customs authorities show that besides Great Britain large 
quantities of the produce of our cattle rearing and dairy industries are exported to 
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Germany, yet the German markets serve, to a'great extent, merely as points of transit 
from which our goods, which have been brought by rail, are shipped further to 
British ports. 

Without entering into an examination of all the measures, the realisation of which 
would be desirable for the proper organisation of the export from Russian ports of 
the easily damaged produce of farm industries, but dwelling only on the question 
of the organisation of suitable steamship transport, attention was directed to the fact 
that, on the one hand, this class of goods could not be kept long at a port waiting for 
a steamboat, and, on the other, that it was necessary that they should arrive in England 
on certain fixed days, corresponding to the demand of the local markets. The regular 
lines of steamboats at present sailing from the Baltic, and which are owned by 
foreigners, failed to correspond to the conditions referred to above, possessing no 
arrangements for carrying easily-damaged foodstuffs in special cold-air compartments. 
The Ministry of Finance found it necessary, therefore, to inaugurate a new steamboat 
enterprise under the Russian flag, the special object of which would be to develop 
the export from Russian ports of the more valuable farm products. Having called 
for tenders, the Ministry of Finance found that of the firm of “ Helmsing and Grimm ” 
to be the most suitable, and entered into an agreement with them. The firm in question 
procured three vessels with special compartments for the accommodation of easily 
damaged goods, and refrigerating machines, by means of which the temperature in 
these compartments may be lowered by pumping into them cold, dry, sterilised air. 
The firm undertook to run one vessel every week from Riga to London, and, when, 
the former port is ice-bound, from Revel. The opening of this regular line is connected 
with the introduction of special fast trains from the interior to the port of Riga 
furnished with refrigerator cars. On the 25th April of the current year the traffic 
of the line was opened according to the following time-table:— 


Weekly. 



Departures. 


Arrivals. 


Port. 

Days. 

Hour. Port. 

| 

Days. 

Hour. 

Riga 

i Saturday 

'j London 

Wednesday 

) 

London 


| 4 p. in. 

> Morning 

Wednesday 

) Riga 

Saturday 


For the temporary preservation of produce while awaiting the sailing of a steamer, 
cr for such cases where, owing to fluctuations in the London market prices, the 
immediate despatch of the goods is not desirable, a large cold storehouse has been 
erected at Riga. So great has been the success of the undertaking that application 
has been made for an increase of the number of special trains for the transport of 
produce to Riga. 

Among recent legislative acts there are two which are of the utmost importance; 
the one dealing with the administration of commercial seaports, and the other with 
reforms in the charges levied at the ports of the Empire. 
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With the creation in 189S of the Department of Commercial Navigation at the 
Ministry of Finance, and with the appointment by Imperial decree of His Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duke Alexander Michaelovich to the Presidency of the Council 
of that Department, the question of reform of the administration of the national ports 
and the regulation of the charges on trade and shipping are rapidly approaching a 
solution. In the commencement of the current year a special deliberative Council, 
consisting of the representatives of the various Government Boards, was appointed bv 
Imperial decree to consider the question of port administration and to examine pro¬ 
posals respecting the reform of the system of port charges. The Council first of all 
considered the question of the administration of the ports. The Council consisted 
of the President, His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Alexander Michaelovich, and 
members representing the following Ministries:—Finance, Ways of Communication, 
Interior, Marine, War, Justice, and the Imperial Control. 

At the sessions of this Council a careful and detailed examination was made of 
the preliminary project elaborated by the Department of Navigation of the Ministry of 
Finance, dealing with the administration of seaports. The project was then laid before 
the Imperial Council, by whom it was passed by a majority of votes, and it was then 

presented for Imperial ratification, which follow r ed on the 12th of June of the current 

Year. The new regulation dealing with the local administration of commercial sea¬ 
ports embodies the following innovations:—Port administrations, which, according to 
the regulation of the 7th May, 1891, were placed under the control of the Ministry of 
the Interior, and which had hitherto only been established at Odessa (in 1888), Riga 
(1893), Nicolaev (1894), St. Petersburg (1895), Batoum and Berdiansk (1896), will 

gradually be introduced in all the ports of the Empire, and are transferred to the 

control of the Ministry of Finance, in which are centred all the affairs of Irade 
and Commerce in general, and those of Commercial Navigation in particular. The 
Ministry of the Interior retains only the control of the ordinary police organisation in 
the ports, the duties of which were hitherto performed by the port administration, but 
which are now transferred to a special corps of gendarmes. Simultaneously with the 
transfer of the administration of the ports to the Ministry of Finance, a central board 
is established in connection with the said Ministry for the supreme control of the 
activity of local administrations and the general direction of the measures adopted 
for the improvement of ports, in the shape of a harbour committee, the members of 
which are representatives of the Ministries concerned, and which is presided over by 
the President of the Council of Commercial Navigation. 

The creation of this central institution, in which questions relating to the proper 
administration of the affairs of the port and to the local requirements of shipping will 
be considered in the presence of representatives of all the Ministerial Departments 
concerned, is a decided improvement upon the system which had existed previously, 
under which all questions relating to seaports were settled by means of communications 
which passed between the various departments, a process necessarily involving a more 
or less considerable loss of time. Further reforms concern the establishment of local 
institutions for the conduct of the affairs of the respective ports. The interests of a 
shipping port had previously been entrusted to a corporate body—the council of the 
port, under the presidency of the governor or the prefect of police; while the 
immediate superintendent of the affairs—captain of the port—was no more than the 
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acting representative of the council. Under this arrangement it was found, in practice, 
that the presidents of port councils, owing to a multiplicity of other duties, were only 
rarely able to call meetings of the said councils. Thus at Odessa from 1888 to 1895 
the council of the port only assembled twenty-seven times. If it is further borne in 
mind that the captains of the ports, having no instructions from the council, and being 
usually occupied in the duties of general police supervision, were not in a position 
to fulfil the chief task of their office, which was to subserve the interests of navigation, 
the general fruitlessness of these institutions in the past will become apparent For 
this reason, under the new regulation, all the principal duties of the administration 
and management of the ports are entrusted to one responsible individual—the chief 
officer of the port. This official is not only expected to see that the existing laws, 
dispositions of the Government, and standing orders dealing with the conduct of com¬ 
mercial operations in the port are duly observed, but is required to make suggestions 
for such regulations, and to adopt other measures for the proper organisation of the 
affairs of the port. He superintends the local pilots; assigns to applicants sections 
of the territory of the port; maintains and executes all repairs of such territory and 
the various harbour buildings and the appliances for loading and discharging vessels 
in the port; regulates the movement and berthing of ships, and the railway traffic. He 
is also expected to submit recommendations respecting any work he considers would 
be desirable in order to add to the efficiency of the port and respecting any other 
local requirements. 

The powers and duties of the head official of the port are thus specifically laid 
down in the statute and constitute a circumstantial programme of measures, the 
realisation of which renders it probable that the principal needs of the trade and 
shipping interests, in respect to the organisation of the port, will shortly be satisfactorily 
met, according as the new system is introduced in the various ports. At the same 
time, and bearing in mind that the administration of the port involves the inteiests 
of various individual Government bodies, the civic administration of the towns and the 
local merchant classes, the statute confers the right of disposing of the more important 
questions relating to the proper administration of the affairs of the port on a council 
consisting of the local representatives of the Ministries of Finance, of Ways of Com¬ 
munication, of the Interior, and of Justice, one member to represent each body, and 
members representing the town council and the merchant classes, to the end that 
without the corroborative decision of the council upon questions within the sphere 
of its competency, measures projected by the head port official may not be carried 
into execution. The presidency of these councils is to be the ex-officio duty of the 
head port officials, as being the persons in whose sole charge is the proper ordering 
of port affairs and the needs of the shipping trade, and who are, therefore, most directly 
interested in the frequent sessions of such port councils. This system of administration 
of the ports, which is centralised in a Committee of Port Affairs, will be first introduced 
in those ports which already possess the system of administration established by the 
law of the 7th May, 1891— i.c., at Odessa, Riga, St. Petersburg, Nicolaev, Batouni, 
and Berdiansk. In these towns the new regulation will be brought into operation on 
the 1st January, 1902. Immediately afterwards it is proposed to organise local port 
administrations at several other of the more important ports, such as Libau, Kertch, 
Theodosia, Rostov-on-the-Don, Mariupol, Novorossisk, Poti, Baku, and Petrovsk. 
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Having considered the question of the management of ports the conference, under 
the presidency of His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Alexander Michaelovich. 
proceeded to the consideration of the problem which has interested our Government 
since early in the second half of last century, that of the reform of the dues on shipping. 
Under this question the conference elaborated a project of legislation dealing with the 
dues charged in ports of the Empire which was submitted to the Imperial Council and 
received the Imperial sanction on the 8th June, 1901, so that the law is now in 
operation. 

In order to thoroughly understand and to estimate the beneficial operation of 
this law upon the commercial and shipping interests of the country, it is only necessary 
to refer briefly to the existing varied and complicated system of taxing ships and 
vessels, which constituted a very heavy item in the expenses of our shipping trade. 

These port charges on shipping and cargoes were exceedingly unsatisfactory from 
the circumstance that very different dues were charged at different ports, that there 
was nothing like a uniform scale of charges, and that there was no correspondence 
between the distribution and collection of the dues charged by the Crown and those 
charged by the administrations of individual towns. Independently of the charge 
made by the Crown in all ports of lastage money, some ports of the Black and Azov 
Seas levied special lighthouse dues. In the less important ports of the Baltic old- 
fashioned charges were made on shipping under the style of “ Ungelder,” fire dues, 
and poor rates. At Hapsal and Port Kunda the dues were expressed in thalers and 
shillings, and the local custom houses, when calculating these dues, continue to reduce 
thalers to pfennigs, and then fix the sum to be charged by the Hamburg rate of 
exchange, counting 217 Imperial pfennigs to the rouble, which equals 2s. ljd. 
Further, the following port charges were levied in favour of the Crown:—At Arch¬ 
angel, by a decree of the Admiralties at an assembly of the 24th November, 1806, a 
charge of Is. 3d. on each vessel for pilot signs; at Cronstadt, a charge for clearing away 
waste; and at Mezen, a ballast fine of 1 rouble 25 copecks (2s. 7£d.) p>er ton of deficient 
ballast All these charges are made on ships, but there are, besides, at several ports 
taxes which are levied on goods, in the form of classified taxes on imports and exports, 
which are only partly transferred to the Imperial Treasury, the rest being utilised for 
certain fixed objects by the townships themselves. In addition to the above taxes 
there is, in almost every port of the Empire, a tax towards defraying the cost of the 
local urban administration. In the ports of the Baltic this tax is levied on vessels and 
goods alike, in the form of a complicated tariff system with a multitude of classified 
charges, while, in the southern ports, it takes the form of a tax of one copeck (£d.), or 
one-half of a copeck (£d.), per pood (361bs.) on all goods whether imported or ex¬ 
ported (fd.—§d. per hundredweight). The average annual sum collected under the 
heads of port charges for the five years, 1895 to 1899, amounted to ^618,268, of 
which ^£239,774 were paid into the Crown Treasury* and ^378,494 went to the urban 
or other local administrative and other institutions. In this manner 60 per cent, 
of the taxes was disposed of by local authorities, which expended only a fraction of 
them on the needs of the ports; while the rest very frequently went to swell the 
common funds of the town, or to form considerable sums in the shape of idle capital 
which benefited neither trade nor shipping. 
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The new law, first of all, fixes a fundamental rule, according to wh’ch, from the 
1st January, 1902, all charges on goods and shipping throughout the Empire are 
abolished, with the exception of charges which are practically levied for services 
rendered, such as pilotage and the use of special appliances in the ports. Further, 
throughout the Russian Empire only two other charges are introduced, and these are 
levied in all Russian ports alike. The first of these is a ship duty on all incoming 
and outgoing sea-going vessels; the other is a duty on goods, which is charged per 
pood (36Jbs.), according to a system of classifying the goods imported from or exported 
to foreign countries, and also on goods transported from one Russian port to another. 
The ship duty was fixed for Russian and foreign deep-sea vessels at the rate of 10 copecks 
(2Jd.) per ton cargo carrying capacity of the ships, each time a vessel arrives at or 
leaves a Russian port. As regards vessels flying the Russian flag and plying between 
Russian ports situated in different seas, and Russian ships making regular fixed voyages 
to and from foreign ports, the ship’s duty is only charged once during the period of 
navigation. This charged is levied at the port which these ships visit first during the 
year. On the other hand, vessels flying the Russian flag and engaged in the “ Lesser 
Coasting Trade ”— i.e., plying between Russian ports situated on the same seas, are 
entirely exempt from payment of ship duties. The duty on goods is fixed at 1 copeck, 
i copeck, and £ copeck per pood (Is. 3£d., 7fd., and 3gd. per ton) on all goods whether 
exported or imported from abroad. 

The tax per pood on goods transported from one Russian port to another, however, 
is calculated in the proportion of those indicated above: thus, for example, grain 
cargoes exported abroad are taxed to the value of £ copeck per pood (3|d. per ton), 
while the same goods when transported from one Russian port to another are only 
taxed copeck per pood (£jd. per ton). The main significance of the reform 

of P ort charges, besides its simplicity and methodical arrangement, lies in the system 
of distribution and utilisation of the resultant sums. The custom houses, which are 
entrusted with the collection of the dues, pass them on as received to the local Crown 
1 reasury, which appropriates two-fifths of the amount to the general resources of the 
Crown Treasury and the remaining three-fifths are transferred to the special fund of 
the Ministry of Finance under the administration of the Committee of Port Affairs. 

1 his corporate institution, as was shown above, is the central organisation which directs 
the administration of seaports, and, according to the new law, it is entitled to 
distribute these special funds in any manner it sees fit among different ports, either 
for the purpose of building main erections or to defray expenses, such as:— 

(1) lo pay interest or reduce debts, incurred with the consent of the urban 
councils, for the purpose of constructing and improving seaports; (2) to defray the cost 
of the local administration of the respective port; (3) to construct and maintain the 
railways and roads leading to the port; (4) to defray the current expenses for repairing 
and preserving in good order the territory of the port, and any other necessary expenses 
incurred in the proper administration of the affairs of the said port. At the same 
time, the appropriation of some portion of the sums collected for the benefit of local 
urban and other institutions is necessary. Such are, for instance, amounts destined 
for the liquidation of debts, and sums advanced for the completion of works con¬ 
nected with improvements in the ports, which were sanctioned under the previously 
existing system of port charges. 
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The law respecting port charges, which has been thus briefly described, cannot 
fail to have a beneficial effect on the improvement and equipment of our commercial 
harbours, having created a source of income which will, in the future, be independent 
of the common Imperial resources, and which will be applied to cover the expenses 
incurred in the work of perfecting our harbour accommodation. It is also well to 
remember that the new law includes all guarantees for the proper utilisation of these 
special funds; the requirements and needs of the ports will be stated and discussed in 
special courts (the port councils), with the co-operation of the merchants of the ports 
and the representatives of the shipping interests, and decision will then be given 
without delay by the Committee of Port Affairs. 

These two laws, which have been called into existence by the vital needs of 
Russian shipping and national trade, are an exceedingly important achievement in 
the new work of promoting Russian commercial shipping. 

In addition to the above, projects are shortly to be discussed regarding the 
institution of a pension fund for individuals employed in the commercial fleet, of the 
education and training of sailors, and of sailing-masters. 

The proposed pension fund is to be in the form of an insurance policy, with 
premiums paid not only by the employees, but also by employers and the Government. 
The project which deals with the training of sailors is concerned with the task of 
establishing a proper level of knowledge required of individuals serving on board 
ships, and proposes to institute four types of educational establishments: navigation 
colleges for both deep-sea and inland-sea navigation; schools of navigation consisting 
of two and three classes; preparatory’ schools and navigation classes. The project 
which deals with the training of sailing-masters, while fixing the rank of captains and 
chief officers of four classes, is not only concerned with their theoretical preparation, 
but likewise wfith their practical fitness, making considerable demands of them, but 
also granting them important rights and privileges, not only in their services as seamen, 
but also in respect to their period of military service and in other ways. 

It is sufficient to have indicated the above labours to present a picture of the 
activity which exists in the work of developing the water routes, both by sea and 
river, and to be assured that this side of Russian life, while progressing with rapid 
strides, does not lag behind the other elements of Russian progress, if, indeed, it has 
not overtaken them. 


E. Ardof. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RUSSIAN WORKMEN AND RUSSIAN LABOUR LAWS. 

Classes of workmen. Numbers engaged in manufactories , in mines , and in Agriculture. 
Wages. L actory legislation. Regulations regarding the length of the working 
day and the preservation of health. Education: primary and secondary . 
Reading-rooms. Insurance. Inspection. 


RUSSIAN WORKMEN. 

Number and Classes of Workmen. 

| T N Russia the majority of the people are landowners. Their farms are not always 
I large enough for the occupants to live entirely on the produce, but, speaking gener¬ 
ally, there does not yet exist in Russia, as in the countries of Western Europe, a separate 
artisan or labouring class. Only in the central industrial districts, in the governments of 
Moscow and Vladimir, has there grown up a class of workers who have quite broken 
off their connection with the land and are dependent entirely on their wages. There 
the landless wage-earners number about 86 or 87 per cent, of the employees in the 
various factories, ironworks, etc. The total number of workers employed in the 
textile, metal, and mining industries in the Russian Empire was, at the beginning of 
1899, 2,170,000, or 1.7 of the whole population (128,500,000), and, as concerns 
European Russia alone (without Finland) only 1,500,000 of the above number, or 1.45 
of the population (105,000,000) were employed in textile and metal industries (ex¬ 
cluding mines). It must be noted that these figures do not include the workers 
in establishments where less than sixteen workmen are employed and no mechanical 
motor is used. Such small establishments are not spoken of as “ mills ” or “ factories,” 
but as “ workshops.” The number of workmen employed in such workshops, which aie 
chiefly concentrated in towns* is about 400,000. Further, we should have an entirely 
inadequate idea of the industrial activity of the country if we failed to take into account 
the very varied home industries prosecuted in their leisure hours by the inhabitants of 
rural districts. Though the addition made by such work to the household income is 
sometimes very small, the total output in the country is considerable, and these domestic 
industries have hitherto been of great importance in Russian national economy. Their 
greater or less development in particular districts is determined partly by the ease or 
difficulty with which the peasants can extract a living from their farms, and partly 
by causes which affect all industries alike—the nearness of markets and the greater 
or less facility with which these can be reached. In other words, domestic industries 
flourish most vigorously in regions where the soil is poor and the climate bad, and 
in districts near such great centres of population as Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
Nizhni-Novgorod, etc. In the black earth governments, on the other hand, 

G 
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these industries are but slightly developed, and those prosecuting them are content 
with meeting the limited demand of their own villages and the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. It is estimated that during the period of the year when they have most leisure 
from field-work some 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 peasants are engaged in these industries, 
and that without leaving their own homes or neglecting their farms they earn, in the 
aggregate, over ^50,000,000 per annum. 

As regards agricultural labourers—we mean people who work for hire on the 
farms of the wealthier landowners—accurate statistics are not available. Some of 
the work on the larger properties is done by local peasants and by peasant- 
farmers whose farms are not large enough to occupy all their time; some by a 
class of migratory labourers who move in springtime from certain over-populous and 
barren regions to districts that, relatively to their fertility and industrial development, 
are more sparsely peopled. For the soil in the different governments of European 
Russia varies greatly in quality, and in some districts there is very little good arable 
land. Thus in the central and south-western governments the land is so unproductive 
that some 3,000,000 peasants are unable to find sufficient work on their own holdings 
or on .the estates of their richer neighbours, and are forced to leave home 
to seek what is called “othozhie promisli ” or “far-off labour.” Fully a third of 
these—say 1,100,000—find work on the farms in the fertile “black earth 
region of the southern and south-eastern steppes. Of the remainder many go to the 
towns, where those who have learned trades find employment as carpenters, masons, 
etc. Of the less skilled, some betake themselves to districts where roads are being 
laid or railways constructed; while others are engaged to act as “ guides ? of the 
great rafts of timber which have been laid along the banks of the frozen rivers in 
the winter-time, and which begin to float down towards the ports when the ice thaws 
and the rivers rise and broaden with the melting of the snow. It is to be noted, 
however, that the demand for farm-labourers in the fertile districts is steadily decreasing. 
This is accounted for partly by the fact that, as was evidenced by the general census 
of 1897, the natural increase of population is greater in those districts than in other 
portions of the Empire, partly by the operation in Russia of the same economic factor 
as has gradually displaced the Irish harvester in Britain—the introduction of machinery 
for reaping and binding grain. Agricultural machinery, it may be added, tends to 
displace men rather than women. The latter have always been represented among 
the seekers for “ far-off ” employment, but while the total number of migratory workers 
grows less from year to year, the proportion of women has an upward tendency, and 
is at present something like 24 per cent, of the w r hole. 

Passing now to the distribution of workmen in the various industries, we find 
the first place is taken by the textile industries with 643,000 hands, the second by the 
mining and metallurgic industries (including the digging of minerals and metallic ores 
and the smelting and purifying of the latter) with 593,000, or 29.6 and 27.3 per cent 
respectively of the total number of workers. Other important branches of industry 
are those connected with foodstuffs (including not merely the grinding of grain, but 
the production of such commodities as sugar), those connected with the manufacture 
of machines and metal goods generally, and those that may be grouped under the 
head of “ ceramics ” (including the making of bricks as well as of porcelain and glass'). 
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The first of these groups employs 263,000 workers or 12.1 per cent., the second 214,000 
or 9.8 per cent., and the third 143,000 or 6.5 per cent. All other branches of in¬ 
dustry employ altogether about 314,000 hands. 

Amongst the textile industries cotton comes first. There are in all 109 spinning 
and 118 weaving mills, with 6,091,000 spindles and 146,000 weaving looms, and a 
total of 316,000 workers (14.5 per cent, of the factory workers in the Empire). Wool 
comes next with 137,000 workers; then flax, with 52,000; silk, with 38,000; and hemp 
and jute with 23,000. In addition, some 60,000 people are employed in the dyeing, 
printing, bleaching, and dressing of the fabrics turned out from the mills. 

As regards foodstuffs it is noteworthy that sugar-refining gives employment to 
more than twice as many people as the grinding of grain—110,000, as against 48,000. 
Indeed, the number of workers in the grain mills is not 50 per cent, higher than the 
number—33,000—employed in the various distilleries. 

Of those who work in metals, those, we mean, who make metal goods—as dis¬ 
tinguished from those engaged in mining, smelting, puddling, etc.—the most important 
group are the employees in the engineering and machine shops. These number 
121 , 000 . 

In what we have called the “ ceramic ” group, the making of bricks employs 
66,000 hands, that of glass 37,000, and that of earthenware (including china) 15,700. 

Of the 593,000 employed in mining and metallurgic works 287,000, or 48.4 per 
cent., are engaged in the extraction of the ores, while the remaining 306,000 are 
occupied in smelting, puddling, etc. The mining of gold alone accounts for 77,500 
hands, that of platinum for 8,034, and that of iron for 42,000. Along with the metals 
we may, for convenience, rank coal and salt; the workers engaged in mining these 
two minerals number about 70,000, and 16,000 respectively. 

As regards the various trades that deal with the metals after the ores have left 
the mine—we mean those engaged in smelting, in converting cast iron into malleable 
iron or into steel, etc.—the majority of the hands are found to be employed in con¬ 
nection with the blast furnaces in the various foundries and steel works. It has to 
be remembered, however, that many of the largest ironworks in Russia, namely, 
those in the Ural region, are remote from coalfields, and that, along with the furnace 
hands, are reckoned thousands of men who are employed in what are called “ auxiliary ” 
works, and whose main business is the making of charcoal. Indeed, of the 299,000 
who are nominally engaged in the ironworks only 161,000 are really so employed, the 
remaining 138,000 belonging to the “auxiliary” class. In the Ural region the real 
ironworkers are actually fewer than the auxiliary hands, and number only 60,000, 
or 37.5 per cent., out of a total of 160,000. 

Along with the mining industries we class the commercial working of petroleum. 
In this about 19,000 men were employed in 1898, the majority—about 17,000—in the 
works connected with the petroleum wells at Baku. The working of petroleum has 
developed so rapidly in this district that at the beginning of the present year (1901) 
the number of employees had risen to 22,000. If we add to these 8,000 who are 
employed in the refining works, and still another 6,000 who are employed at boring 
and in special repairing shops, we find that at the present time the Baku petroleum 
industry provides work for 36,000 hands. 
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Labour of Women and Children. 

The share taken by women in factory work varies from district to district, and 
seems to depend mainly on the presence or absence of demand for their labour in 
other industries. It is in the textile industries that women’s work bulks most largely; 
indeed, 77 per cent, of all female workers (excluding those engaged only in agriculture) 
are to be found in the cotton, woollen, and other textile mills. It is noteworthy, too, 
that the number of women workers tends, relatively as well as absolutely, to increase. 

In 1885 it was only 30 per cent, of the total mill hands; at present it is nearly 44 
per cent. 

Child labour—reckoning as children all under 15—is, on the contrary, diminish¬ 
ing. Just before the publication, in 1884, of the law regulating the work of “minors” 
—as they are called in Russia—the number of child-workers in the mills, ironworks, 
etc., amounted to 9.1 per cent, of the entire number of employees. In the textile 
industries it was 12.7 per cent, and in the engraving industries it reached as high as 
17.7 per cent. But within a year after the promulgation of the law the number had 
dropped to 5.5 per cent for all industries together, and to 5.1 in the textile factories. 
This decrease continued in the following years also, and now the proportion of 
children employed in factories does not exceed 2 per cent, of the whole. In the 
government of Vladimir it is 1.6 per cent., and in that of Moscow as low as 1.2. 

In mines, foundries, and similar works the labour of women and children has 
never attained any great proportions, and detailed reference to it is unnecessary. 

Wages. 

Great differences are found in the earnings of Russian workmen, not merely when 
we compare one industry with another, but when we consider the wages paid in 
any one industry in different parts of the Empire. In some respects the differences 
are more seeming than real, for in districts where the nominal wages are high the 
cost of living is often high also, and where the wages are maintained at a really 
high level by the prevalence of a high standard of comfort amongst the workmen the 
labour itself is often more efficient, and consequently—from the employer’s point of 
view—no dearer than where wages are low. Still, as affording a basis for comparison, 
we may give the average wages for all industries prosecuted in the central industrial 
region—in the governments, namely, of Vladimir and Moscow. In those governments 
then, men earn from 30 to 32 shillings per month, women about 21 shillings, lads 
of from 15 to 17 about 16 shillings, girls of the same age about 14 shillings, and 
children or “ minors ” (those under 15) about 8 or 10 shillings. In general it is 
reckoned that the wages of a woman should be about two-thirds, those of a lad or girl 
about half, and those of a child about a third of the wages of a man. This scale it 
will be noticed is more in favour of women and young people than the rates obtaining 
in America and Western Europe—in Britain especially. 

If we seek now to compare the wages in the central region with those paid in 
other parts of the Empire, we shall find that, in general, they increase as we come 
west and decrease as we go east. Towards the western frontier, indeed, the rise is so 
great that in the industrial centres of Vistula region (Lodz, Warsaw, etc.), in the 
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Baltic region, and in St. Petersburg wages are 50 per cent, higher than in the central 
region. Southwards, too, the wages are higher than in the centre, but not so high 
as in the west. 

Eastwards, again, the decrease is not so rapid as is the increase westwards, but in 
the extreme east of European Russia wages are about 20 per cent, lower than in 
Vladimir and Moscow. 

It is a somewhat curious fact that the number of working days in the factor}' 
year is highest where wages are highest, decreases as we go eastward, and is lowest 
where wages are lowest. In the west the employees at most factories can be got 
to turn out to work on from 290 to 295 days in the year. In the central governments 
the actual working year is ten days shorter, and in the eastern region it not unfrequently 
numbers only about 270 days in all. It has to be admitted, however, that the 
workmen in the eastern and central regions make up to some extent for the holidays 
they take by working a longer day than their western fellow-tradesmen. The difference 
between east and w r est in this respect has, indeed, become decidedly less marked 
since the promulgation, in June, 1897, of a law regulating the duration and distribution 
of working time in mills, ironworks, etc., but the working day is still far from being 
of uniform length throughout the Empire. 

It is but fair, also, to note that the difference between the wages of workers in 
the central and those in the western governments is to a great extent counter-balanced 
by the fact that in the central region many of the mill hands occupy dwellings 
belonging to their employers, and either sit rent free or pay a rent that is merely 
nominal. This is due to the fact that millowners in Russia* unlike those in Western 
Europe, can seldom draw their employees from large centralised masses of specially- 
trained workers. As we have already remarked, the population of Russia is mainly 
agricultural. Factories have often to be built many miles from any large town, and 
the local supply of labour—furnished mainly by peasant landowners who wish to 
add to the incomes drawn from their farms—is extremely limited. The deficiency 
has to be made up by bringing in workers from a wide radius round the factory, 
and this is not practicable unless housing is provided as well as work. While, therefore 
(if we neglect such rare exceptions as the building of Saltaire), we may say that British 
millowners do not concern themselves about the housing of their employees, we find 
that in the government of Moscow 57 per cent, and in that of Vladimir 42 per cent, 
of the workpeople live at the mills in houses built by the manufacturers. Of the 
other workers 25 per cent, and 18 per cent. (Moscow) and 18 per cent, and 40 per 
cent. (Vladimir) live in their own houses and in hired houses respectively. If we take 
the two central industrial governments together, we find that out of a total of 302,000 
workpeople only 22 per cent, live in their own homes and 29 per cent, in hired private 
dwellings, while 49 per cent.—just under half of the total—are housed on the factory 
premises. 

In the western and south-western governments, again, we have an approximation 
to the industrial conditions of Western Europe. There large towns are fairly 
numerous, and the majority of the factories draw their workers from an urban popula¬ 
tion. Factory dwelling-places are consequently exceptional. We find them, however, 
attached to the large factories of Girardoff or Kremholm, these being built, so to speak, 
in the country, and also in all beet sugar mills, for these are never built in towns. Full 
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statistics for these industrial regions are not available, but 15 per cent, may be set 
down as a fair outside estimate of the proportion of workers who live on factor}’ 
premises. In the government of Petrokov the reports sent in by factory inspectors in 
1896 gave the total number of workpeople as 99,000, and the number living at the 
factories as 11,000, or only 11 per cent. In the western and south-western regions, 
too, payment of rent for factory dwellings is the rule, while in the central region it 
is the rare exception. Thus in Petrokov of the 11,000 just mentioned as living on 
the factory premises less than 13 per cent, sat rent free. In the government of 
Vladimir, on the contrary, out of the much larger proportion who occupy factory houses 
90 per cent, are non-rent-paying, and in the government of Moscow the proportion who 
sit rent free is even higher. Where rents are paid, too, in the central region they are, 
as we have already remarked, merely nominal. They seldom amount to 3 per cent, 
of the workers’ earnings, and are in most cases below 1 per cent. We can hardly 
help concluding, therefore, that, to some extent at any rate, wages are high in 
the western and south-western regions because, out of them, the worker has to pay for 
housing as well as food and clothes; and that they are low, comparatively, in the 
central region because in fixing them rent is tacitly discounted. 

The figures given above are, it must be remembered, averages based on returns 
or estimates including all kinds and classes of industry. But wages, as we remarked 
above, vary greatly not merely between one industry and another, but between the 
different branches of the same industry. Probably the best way to give the reader 
an idea of these variations will be to set down the figures for the main branches of 
industry in the central governments of Moscow and Vladimir. The statistics available 
for these governments are fuller than for other regions, and a reader who remembers 
what was said about the upward tendency of wages westwards and downward tendency 
eastwards can easily estimate what any class of workmen will be earning in other parts 
of the Empire. 

The highest wages, it is found, are paid to the employees in engineering works and 
machine shops. Oddly enough, too, these wages are paid for a shorter working day 
than obtains in most other industries—a day, namely, of about 10 or 10£ hours. The 
average wages for all kinds of workmen in these businesses is 10s. per month, 
but for some classes of specially-skilled workmen figures like jQo, and even ^10 
are not rare. Even unskilled labourers employed in these works in carrying weights, 
etc., are paid more than the 25s. per month which is the maximum for such work in 
other industries. 

Passing to the textile industries, we take cotton first because in the central region 
it gives employment to about 61 per cent, of all mill-workers. The average wages in 
cotton factories are about 29s. per month for a man and 19s. for a woman. The 
spinners, however—who are but a small proportion of the whole—earn on an average 
as much as two guineas monthly. The wages paid to mechanical weavers are about 
the average for all workers in the mills—29s. per month, namely—and the wages of 
women weavers are only from 4s. to 6s. per month below those of the men. Hand- 
loom weavers, however—men and women alike—earn only from 19s. to 21s. In the 
cotton-printing factories the highest wages are paid for the printing—by machine or 
hand—of cretonnes and kerchiefs. The men engaged in this work earn on an average 
33s. a month. 
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In the woollen factories wages as a whole are higher than in the cotton mills, but 
those of the women workers’ are lower. Men earn on an average about 35s. monthly, 
but while the average wages of spinners are as high as jQ 2 7s., those of weavers are 
only 33s. The women are paid only about 15s. a month. 

In silk mills the wages of women workers do not as a whole exceed the general 
average given on page 84—21s. per month, namely—and for a large number engaged in 
the silk-winding branch of the industry, the average is decidedly lower. The great body 
of the male weavers again earn only from 30s. to 32s., but for a limited class who are 
engaged in weaving velvets and brocades the average is as high as 6s. monthly. 

In the ceramic group the wages in the glass industry average 27s. monthly for 
men and 10s. for women. For two-thirds of the workers the pay is much below this 
average, as the other third—men engaged in blowing and moulding the glass—draw 
as much as 41s. per month. It should be noted, too, that, by a long-established custom, 
these glass-blowers and moulders enjoy special privileges, and have not only a superior 
kind of dwelling-house—rent free like most of the factory houses—but a kitchen garden 
and a bit of meadow land. 

In the earthenware industry the wages are a little higher than in the glass works, 
the men drawing an average of 35s. per month. The women, however, though 
employed in what are, comparatively speaking, skilled branches of the work—the 
painting of china and other fine porcelains—are paid only about 21s. per month, the 
average, that is, for women's work generally. 

In the sugar industry 93,300 workpeople are employed in 203 sugar mills, working 
only moist sugar, and in 35 sugar refineries connected with these mills and refining the 
sugar manufactured in them. Other 16,400 workers are employed in 23 refining works 
that are dependent on bought moist sugar. The wages of the men in both kinds of 
establishments were, in 1898, 37s. monthly—a little higher, that is, than the a\erage 
paid for mens work generally. On the other hand, the labour of the women who 
number 12.2 per cent, of the employees—w r as paid at a lower rate than the general 
average; indeed, it was paid at the same rate (lis. monthly) as the work of the 
“minors,” who in that year constituted 2.1 per cent, of the hands in the sugar mills. 
According to an established custom, nearly a fourth of the hands in the sugar works 
(22.7 per cent.) are fed at the master’s cost. This, of course, makes a difference in 
the money-wages paid. In 1898 the deduction in the case of men was 41.5 per cent., 
in that of women 29 per cent. 

In the mining and metallurgic industries wages show’ great variations, depending, 
mainly on the local labour market and local custom. 

In the collieries in the Don basin, the majority of the workpeople are summer 
immigrants—seekers for u far-off labour from Central Russia. The people belonging 
to the district find agriculture so remunerative that they can hardly be got to go to 
the hard underground work at all, and they contribute only about 15 per cent, of the 
total workers at the collieries. Even those immigrant workers who come to the same 
district year after year do not invariably go to the mines, many of them being attracted 
to the farms by the offer of higher wages there. As a result of this the staffs of the 
collieries are constantly changing, and the wages vary from season to season, being 
always low in winter when the demand for field-workers falls off. 1 aking the vear 
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round, however, the average payment for underground work is over half a crown a 
day—say 2s. 74d. (The winter figure is about 2s. Id.; the summer, about 3s. 2d) 
Those who work at the shafts on the surface eam from Is. 8d. to Is. 104d. per day 
while those engaged in loading, hutch-driving, etc., are paid only from Is. 3d. to 
Is. 5id. Nominally the work is carried on night and day with two “ shifts” of twelve 
hours each, but the real working day does not exceed ten hours. It must be added 
also, that the underground miners take a great many “ off ” days besides Sundays, and, 
not unfrequently, the number of days in the working year falls below 240. This, of 
course, greatly affects their earnings, and very few of them draw on an average more 
than j£2 12s. 6d. per month. At the collieries of Dombrovsky basin, in the Vistula 
region, the wages are a little lower than in the basin of the Don, but, thanks to the 
smaller number of “ off ” days, the miners there earn as much as their fellows in 
Southern Russia. 

The workers in the ironstone mines of Krivoy Rog—in the government of 
Ekaterinoslav and not far from the Don collieries just spoken of—are paid rather less 
than coalminers, their average wages per month being only jQ2 6s. In the iron and 
steel works, however, the workmen are paid much better than those in either class 
of mine. The highest wages are drawn by those engaged in the rolling department— 
rail-rolling, sheet-rolling, etc. At the works in Southern Russia the wages paid for 
this kind of work range from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 9d. per day. Rather less—about 3s. Hd.— 
is earned by those engaged in puddling and in the making of steel, and those employed 
at the blast furnaces get on an average about 2s. 6d. a day. The daily wage of un¬ 
skilled labourers in these works are from Is. 3d. to Is. 8d., and of “ minors ” about lOd. 

As regards the mines and ironworks in the Ural region, it is impossible to collect 
statistics from which a reliable average can be calculated. At one time nearly all 
the Ural mines belonged to the State, and compulsory labour in them was exacted 
from the local population (“ metallurgic works peasants ” they were called). A custom 
that obtained then continues in operation at many of the mines still—that, namely, 
of paying workmen partly in money, partly in products. Many of the workmen are 
not only paid partly in foodstuffs, but are provided with timber for building and 
heating purposes, and even with “ crofts ” or small farms. All this, of course, is 
considered in fixing the money payments made to them, and averages based on these 
alone would give no idea of the real earnings of the workers. 

The wages paid at the Baku petroleum works are comparatively high. The 
average for all the workers is about ^£2 7s. monthly. Here, as elsewhere in Russia, 
the highest wages, £6 17s. per month, are drawn by those employed at the various 
machines. I hose engaged in pumping the oil get about two guineas, and those 
doing rougher work 35s. The machinery 7 in the petroleum works is kept going night 
and day with two “ shifts,” stopping only on great holidays. The working day for 
most of the employees, however, is about ten hours. 

Wages for agricultural work may, according to individual arrangement, be in 
money or in kind or “mixed,” and where a money payment is agreed on it may be 
either a time price or a contract price; in other words, the worker may be paid so 
much a year or so much for the summer term (five months), or may be hired by the 
day or, as is usual in Southern Russia, by the week; or he may*, on the other system, 
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be paid a certain sum for the whole annual cycle of work on a particular farm, or for 
doing all the work on what is called a “ dessiatina ” of land (2.7 acres), or for getting in 
the corn on a property, or even for the mere ploughing of a particular field. Payment 
by kind is common in cases where a man undertakes to perform with his own animals 
and instruments all the work on a particular “ dessiatina.” In such circumstances the 
usual return to the contractor is from a half to two-thirds of the crop. Sometimes 
again a peasant will undertake to do certain work for a wealthier neighbour in 
return for being allowed to cut wood, draw water* or turn animals out to graze 
on that neighbour’s property. Amongst “ mixed ” payments the payment in goods 
is such a variable quantity that it is not possible to calculate exactly how far it affects 
the payment in coin, but the actual money wages paid to agricultural labourers average 
something like £6 6s. in the black earth region and ^£6 14s. in the other governments. 
These labourers, it must be remembered, are generally provided by the employer 
with food and lodging, and if we add the value of these—about ^£4 14s.—to his 
money wages, the labourer’s earnings come up to about £11 or ^£11 8s. per annum. 
Wages are higher by about 30 per cent, in the southern governments, and by about 
10 per cent, in the south-eastern and, to a certain extent, in the north-western; in other 
parts of the Empire they are rather lower. In the southern governments workmen 
hired for the summer term—generally taken as five months—are paid about two-thirds 
of what the others get for the whole year. The wages of day labourers vary not merely 
with the season—being lowest in seed-time and highest in harvest—but with the 
abundance or poverty of the crop. This is especially true of the black earth region, 
and particularly of the southern governments: there in a specially good year the field- 
workers’ wages in harvest-time sometimes jump to three times and even four times 
what they are in an ordinary year. Statistics for the last fifteen years, however, show 
that, taking one year with another, the farm-labourers’ wages have averaged about 
9 Ad. a day in seed-time and Is. 3d. in harvest-time in the black earth region and 
about 11 Ad. and Is. 2d. in the corresponding seasons elsewhere. 

Industrial Legislation. 

In Russia, as in other nations, factory legislation began with attempts to better 
the condition of child workers (“ minors ”). A law regulating the hours of minors’ 
work was first promulgated in June, 1882, and its provisions came into operation on 
May 1st, 1884. Closely following that (June 12th, 1884,) came an edict bearing on the 
education of youthful factory workers, and then in June, 1886, one forbidding night 
work for children, “young persons” (between 15 and 17) of both sexes, and women. 
These laws bore at first a temporary character, but they were, with some few changes 
and additions, finally, confirmed on April 24th, 1899. As the code of factory law 
developed a staff of inspectors was appointed to secure its observance. These in¬ 
spectors were to be controlled by the Board of Finance in the Department of Trade 
and Manufacture. 

In 1886 the Government turned its attention to another field of industrial legisla¬ 
tion. Hitherto the relations between employer and employed had been so varied 
and complex that there was great scope for arbitrariness and caprice on the part of 
both master and man. The laws promulgated on June 3rd of the year mentioned 
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attempted to simplify these relations, and to make them as far as practicable uniform 
in the various industrial regions. The supervision of the observance of these laws 
was added to the duties of the inspectors already mentioned, but new administrative 
bodies, called “ Councils of Factor}- Affairs/’ were at the same time created in even 
government to co-operate with them. In 1897 the Government began to regulate the 
conditions of the labour of adult workmen by publishing, on June 2nd, a law bearing 
on the duration and distribution of working time. Finally, in 1899, by the law of 
June 7th, a kind of coping-stone was put to this edifice of labour legislation by the 
establishment under the Ministry of Finance of a “ Head Council of the Affairs of 
Factories and Metallurgic Works.” By the creation of this body factory inspection 
and the inspection of mines and ironworks were to some extent co-ordinated and put 
under one control. 

These laws applied to all factories, mines, ironworks, etc., but did not extend 
to the smaller establishments called workshops (see p. 81), but by the law of March 14th, 
1894, all steam boilers, wherever situated and for whatever purpose used (with the 
exception of the boilers of locomotives and of ships’ engines), are subject to examina¬ 
tion by the inspectors of mines and factories, and must be properly repaired, or 
cease to be used, if condemned by them. 

With the extension of the range of industrial legislation the inspectorate has had 
to be repeatedly augmented, and has twice undergone a more or less important re¬ 
organisation. For the purposes of inspection the sixty governments and districts of 
European Russia, along with the Bakinsky government in Transcaucasus, are divided 
into six regions. Over each of these a “ regional ” inspector is placed, and acting 
under him is a staff of “ senior,” “ district,” and “ assistant ” inspectors proportioned 
to the industrial population. The regional inspector has to organise and supervise 
the inspection of all the factories in his region, and is himself responsible to the 
“Head Council.” At present the staff numbers 267 in all: 61 “senior,” 190 “district,” 
and 10 “ assistant ” inspectors, besides the 6 regional heads. The duties of these 
officials are heavier and more complex than those of any other industrial inspectors 
in Europe. They have to see to the observance of laws relating to workers of both 
sexes and all ages. They must investigate the causes of all accidents in the various 
works in their district, must see that the rules regulating hire and payment are kept, 
and, where disputes threaten to lead to a strike or lock-out, they are expected to act 
as arbitrators and effect, if possible, a peaceful settlement. They have further to see 
that the education of child workers is not neglected, that new schools are built or 
old ones enlarged and improved as population increases, and on them also is thrown 
the responsibility of ensuring that sick and injured workmen get proper medical 
attendance, and that proper means are taken in all factories to protect the life and 
health of the employees. As was noted above, too, they have to supervise the 
periodical inspection and testing of steam boilers, and in connection with all depart¬ 
ments of their duties they have to collect, verify, and tabulate such statistics as the 
Government may require. 

The mining inspectors have to supervise mines, iron and steel works, salt works, 
etc., and are responsible to the Board of Mines in the Ministry of Agriculture and Do¬ 
mains. 1 he work is at present carried out by 41 regional inspectors and 30 assistants. 
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In each of the sixty governments and provinces of European Russia, in the 
Bakinsky government of Transcaucasus, and in the cities of St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Warsaw, and Odessa councils for factory and mining affairs have been instituted. Of 
these councils the governor or “ chief ” of the city is president and with him are 
associated the senior factory inspector of the government, the regional mining engineer, 
and representatives of the police, of the government procurator, and of the owners of 
local mines and factories. These councils have, to a certain extent, to direct the 
work of superintending the internal working of mines and factories, and act as adminis¬ 
trative courts in dealing with infringements of the various labour laws. Accordingly 
they have also the right to issue compulsory regulations interpreting and applying to 
special circumstances the general laws established by the Head Council, and the 
further right to impose lines for the infringement of industrial statutes. They have 
also to settle any doubtful legal points and consider any complaints that may be 
brought before them by any of the inspectors. When, however, the members of any 
of these bodies fail tc agree on questions of administration, they have to refer the 
matter to the “ Head Council of Factory and Mining Affairs.” To this Head Council 
also industrial disputants may appeal if the decisions of their provincial councils fail to 
satisfy them. Of the Head Council itself the Minister of Finance is President, and 
representatives of the Finance Ministry, of the Ministries of Home Affairs, of 
Agriculture and Domains, of Justice, of the War Office, and also of the leading indus¬ 
trial interests, all have seats in it. Besides acting as a Court of Final Appeal in 
industrial disputes, this Council has the power of issuing, for the guidance of provincial 
councils, authoritative instructions regarding the interpretation and application of all 
labour laws promulgated by the Government. The supervising and directing powers 
of inspectors and factory councils do not, it may be added, extend to the works of 
railway companies or to institutions directly under the Crown or Government. In these 
the directors and managers respectively are held responsible for the observance of the 
industrial laws. 

The regulations bearing on the w r ork of “ minors,” u young persons 5 (of both rexes), 
and women apply to all industrial establishments, to those under the State as well as to 
those owned by private companies or individuals. “ Minors ” under twelve are not 
allowed to work in factories at all, and the Ministry of Finance may also forbid the 
employment of those between twelve and fifteen at any kind of specially exhausting 
or harmful work. This latter power was brought into practical operation as early as 
1884, when the Finance Minister published a long list of employments in which 
“ minors ” were absolutely forbidden to engage. To begin with, the employment of 
minors between 9 p.m. and 5 a.m. is forbidden in all industries, except that of glass- 
* making, and in glass works it is permitted only at the rate of six hours at a time and 
on condition that on the day following the minors shall be free for not less than 
twelve hours. Day labour, again, must not in the case of minors exceed six hours 
in all if no interval is given, but may extend to eight hours if there be an interval or 
intervals so arranged that the hands are not engaged for more than four hours at a 
time. A concession is made, however, in favour of those factories in which it is 
customary to keep the machinery always in motion with eighteen-hour changes. 
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In these the minors are allowed to work for nine hours out of the 24, but must not be 
kept working between 10 p.m. and 4 a.m. or for more than four and a half hours in the 
daytime without an interval. 

As regards the length of their working da) r , workers of both sexes (of from 15 to 17) 
and women are on the same footing as men, but night work—work, that is, between 9 
p.m. and 5 a.m.—is forbidden them in the textile industries and in the manufacture of 
phosphorus matches. In factories that keep the machinery in motion night and day 
with eighteen-hour “ shifts,” the night hours for those and women are the same as for 
children. Night work of women as well as of children is forbidden also in ironworks 
and foundries, and neither women nor children are allowed to work in mines at all. 
The work of lads (aged 15 to 17) is subject in all respects to the same regulations 
as the work of men. 

The work of men is regulated only in European Russia. The rules regarding it 
were promulgated in the law of June 2nd, 1897, and, with the exception of works 
under the War Office and the Admiralty Department, all Government as well as all 
private establishments are subject to them. (The Admiralty and War Office employees 
are, it should be noted in passing, engaged under conditions more favourable than 
the law secures to other workers.) According to these rules—and some later regulations 
issued to define and extend them—a day ; s work must not extend beyond eleven and a 
half hours, excluding intervals, and on Saturdays and the days before certain holidays 
it must not be more than ten hours. Day-time is reckoned as from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and any who are kept at work between 9 p.m. and 5 a.m. must not be kept working 
more than ten hours in all out of the twenty-four. In all cases, too, where the working 
time exceeds ten hours out of the twenty-four there must be at least one interval of 
not less than one hour. Further, every contract between an employer and an employee 
must definitely provide for the latter being free from work either on all Sundays and 
on seventeen “great ” holidays or on days substituted for these. It must be understood, 
however, that, in the case of adults, the law does not absolutely forbid work beyond 
eleven and a half or ten hours daily or work on Sundays or holidays. A contract, indeed, 
which provided for a longer day, or which did not provide for the statutory number 
of holidays, would be not merely void but punishable; but, on mutual agreement 
between the manufacturer and worker, work for extra hours or on a holiday may be 
arranged for as occasion arises. On every such occasion, however, the extra work 
must be a subject for special agreement and special payment. 

In works where the machinery is kept going the whole twenty-four hours a certain 
latitude is permitted in the distribution of working time, but no contract is legal in 
which the work hours prescribed for any employee for two successive periods exceed 
twenty-four, and each worker must, in lieu of Sundays, be free not less than four times 
a month and for at least twenty-four hours each time. 

Departures from the foregoing rules are allowed in the case of such work as 
repairing mill engines, repairing damage caused by fire, etc.—in all cases, in other words, 
where the work either implies or is caused by the stoppage of machinery. 

The law which regulates the general relations between employer and employed 
and defines the conditions which must be complied with in contracts between them 
was promulgated on June 3rd, 1886. This law is divided into two parts. The first 
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part consists of regulations regarding hire and wages which apply to the whole Empire 
and to Crown factories as well as to those owned by private individuals. The second 
part does not apply to factories under the Crown or to those owned by railway com* 
panies, and, except in the case of mines and allied industries, does not apply to the 
whole Empire, but it deals in considerable detail, with the terms of contract between 
private factory-owners and their workers in European Russia and the Bakinsky govern¬ 
ment. Taking the contract for work on one side and wages on the other as a matter 
of perfectly voluntary agreement between employer and worker, the law defines exactly 
the conditions which must regulate its observance. The contract itself is constituted 
by the employers giving out and the employees accepting and making use of account 
books in which the terms of hire are set down, and in which from time to time entries 
are made of the amounts actually paid to the worker and of the sums deducted for 
fines or in payment of the rent of factory dwelling-houses. To prevent either contracting 
party suffering through the arbitrariness or caprice of the other the law is extremely 
definite a c to the circumstances which may render the contract void or give either party 
a right to ask for its dissolution. Wilful infringement of the contract is punishable 
on both sides: on the employer’s side by a civil action for damages, on the workman’s 
by prosecution for criminal neglect of duty. Wages, determined by the terms of the 
contract, must be paid for the term indicated by the law, and must not be lowered 
till the expiration of the time set down in the contract itself or, if no date be mentioned 
in it, till the workman has had two weeks’ notice. On the other hand, the workman is 
laid under similar restrictions regarding demands for any increase in his wages or 
any modification of his duties. The punishment inflicted for breach of contract 
is usually heavy. Employers, too, are severely dealt with if convicted of forcing 
on their workers payment in goods instead of coin. In cases where shops are kept 
in connection with mills, the inspectors must fix the prices of all articles of primary 
necessity sold there, and no advances on these prices must be made when goods 
are supplied to workmen on credit on the security of their wages. The inspector 
in all cases has a right to examine the charges actually made in the workmen’s 
accounts. 

All industrial undertakings which are subject to inspection must have rules for 
the internal working of the various departments. These rules must receive the approval 
of the inspector, and must indicate definitely the terms on which each class of worker 
is engaged and the duties which each is expected to perform. Breaches of the rules 
are punished by a scale of fines set down in the rules themselves, but all the money 
thus raised is put into a fund from which, with the consent of the inspector, relief is, 
in certain circumstances, given to necessitous workmen. 

Before 1899 the provincial councils had the power to frame rules for the preserva¬ 
tion of the life, health, and morals of the workmen. But partly in consequence of the 
absence from the old law of any general guiding principle, partly in consequence of the 
great number of provincial councils and the comparative incompetence of some of the 
members first elected to them, there ensued such a confusing diversity of regulations 
that when the “Head Council” was established in 1899 the Government abrogated 
this portion of the powers of the provincial bodies and assigned the duty to the new 
central board. The provincial councils, however, have still the right to issue auxiliary 
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rules interpreting and applying to local circumstances any rules issued by the Head 
Council. As a matter of fact the Head Council have not yet issued their code of 
rules, and the only industry that is at present controlled in the interests of the workers’ 
health is the manufacture of phosphorus matches. That industry, too, is controlled 
only indirectly by differential taxation. When the excise duties on matches were first 
levied in 1888 phosphorus matches were taxed twice as heavily as others; and this 
double duty was again doubled in 1892; so that at present phosphorus matches are 
taxed four times as heavily as those of the “ safety ” type. The result of this is that 
phosphorus-poisoning is getting less frequent in Russia, simply because the white 
variety of phosphorus is gradually ceasing to be used in factories at all; for while in 
1889 there were 240 phosphorus match factories in Russia turning out 111,719 
millions of matches, in 1898 there were but 28 factories turning out 27,420 millions, 
and between the same two dates, on the other hand, the output of safety matches 
rose from 27,280 millions to 155,741 millions. In other words, while the safety 
matches manufactured in 1889 were only 20 per cent, of the total, in 1898 they 
were 85 per cent. 

As regards the prevention of injury to workmen in the mining industries, there 
has been in operation since 1892 a body of rules w for securing the greater safety 
of mining operations.” These rules apply to all coal, iron, gold, and salt mines, 
to all petroleum works, stone quarries, and metallurgic works. They regulate such 
matters as the strength and arrangement of props and girders in mines and shafts, 
strength of cage ropes, and security of all other means of entrance to and exit from 
the workings, use of explosives for blasting, ventilation of shafts and the precautions 
to be taken against flooding, explosions of fire-damp, etc. 

Provision for workmen who may be temporarily incapacitated through illness has 
not as yet got beyond the furnishing of them with medical assistance at the cost of 
the employer. This is regulated by what v*as meant to be a merely provisional law 
passed as far back as 1866 (August 26th). In the north-western and Vistula govern¬ 
ments and here and there in the other governments of the Empire there exists a 
voluntarily established fund for the help of workers and their families in time of illness. 
These voluntary benefit societies, however, have not yet been regulated by law. The 
question of how such associations should be organised and their benefits extended is 
closely connected with that of the improvement and extension of the law bearing on 
medical assistance, and both subjects are at present being considered by the Finance 
Ministry. 

Statistics collected in 1897 show that, to a greater or less extent, medical assistance 
was given to the workmen in 3,488 factories, or 18 per cent, of the total number (19,292) 
under factory inspection. These, however, are the larger factories, and account for 
some two-thirds of the workmen, so that of the total number of 1,454,000 hands only 
about 30 per cent, are without medical assistance. It is in the smaller establishments, 
and chiefly in those not employing more than 50, that no arrangements regarding 
medical treatment have been made. 

In general, therefore, we may say that the larger the number of employees in 
the individual factories of any region, the fewer amongst these fail to provide medical 
aid of some kind for their workers. Accordingly we find that in factories having more 
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than 1,000 workmen each, only 5 per cent, do not give medical aid, while the proportion 
rises to 12 per cent in those employing between 500 and 1,000, to 29 per cent, for 
those employing between 100 and 500, and, finally, to as high as 90 per cent, for the 
small factories that give work to less than 100 workers each. 

In many parts of the Empire the owners of factories, especially the owners of 
those of moderate or small size, have recourse to a system which is more convenient 
for them and more economical than the direct provision of medical aid. They enter 
into an agreement generally with the local County Councils (Zemstvo), but sometimes 
with the Town Councils, or, lately, with the Society of the Red Cross. They bind 
themselves to pay to this body a fixed sum according to the number of workmen or the 
number of sick, and receive in return the services, for their employees, of the doctors 
and other medical officials of the Council or Society, as well as supplies of needful 
medicines and the use of their surgical appliances and, in case of necessity, of their 
hospitals. 

As regards the amount of aid given to workmen in illness, the factories may be 
divided into three groups: first, those whose owners, either directly, by building and 
maintaining hospitals of their own, or indirectly, by arrangement with some medical 
society or municipal body, provide medical aid that is thoroughly satisfactory; second, 
those whose owners content themselves with furnishing ambulance treatment and possibly 
a temporary refuge in an infirmary till the patients can be removed to municipal 
hospitals, where they are treated at the public expense as poor people; and third, 
those who, though they give aid, give aid that must be set down as quite unsatisfactory, 
as it consists only in very rare visits of a medical man to the factory, and does not 
include even ambulance treatment, the workmen being often left to provide medicines 
and surgical appliances for themselves. The first group embraces 1,028 large factories 
(5.3 per cent, of the whole number) with 579,786 workmen (39.9 per cent, of the total); 
the second, 1,913 factories of moderate size (9.9 per cent.) with 396,931 w-orkmen 
(27.3 per cent); and the third, 547 medium-sized and small factories (2.8 per cent.) 
with 40,652 workmen (2.8 per cent.). Below these there are 15,804 almost exclusively 
small factories (81.9 per cent.) with 436,616 workmen (30 per cent.) who do not give 
their workmen any medical assistance whatever. 

The cost to the factory-owmers of this medical assistance, not counting the sums 
spent on the building and equipment of hospitals, amounted in 1897 to nearly ^425,000 
—which gives an average of about 8s. 3d. per annum for all the workmen engaged in 
factories that give medical assistance at all. After what w T as said above, however, it 
will be readily concluded that the expenses per workman were much higher in some 
factories than others—and, as a matter of fact, w 7 hile they w*ere as high as 9s. rfd. per 
head in the first group of factories, they were only 7s. in the second, and 4s. 3d. in 
the third. 

The provisional law of 1866 really required all mill-owners to make direct inde¬ 
pendent arrangements for the medical care of their employees. But, as must be 
evident from the account just given of the present state of affairs, that law r has 
either been little followed or not followed at all, and has, indeed, become almost 
obsolete. Its defective and inoperative character led the Government to consider the 
desirability of fresh legislation on the matter, and the h inance Ministry have recentlv 
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drafted a new law by which the old regulation regarding the direct independent pro¬ 
vision by employers for the medical requirements of their workers will be annulled, 
the responsibility of providing the necessary medical aid will be laid upon local govern¬ 
ing bodies such as the Town Council and Zemstvo (County Council), and those bodies 
will be empowered to exact from the various mill-owners the sums expended on their 
respective workmen. 

As regards provisions for workmen and their families in case of death or injury 
through accident in the factory, Russian law does not at present hold employers re¬ 
sponsible except in the same fashion as, under the ordinary civil law, everyone is 
responsible for damage or injury caused through his fault. As far back as 1883, 
however, there began a movement towards extending and defining the liability of 
employers as such. Drafts of laws with this central aim have been repeatedly drawn 
out, discussed, and altered, and an edict asserting the principle of employers’ liability, 
apart from all question of individual blame, will soon be promulgated in legislative order. 
The discussion and elaboration of the plan of this law aroused in the employers a 
desire to protect themselves by insurance from possible large losses through accidents 
to their workpeople, and led to the inauguration of a new branch of insurance—that 
of personal and collective insurance against accidents to tradesmen and other people 
engaged in manufacturing, building, and other enterprises. It was in that way that 
the joiners brought from Russia to erect the Russian pavilions in the Glasgow Inter¬ 
national Exhibition were insured on the account of the Russian Government for the 
period occupied in erecting these buildings. The Government paid as premium 1,137 
roubles 70 copecks, which equals about ;£120, for the whole number of 158 joiners 
and 4 foremen, for which premium the insurance company bound itself to pay in case 
of death by accident to the family of a foreman 3,000 roubles (about ^317), and of a 
joiner 1,600 roubles (about ^169). In case of permanent disablement the company 
was to pay a life pension to a foreman from a capital of 4,500 roubles (about ;£475), 
and to a joiner from a capital of 2,400 roubles (about ^253 10s.); and in case of tem¬ 
porary disablement to a foreman 1 rouble 50 copecks (about 3s. 2d.), and to a joiner 
80 copecks (about Is. 8d.) per day. 

The first opportunity for effecting insurance against accident to employees was 
offered by the “Russia” Company, which in 1888 added this type of business to its 
former operations—insurance against fire, etc.—and since then policies of the same 
kind have been issued by seven other companies. The cost of this type of insurance 
and many practical difficulties connected with the insurance of workers in joint-stock 
companies led factory-owners themselves to organise companies for their mutual insur¬ 
ance against accidents to their workpeople. The first of these companies—the u Rig a 
Company—was formed in 1898, and since that date two others—the “Odessa” and 
the “ Vladimirsky ”—have been organised. 

On January 1st, 1899, six commercial companies and one mutual company were 
conducting insurance against accidents to workmen. During the eleven years that 
had elapsed since the inauguration of that type of business—eleven years, too, for 
which there are full and reliable statistics—the number of those insured increased 
seventeen-fold, and, as will be seen from the following comparative statement, there 
was a corresponding increase in the total sum insured:— 
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Number of Persons Insured. 

1888 . 185 * 8 . 

Under Collective Insurance .40,190 . 084,766 

Under Individual Insurance ... 1,148 . lo, 171 

Sum Insured at End of Year. 

1888 . 1808 . 

Under ( To be paid in case of death .£2,909,923 £48,572,583 

Collective < To be paid in case of permanent disablement £3,140,878 £65,741,172 

Insurance y To l*r paid in case of temporary disablement £423 £18,308 

Under | To be paid in case of death .£1,068,254 £8,559,318 

Individual * To be paid in case of permanent disablemant £1,278,095 £10,433,038 

Insurance \ To b- paid in case of temporary disablement £317 £3,492 


The conditions for such insurance in private commercial insurance companies 
as confirmed by the Government are as follows:— 

(1) In case of the death of a workman from injury caused by an accident the 
company must pay the whole of the sum insured to the widow and children under 
sixteen years; but, if the deceased was a bachelor or without children, half of the 
sum insured is paid to his parents. Nearly always in case of death a thousand-fold of 
the daily wages is paid out. 

(2) In case of permanent disablement the company have to pay the workman 
a pension for life. This pension is calculated, at so much on every 100 roubles 
insured, according to a scale that varies with the age of the sufferer. The norm 
according to which the sum is reckoned in this case is usually 1,500-fold of the daily 
wages—sometimes 1,200-fold—and it is applied in such a way that while a middle-aged 
workman earning Is. 3d. per day would if permanently disabled get from the insurance 
company a yearly pension of ^5 14s. or 31 per cent of the yearly wages, a workman of 
60 years of age earning the same wages would in case of similar disablement get 
j £9 yearly or 50 per cent, of his yearly wages—and that though in both cases the 
sum from which on the 1500-fold basis the pensions are calculated would be exactly 
the same—^93 15s. namely. If a workman is partially disabled half the pension is paid 
and if his disablement be what is described as “ slight ” a proportion varying, according 
to the injury, between 10 per cent, and 25 per cent, is paid. The company may, 
however, with the consent of the person insured, pay down, instead of the pension, a 
lump sum bearing a fixed proportion to it. 

(3) In case of temporary disablement the company pays so much per day from 
the time of the accident as may be agreed upon, but not for more than 200 days. 

Although compensation is ordinarily given to the sufferers and their families 
for accidents happening during work hours or in consequence of the work, whether 
those accidents are the fault of the employer or the workman, still exceptions to the 
bond of compensation are rather numerous. Compensation is not given when the 
accident is caused by natural or external forces, or occurs through malicious design 
on the part of the sufferer, or in consequence of his being intoxicated, or being mixed 
up in a brawl. No payments are made in connection with any case of suicide or in 
respect of quite a list of workmen's ailments, and the insurers may even stipulate in 
H 
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their policies that compensation will not be given for accidents occurring during the 
performance of certain specified duties by the person insured. Those exceptions give 
rise to many misunderstandings. 

Guided by their gradually increasing experience, the insurance companies have 
made out a tariff of collective insurance in which all industrial enterprises are divided 
into thirteen classes according to the danger attending them. 

Comparison of the figures given above shows that the amount insured in case 
>f death has not only not increased, but has actually diminished. In 1888 it was 
ust over in 1898 it was rather less than ^71. This latter sum, however, re¬ 

presents nearly 1,000-fold the average daily wage of the workers in the Empire. On 
the other hand, the average sum insured in case of disablement has gradually increased, 
the “norm,” so to speak, having been only about £7& 12s. in 1888, but about 
^95 in 1898. The latter sum is about 1,400-fold the average daily wages. 

It is impossible to state accurately in what proportions different branches of 
industry are represented amongst the insured, as statistics bearing on this matter 
have been made out only by three of the seven companies from whose reports we 
have taken the more general statistics already given. But if we consider that in 1898 
there were insured in these three companies 404,229 people 59 per cent., that is, of 
the total number (684,766) insured under collective insurance—and that the remaining 
companies do business in the same localities in the Empire and, as far as our informa¬ 
tion extends, in the same branches of industry, we may feel justified in concluding that 
the proportions in these three companies give a fair idea of the proportions in the 
total number insured. In 1898, then, the number of factory and mining workers 
insured in these three companies was 360,578, which is 88.5 per cent, of the whole 
number of workmen insured in these companies. And if we assume that the remaining 
280,537 workmen insured under collective insurance in other companies were drann 
from the various industries in the same proportions as in the three referred to, and 
that accordingly the factory and mining workers in them also were 88.5 per cent, of the 
total—amounted, that would mean, to 248,275 men—we may conclude that the tot 1 
number of insured factory and mining workers in the Empire amounted in 1898 to 
606,268 men, or 28.5 per cent, of the total number of workmen for that year. 

In insuring their workpeople, employers originally aimed not merely at substituting 
the regular payment of definite moderate sums to an insurance company for the 
probable payment at irregular intervals of indefinitely large sums to injured workers 
or their families, but also at lessening the number of lawsuits against them, and escaping 
the very heavy expenses which these usually entailed. It was found, however, that 
the amount insured was often too small to satisfy injured workmen, and, as the lav 
did not preclude them from suing for a larger sum, lawsuits were but little less irequent 
than before. This led the factory-owners gradually to increase the sums insured in 
case of disablement. Still injured workers might sue if they chose—the compensation 
awarded by a law court was always heavier than that given by an insurance company 
and employers were constantly inconvenienced by finding that the insurance cover 
only part of the risk. In the end the insurance companies were constrained to take 
upon themselves all the risks involved. The compensation first paid has come to 
regarded as merely a preliminary liquidation of responsibilities, and if the sufferer 
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goes to law the company pays the employer all the expenses resulting from the 
decree of the court. With the increase in the sums insured, and with the changes just 
mentioned in the conditions for insurance, the premiums have also risen. During the 
eleven years already spoken of—1888 to 1898—the premium for each person insured 
more than doubled, and it increased in the same ratio on every thousand roubles—say 
every hundred guineas (accurately every ;£105 16s. 7d.)—of the wages of the person 
insured. In 1888 the average premium per individual was 2s. lOd.; in 1898 it was 6s. 
In 1888 the premium on every thousand roubles of wages insured was 15s. 2d.; in 1898 
it was 11s. 9d. 

The way in which the sums received in premiums by the six commercial companies 
.are distributed under the various heads of expenditure may be set down as follows:— 
In 1898 of the whole sum, ^239,168 namely, received in premiums, ^119,973, or 50.1 
per cent., was spent in meeting claims for compensation for injuries received through 
.accidents. The sum which, according to actuarial rules, w*as allocated to the reserve 
fund to meet unexpired claims was in that year ^£34,322 (14.3 per cent, of the pre¬ 
miums received). The expenses of management were ^56,223 (23.5 per cent, of the 
premiums). Of these expenses more than half—60 per cent, indeed—were expenses 
incurred for canvassing and in other efforts to secure further business. 

The dealings of mutual insurance companies present quite a different picture. 
By the regulations of the “ Riga ” Company, which is taken as a pattern in deliberations 
regarding the sanctioning of other mutual insurance companies, either the full sum 
awarded by the court—if, that is, the sufferer goes to law—is paid by the company, or 
(1) in case of permanent total disablement a pension for life is given. This pension 
equals the whole years wages if the wages themselves do not exceed 240 roubles 
G£25 7s.). If the wages do exceed that sum, two-thirds of their annual amount is paid 
to a bachelor, and three-fourths to a man with a family, but in no case less than 240 
roubles. (2) In case of partial disablement a pension for life, proportioned to the 
degree of disablement is paid. (3) In case of temporary disablement the workman 
receives half his wages. (4) In cases where the accident leads to the sufferers death, 
the widow—or widower, if he is unable to work—is pensioned for life at the rate of 
30 per cent, of the last year’s wages of the deceased; his children—up to the age of 
15—get 15 per cent, each (orphans, 20 per cent, each), and his parents 15 per cent. 
The sum of these pensions, however, must not exceed 60 per cent, of the deceased's 
wages. 

In the very first year of its operation (1898) the Riga Company insured 13,728 
workmen, and receive in premiums ^3,240. It paid away in course of the year 
.^373—11.3 per cent, of the premiums received—in compensation to injured workmen. 
It set aside as a reserve to meet unexpired claims ^2,539—77.8 per cent, of the 
premiums—and only ^324—10.9 per cent, of the premiums—had to be paid under 
the head of expenses of management. Commissions for canvassing, etc., were, it may be 
easily understood, altogether absent from its accounts. 

The cheapness and other advantages of the mutual insurance type of company— 
including the prospective advantage of the easy adaptation of its rules to meet the 
requirements of the laws that will shortly be promulgated to define employers' liability 
.and foreclose the possibility of prosecutions on the part of the workmen—these 
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recommendations have led the owners of industrial establishments to organise similar 
companies in various parts of the Empire. At present two companies have already 
begun operations—in Odessa and in Vladimir—with regulations similar to those of 
the Riga Company; and regulations which are now being supervised by the Govern- 
ment have been drawn up for yet three other similar companies—one for the collieries 
and anthracite enterprises of the southern and south-eastern regions of Russia, another 
for the Bakinsky petroleum works, and a third for all the metallurgic works in the 
Vistula region. 

Provision for old and invalided workmen is made at present only in the Crown 
metallurgic works, and chiefly in those of the Ural. 

On the abolition of serfdom in 1861, when the workmen of the Crown metallurgic 
works were also freed from obligatory labour, rules were made by the Government 
regarding provision for miners who were in any way disabled. At the various mines 
and metallurgic works “mining fellowships” were organised whose duty it was to 
take care of workmen in illness or old age, to provide for widows and orphans in 
cases where accident took away the breadwinner of a household, to examine into 
disputes arising about the work, and take any measures like to promote the general 
well-being of the workmen. 

The work of these fellowships was lightened and simplified by the fact that 
in all necessitous cases the Crown itself did much for the workman and his relatives. 
In cases of illness the Crown provided him with medical aid for two months. If he 
had to go to a hospital, it not only bore the cost of his treatment there; but if he had 
a family or relations depending on him, continued to pay from one-third to two-thirds 
of the wages he had been earning while at work. Further, the Crown provided for 
workmen disabled by accident.* Membership of the fellowships themselves is 
obligator)’ upon all employed at the Crown mines or works. The funds are created 
by contributions from the members of from 2 to 3 per cent, of their wages, by a subsid} 
from the Crown equalling the levies from the members, by voluntary offerings, and 
by profits accruing from loans. 

The fund gives assistance in the following manner:—(1) It gives a pension of 
half the average yearly wages for services, with payments into the fund, for a period 
of 35 years. For shorter periods of service and membership smaller pensions propor¬ 
tioned to the time are given. Ten years’ membership entitles a workman to a pension 
of one-sixth of his wages, and at intervals of five years thereafter the claim rises through 
one-fifth, one-quarter, and one-third to one-half. The widow and orphans of deceased 
pensioners themselves receive a pension varying, according to definite rules, from 
one-half to two-thirds of that of the deceased pensioner. (2) On one occasion onh 
lor each member the society gives a grant of money. (3) It gives compensation for 
expenses incurred for medical treatment and pecuniary assistance to the patient at the 
expiration of the two months during which he is treated at the cost of the Cro\ub 
it also pays for medical attendance on any of the members family who may be M 


* With reference to provision for workmen in state mines who may be disabled through accident or thro K ^^ 
disease incidental to their occupation, and with reference also to provision for their families should in ® . .« ons »» 
themselves die, a new law has just been published (May 15th, 1901) which replaces the old rules by new reguia 
harmony with the forthcoming law on employers’ liability. 
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According to the last accounts published of the proceedings of these societies in 
1896, there are in all sixteen of these fellowships—fourteen in the Ural, one in the 
Caucasus, and one in the Olonetz government—with 10,134 members. The total in¬ 
come of all for the year mentioned was £14,227. ,£3,967 of that sum represented 

contributions of members, ,£3,562 the subsidy of the State, and ,£4,066 the interest 
on invested capital. During the same year their expenses were £7,232. The most 
important items of expenditure were:—(1) Pensions to 1,655 pensioners, £3,714; (2) 
money grants (given but once to each member), £1,162; (3) expenses for the treatment 
and pecuniary assistance of sick, £3,029. The total capital of all the societies was 
£131,754. During the year the fellowships, in prosecution of a steadily-increasing 
.branch of their business, issued loans amounting to £36,703. 

Education of Child-Workers. 

The present law does not compel the owners of factories to organise schools for 
children employed by them, nor does it compel the children to attend school or their 
paients to send them there. It limits itself to prescribing that children who have no 
certificate for elementary subjects and wish to secure one, and those who, having gained 
this certificate 2 wish to attend a school in which a higher course of education is given, 
must be allowed by the factory-owner to attend school for not less than three hours 
daily or eighteen hours a week. 

According to statistics collected by the factory inspectors, there were in 1898 at the 
factories under the supervision of the inspectorate in European Russia 446 schools. 
The total number attending those schools was 47,000. Of that number 44,385 were 
under fifteen, but of those 44,385 only 4,300 were working in the factories. The 
great bulk of the pupils were either workmen’s children not employed at the factories 
or strange children. The reason of this is the difficulty of arranging for three hours 
schooling per day while the law allow’s minors to work an eight-hour day. I ractically 
the mill-owners maintain these schools chiefly for the teaching of workmens children 
befoie they enter upon factory work. 

The cost of maintenance of all 446 schools for the above-mentioned year was 
£83,365, of which the owners of industrial enterprise paid £77,763. 


E. Dementief. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EDUCATION. 

Historical data . Gm?/ improvement after the abolition of slavery. Increase of the 
elementary schools. Supervision. Secondary schools. High schools. Technical 

education. Commercial schools. Women s education. Military schools . Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal schools. 

A S in many other branches of civilised life. Russia was very far behind as regards 
public education until the great reform that was produced by the abolition ot 
slavery in the latter part of last century. So long as slavery existed there was. naturally, 
hardly anv interest in knowledge or wish for education. Indeed, those who formed the 
highest class of society, the nobility, felt no need for education, because they lived 
entirely on the labour of their slaves. At that time Russia had so little connection 
with Western European civilised countries that their example had no effect on her at 
all. The merchants, who formed a very important class, conducted their business in 
a most primitive fashion, the great majority of them did not even know how to write 
and could scarcely manage to scratch their family name on any document. The next 
class, which was not very numerous, he so-called citizens of towns, was also entirely 
ignorant, and if we pass to the most numerous class of the Russian people at that 
time, the peasants or the slaves, we find that they were entirely under the yoke of 
slavery, and their masters had no wish to give them any kind of education. Besides 
that, the enormous majority of the slave proprietors understood well enough that 
any kind of knowledge or civilisation would be apt to make their slaves rather dis¬ 
obedient and disagreeable. The Government itself did not have any great interest 
in the general education of the people, because there was no need for that in the 
foundations on which the then social and political life existed. We accordingly see 
that till the middle of the seventeenth century Russia may be said to have been 
quite a perfectly ignorant nation. 

Although the country as a whole was quite ignorant, there were still individual 
cases of men who had already attained a pretty high degree of education. St. 
Petersburg, this new town which was created by Peter the Great, nearer to Western 
Europe, was gathering, as the capital, all the educated elements of the Empire, and 
we see that in the beginning of the eighteenth century Russia had already some men 
more or less eminent in science, literature, poetry, and generally in arts. The want 
of a certain number of educated men, however, was felt by the Government to take u[> 
official posi-tions, and for teaching in the secondary schools, and also as medical 
men. Accordingly, in 1755 there was founded in Moscow the first Russian university, 
which had four faculties, namely 7 , those of law, natural science, history and philology* 
and medicine. The second university was founded in the town of Juriev (then 
called Dorpat), and then there followed, in 1804, a university in Kharkov and one 
in Kazan; in 1819, the University of St. Petersburg; in 1833, the University of Kiev; 
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in 1864, the University of Odessa; in 1869, the University of Warsaw; and in 1888, the 
Un.versity of Tomsk. There was also a great want of secondary schools. The 
first high school, generally called “gymnasium,” was started in St. Petersburg in 1726. 
The next school was started in 1755 along and in connection with the Moscow 
University. Other schools followed, but the greatest increase in their number takes 
place after the abolition of slavery in 1861. There were only a few elementary 
schools started by the Government in some of the district towns; they were hardly 
known at all in the villages, any that there were had been started by more or less 
enlightened slaveowners who were generally more disinterested and more generous 
than other slaveowners. In villages where the slaves belonged to the Crown and the 
appanages, the education of the people was put on a much better footing; there were 
a great many more schools, and a much larger number of peasants knew how to 
write and read. It was quite a rare thing to find a peasant belonging to a private 
proprietor who could write or read. In the beginning of last century there were 
founded some schools or colleges for special subjects, as, for example, the St. Peters¬ 
burg Engineering College, started in 1810, the school for architects, also in St. 
Petersburg, in 1822, and a technical college for mechanics and chemistry in 1828. 
In 1773 a mining school was started in St. Petersburg owing to the great development 
of the iron and steel industry on the Ural, which afforded employment to a great 
number of mining engineers. In 1811 there was founded the so-called Alexandra 
Lyceum for teaching law in the town Tzarskoe, and in 1835 the Imperial School for 
Law in St. Petersburg. 

Besides and apart from the above-mentioned educational institutions, there were 
the military schools, which were rather numerous, because military service was 
obligatory in Russia, and the number of officers that were required being so large, 
the Government had to see that a sufficient number of educated officers were supplied 
One cause for the comparatively small number of educational institutions in Russia 
was the custom of teaching the children at home. That was considered to be the 
only decent form of education for rich families, and it was not thought to be the 

proper thing to send a son or daughter to a school. Nearly all the young nobility 

were educated at home by tutors and governesses, who were generally foreigners. 

Such was the position of public education in Russia at the time of the abolition 
of slavery, leaving aside the ecclesiastical schools. Soon a great change was brought 
about. In the first place, the nobility were no longer able to live on the means that they 
had before, they could not live on the gratuitous labour of their slaves, and, therefore, 
they had immediately to think of giving such an education to their children as would 
enable them to earn their own living in the future. The number of persons wishing 

schools became very large, and the Government had to meet that demand by opening 

general schools one after another. Besides that, the gradual development of in¬ 
dustry was causing a great demand for specialists, engineers, mechanists, chemists, 
and so on, and following on that there were started a number of special schools. 
Hand in hand with the growth of industry, and because of other reasons which have 
been mentioned several times, that is the increase of wealth and the increased 
consumption of goods, trade widened out and business could not be conducted in 
the same way as before. That made it necessary to have a proper commercial 
education, and, as will be seen further, there was great progress made in that direction. 
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As was mentioned in Chapter I., soon after the abolition of slavery municipal 
institutions were introduced in some of the Russian governments, and in 1870 all :he 
towns of Russia received municipal government; the elementary education of :he 
people was entrusted to these municipal institutions. Enormous progress was nude 
after that, schools being opened in Russia in thousands every year. As those pro¬ 
vincial municipal institutions were introduced in thirty-three governments only, the 
governments in which “ Zemzstvo ” had not been established followed the example of 
the “ Zemzstvo ” more or less, and during the latter part of last century the organ¬ 
isation of elementary' schools changed entirely in those governments, although the 
number of schools did not become so numerous. In some of the governments where 
the “ Zemzstvo ” has been introduced, as, for instance, in Moscow, the number of 
schools is quite sufficient to teach all the children of the peasants. It is interesting 
to notice that after schools were instituted in such numbers no law of compulsory 
attendance was required, because the peasants quite willingly sent to school all their 
children who were of a proper age. In many other governments the number of 
schools is nearly approaching what will be required to teach all the children. The 
yearly progress in the spreading of knowledge is clearly shown by the increase among 
the young men enlisted yearly for obligatory military service of those who have passed 
the elementary schools; while in 1874, the year of the promulgation of the new 
military law, their number was under 30 per cent., it exceeds now on the average 
for all the Empire 80 per cent. There are three localities in Russia which are an 
exception, and where the compulsory 7 attendance of children has been in force for 
some time—the Baltic governments, the Vistula governments, and the province of 
the Don Cossacks. 

In the beginning of the “ eighties ” the Holy Synod, which is the highest religious 
institution in Russia, began to take a great interest in the elementary education of 
the people. A large number of schools were opened in different parishes which were 
under the control and direction of the local priests. The Government, seeing the 
useful start which had been made by the clergy, came to their assistance, and in 
addition to the large amount of money supplied from the church funds for those 
elementary schools, the Crown gives a grant of ;£150,000 per annum to the Holy 
Synod. 

T here are other schools, however, besides those carried on by the local govern¬ 
ment institutions and the clergy. In general the control over the largest number of 
schools in Russia is entrusted to a special ministry, the Ministry of Public Education, 
which keeps up several schools from Crown funds. Those schools, called middle 
schools, are carried on very much in the same direction as the elementary schools, dhey 
exist in certain numbers in every district, and are intended to serve as an example 
to all other schools in the district. Besides this, the Ministry of Public Education 
carries on in each town one or two, or sometimes more, so-called town schools which 
have a larger curriculum, the couise lasting three or six years. To those schools 
must be added the number which are carried on at factories for the children of the 
workmen. Those schools are generally kept up by the owner of the factory; the 
education is free, as it usually is in the elementary schools all over the Empire. 

The desire for instruction is felt so strongly by the people that not only, as has 
been mentioned, is there no occasion to force parents to send their children to school, 
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but on the contrary, the peasants will not wait until a sufficient number of schools 
are started, and therefore when a village happens to be a distance from a school 
they generally start, on their own account, a school, giving education of a very cheap 
and primitive character. The teachers in such schools are generally old soldiers 
who have left the army, or persons who have merely had an elementary education. 
The teaching is generally carried on in a hut, there being no proper benches, tables, 
or other appliances supplied, and all that is taught is how to read and write. The Gov¬ 
ernment does not discourage those schools, knowing that even such a ^mall amount of 
instruction must be of use to the people. Assistance is given to those schools both 
by the local municipal institutions and by the clergy, under whose direct control 
they have been lately put. 

At the present time the education of the people in Russia is conducted on the 
following principles:—The chief control is entrusted to the Minister of Public Edu¬ 
cation. Such schools as have been started by separate departments, as by the 
Minister of Ways and Communications, the Ministry of Finance, or the Ministry of 
Agriculture are under the control and direction of those ministries. Ecclesiastical 
instruction is under the control of the Holy Synod, the military schools are under 
the control of the War Office, and the naval schools under the control of the 
Admiralty. 

The lowest schools are the so-called elementary schools, which number almost 
£0,000, and are attended by about 4,000,000 pupils. The next grade of schools consist 
of the secondary schools, which were until lately divided into two classes—first, the 
so-called gymnasia, in which the course extended over eight years, the principal 
subject being classics. It was from those schools alone that pupils had the right to 
enter the universities. Second, there were the so-called “ real ” schoois, where the 
classics were not taught at all, all the attention being given to the teaching ol 
mathematics, natural sciences, and modem languages. In those schools the course 
lasted for seven years, and the pupils, although they had not the right to enter the 
universities, were entitled to enter various technical and special colleges, which were 
also open to the gymnasium pupils. Recently it has been found that the existence of 
two kinds of secondary teaching was rather unfavourable, that the too great prominence 
given to the teaching of classics in the gymnasia showed certain bad results, and by 
an Imperial Order issued in the spring of 1901 the Minister of Public Education, 
General-Adjutant Wannofski, was instructed to make certain necessary alterations. It 
is expected that in place of those two kinds of secondary schools there will be only 
one, in which the only classical language taught will be Latin, Greek being discon¬ 
tinued. In consequence of that the teaching of mathematics and natural science will 
receive its necessary development. In Russia there are 244 gymnasiums and 115 
•“real” schools, with over 17,000 scholars. As has been already mentioned, there 
are nine universities in Russia. The number of students attending during the winter 
of 1900-01 was nearly 20,000. 

Passing now to special education, there must be mentioned the special military 
academy of medicine in St. Petersburg attended by over 750 students, and also the 
special clinical institute for graduates in medicine. In Moscow there is an institute 
for gynecology and another for bacteriology. In Kharkov, there is a special course 
for medical men connected with the bacteriological section of the Faculty of 
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Medicine. In what is considered the technical schools, there must be mentioned the 
technological college of Emperor Nicholas I. in St. Petersburg, founded in 1S28, which 
has two departments, the mechanical and the chemical departments, and is attended 
by over 1,000 students. In Kharkov there are also the high technological college of 
Alexander III., founded in 1885, and attended by over 4,000 students, and also with 
the mechanical and technical divisions. In Moscow there is the Imperial Technical 
School, which was started in 1868, or rather reformed from a lower school started 
in 1830. That school has two departments, and last year it was attended hv over 
900 students. In Riga there is the Polytechnic Institution, started in 1862, and 
divided into six departments, namely—those of mechanics, chemistry, engineering, 
architecture, agriculture, and commerce. Last year that institution was attended by 
over 1,500 students. In Tomsk there is a high technological institution opened last 
year; at Kiev, the Polytechnic of Alexander II., started in 1898, under the control of 
the Minister of Finance. This institution is divided into four departments answering 
to these industries in the South-West of Russia, which have been mostly developed- 
chemists, mechanics, engineering, and agriculture. The course lasts four years, and 
at the beginning of last year when it was opened there were over 600 students. Ii> 
Warsaw there is the Polytechnic Institution of Nicholas II., started in 1892, with the 
same object as the one in Kiev. That institution has three departments, namely— 
chemistry, mechanics, and engineering. There is no agricultural department, because 
there is a high school for agriculture in Alexandria, which will be mentioned later on. 
This institution in Warsaw, which is also under the control of the Ministry of Finance, 
was attended last year by over 400 students, 270 attending the first and 161 the 
second course. Then there is the Institute of Mines of Empress Catherine II.> 
founded in St. Petersburg in 1873, and attended last year by over 500 students. In 
Ekaterinoslav there is a mining school which was opened in 1899 with two depart¬ 
ments, one for mining and one for metallurgy. In St. Petersburg there is the 
Institution of Alexander I. for Ways and Communications, founded in 1810, and 
attended by over 900 students. Mention must also be made of the Imperial Engineer¬ 
ing School of Moscow, founded in 1895, the Institute of Architects of Nicholas I. in 
St. Petersburg, founded in 1842, and attended by over 350 students, and the Electrical 
Institute of Alexander III., in St. Petersburg, attended by over 300 students. 

In spite of the large number of these special colleges in Russia the necessity for 
them is still very great, as is shown by the fact that last year there were 7,500 graduates 
from secondary schools wishing to enter those special high schools, and only 2,500 
could be admitted, the remaining 5,000 having to be refused. Owing to this dearth 
of special high schools, graduates are admitted only after passing certain competitive 
examinations at the beginning of the session, only those who received the highest 
number of marks being accepted. The Government is doing its best to meet this 
demand for special teaching, especially as it understands quite well the great want 
that there has been in Russia for all kinds of professional men such as engineers, 
doctors, anrl so on. The great demand for these is shown by the fact that most 
graduates before they have passed their examinations in spring have already received 
situations, which shows how much they are wanted. 

Besides the technical colleges and institutes which have been mentioned, there 
are ten secondary technical schools whose object is to teach foremen and masters 
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iu all branches of industry. Then there are the so-called lower technical schools, 
fifteen in number, which teach ordinary artizans, and about one hundred purely artizan 
schools for separate branches of industry and hand work. Besides the technical 
schools there must be mentioned the four so-called art industry schools in which 
designers are taught, and so on. 

Before the abolition of slavery, agriculture ^vas carried on in Russia in a most 
primitive way, and there was no need for any improvements at all. After the slaves 
were liberated, however, and the landowners had to employ paid labour, it became 
necessary to introduce improvements so as to avoid the losses connected with the 
previous primitive way of carrying on agriculture. In addition to that, as an incentive 
towards improving the methods of farming, there was the competition on the part 
of North America in supplying the European markets with all kinds of farm produce. 
That made it necessary that the Russians should try to carry on their agriculture in 
the same improved way as was done in other countries. There w r as, therefore, felt 
a great want of specialists in agriculture, and a number of high schools were introduced. 
An agricultural academy has been started near Moscow, and a forestry school in St. 
Petersburg, besides two that were started much earlier, namely, one in the Gorki 
district in the government of Moguilev and the one in Novaia Alexandria, in the govern¬ 
ment of Lubline. The object of these schools is to produce specialists with a 
thorough knowledge of agriculture, forestry, and all the branches of those industries. 
Besides these high schools there are eleven secondary schools, the object of which 
is to educate stewards and others to manage estates. The number of students attend¬ 
ing those secondary agricultural schools last year was over 1,500. There have been 
lately started a great number of what are called inferior agricultural schools, the object 
of which is to educate intelligent workmen. Those schools number 110, and the 
number attending them is over 4,000. In connection with those institutions may be 
mentioned the schools of Mensuration and Surveying, one of which exists in Moscow. 

Commercial education has been an object of special care on the part of the 
present Minister of Finance. The first commercial high school was founded in St. 
Petersburg in 1772. Up to the year 1890 five schools had been opened, while during 
the last ten years of the past century ten additional schools have been started. The 
number attending these schools exceeds 5,000. Besides these high schools there are 
also lower commercial schools, about fifteen in number. Then there are the so-called 
commercial classes; there are about ten courses of commerce in different schools, w r hich 
can be taken by the pupils of the schools. 

Great attention is paid in Russia to the education of girls. Even in the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of last century more attention was paid to the educa¬ 
tion of girls than to the education of boys, as in the reign of Emperor Paul special 
institutions were created under the care of his wife, Empress Mary, by which name 
they have been called to the present day. Those institutions, which have both an 
educational and a benevolent character, have received great and gradually-increasing 
assistance from the Crown. Besides receiving a large yearly income, they have a 
large capital, the return from which is spent on the objects of those institutions. A 
large number of asylums for orphans are also kept up. and also a number of girls' 
schools all over Russia, which are of two classes—those which are exclusively board¬ 
ing establishments (caJled institutes), and those which are for day pupils (called 
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gymnasia). There are also a number of gymnasia for girls kept by the Ministry of 
Public Education from Crown funds. As regards the higher education of women, 
mention must be made of the institute of Professor Bestouzhev-Riumin in St. Peters- 
burg, which has two departments—the historical and the philological, and the mathe¬ 
matics. There is also in St. Petersburg a pedagogical institute which prepares teachers 
for girls' secondary schools. Recently there was started a women’s school of medicine 
in St. Petersburg, with five courses, all of which are now opened, and attended by over 
1,000 students. There is also in Moscow the institution of Professor Guerie, which 
has the same two departments as that in St. Petersburg, and to which a medical 
faculty is proposed to be added this winter. 

Lately there has been a great movement for establishing agricultural schools for 
women. It has been observed that the women generally in Russia have shown great 
ability in farming. The gentry in Russia as a rule are not rich, and, therefore, parents 
try to give their children an education which will enable them to earn a reasonable 
means of existence in the future. A number, therefore, are inclined to have 
instruction in such a branch of work as agriculture, and most likely several agricultural 
courses for women will very soon be established in Russia. 

In order to give a complete sketch of education in Russia, we must mention, 
in the first place, the military schools. The highest military schools are five in 
number, all situated in St. Petersburg; there are the Nicholas Academy for the chief 
staff, the Michael Academy for Artillery, the Nicholas Academy for Engineering, the 
.Alexander Academy Military Law, and the Nicholas Naval Academy. Besides these 
there are the following high military schools—four schools of infantry, one school of 
cavalry, one school of engineering, and two schools of artillery. Military education 
is given in the corps of cadets, numbering twenty-six for the army and one for the navy. 
Besides these there are the following secondary schools for non-commissioned officers— 
seven for infantry, two for cavalry, and two for cossacks. 

The last branch of education that remains to be mentioned is that of ecclesiastical 
education. It is only in the University of Juriev that there is a theological faculty for 
Protestants. There is one Roman Catholic college in St. Petersburg. In connection 
with the State religion of Russia, the Greek Church, the education is divided into 
three degrees, the elementary, the secondary, and the high. There are four so- 
called academies in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, and Kazan. After these come 
the secondary schools, called seminaries, which are fifty-five in number, and are attended 
by 18,000 students. Those seminaries are carried on in nearly all the government and 
provincial towns in Russia. Lastly, there are the ecclesistical district schools, which 
are one hundred and eighty-five in number, and are attended by 31,000 pupils. These 
lower ecclesiastical schools are attended mostly by sons of the clergy. All classes are 
free to attend the seminaries and the academies. Besides these schools for boys, the 
church maintains sixty-nine schools for daughters of the clergy, which were attended 
last year by over 15,000 girls. 

The aforesaid is a more or less exact picture of the actual position of public 
education in Russia. If its present condition be compared wth the position fifty years 
ago, the great progress that has been made will be seen. 


J. Lodijensky. 
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CHAPTER VII 

FINANCE. 

The yearly Budget. Its increase during the last decade. Distribution of the expenditure 
between the different departments. Local expenditure of the municipal and county 

institutions. Sources of Crown revenue. Indirect taxes. The monopoly of the liquor 
trade. Railways . Income. Direct taxes . Redemption of peasant land. The 

Peasant Agrarian Bank. Emigration of the peasantry. Crown properties , 
forests , factories. Excesses of revenue during the last decade. National debt. 
Money reform. Adoption of gold as currency merit. Quantity of gold and of 
paper money in circulation. The Imperial Bank. Agrarian banks. Municipal and 
private companies 9 banks . Savings banks. Taxing banks . By N. Pokrovsky. 

'^PHE term finance includes both the economy of the State in its narrowest sense, and 
A also the economy of the organs of local administration. 

In Russia these are: the “ zemstvo ” and the institution, which represent it, the 
township, the “ volost/ 5 and the village community (called the “ gmina ” in Poland). 

The Imperial Budget for the year 1901 amounted to ^189,221,395 sterling 
(1,788,482,000 roubles), of which the ordinary expenditure amounted to ^175,274,444 
(1.656,653,000 roubles), the extraordinary expenditure being ^13,947,512 (131,829,000 
roubles). Meanwhile, from the latest data, checked by the Court of Imperial Control, 
the ordinary expenditure of the year 1899 amounted to ^154,875,450, while, ten years 
earlier, in the year 1890, it*was only ^98,061,057. In ten years (1890-1899, therefore, 
the ordinary expenditure, increasing yearly, went up 58 per cent, more than formerly. 
As regards the extraordinary expenditure (the amortisation of Government loans, 
the construction of railways and the increase of their rolling stock, the relief of portions 
of the population suffering from failure of the harvest, etc., etc.), the amount naturally 
varies from year to year, and gives an average for the ten years under consideration 
equivalent to 20 per cent, of the total ordinary' expenditure. 

Particulars of budgets of local institutions have not been elaborated in the same 
detail, but the figures which are available prove the total amount to be comparatively 
moderate, viz., ^24,338,566. Thus it will be seen that the ordinary Imperial Budget 
exceeds those of the local economies at least 64 times. 

In the same way the growth of the local expenditure does not increase at the 
same rate as that of the Imperial expenditure. Thus, for instance, in the thirty-four 
governments of European Russia which possess the form of self-government known 
as the “ zemstvo ” during the thirteen years, from 1885 to 189/, the expenditure of the 
“ zemstvo ” has increased from ^4,550,264 to ^6.793,550, or less than 50 per cent. 

The amount of the ordinary Imperial expenditure, according to the several 
branches of the Government, in the relation per cent, to the total sum, bears practically 
the same relation to each other as they did ten years ago. 
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Expenditure- 

In 1890 . 

Per Cent. 

In 1899 . 

Per Cent. 

Of the Ministries of War and Marine 

£30,042,298 

30.7 ... 

£44,148,104 

28.5 

Payments on Imperial Debt. 

28,338,596 

28.9 

29,185,156 

18.8 

Ministry of Finance. 

11,015,862 

11.2 ... 

25,100,504 

16.2 

Ministry of Ways of Communication 

9,597,874 

9.8 ... 

30,497,324 

19.S 

Ministry of the Interior 

6,560,840 

6.7 ... 

8,634,912 

5.6 

Ministry of Justice . 

3,925,922 

4.0 ... 

4,740,736 

3.1 

Ministries of Agriculture and of I mperiai 
Domains and the Imperial Stud... 

2,677,243 

2.7 ... 

4,158,726 

2.7 

Ministry of Fublic Education 

2,391,532 

2.5 ... 

3,079,362 

2.0 

Holy Synod 

1,280,422 

1.3 ... 

2,243,384 

1.4 

Ministry of the Imperial Court 

1,121,692 

1.1 

1,37 5,668 

0.9 

Ministry of Foreign Aftairs ... 

507,936 

0.5 

582,010 

0.3 

The Imperial Control 

412,698 

0.4 

783,068 

0.5 

Chief Imperial Institutions . 

232,804 

0.2 

338,624 

0.2 

Total 

£98,105,719 

100.0 ... 

£154,867,570 

100.0 


The enormous actual and relative growth of the expenditure of the Ministry of 
Ways and Communications during this decade is to be ascribed to the gradual acquisi¬ 
tion on the part of the Government of a whole series of railway lines and the extensive 
development in railway construction. This increase in the expenditure is actually 
greater than it appears, as a considerable portion of the extraordinary expenditure in 
1899—as much as ^17,925,908—was appropriated to the requirements of railway 
construction. In the year in question, therefore, the total outlay on Ways and Com¬ 
munications amounted to ^48,423,232, a sum exceeding that expended on the national 
defences. Similarly, the expenditure of the Ministry of Finance was nearly doubled. 
This was due chiefly to the addition of a new item of ^8,994,700 for the preparatory' 
and working expenses of the spirit monopoly. In the year 1901, when railway con¬ 
struction and the spirit monopoly had extended still further, the expenditure of the 
Ministry of Ways and Communications (including extraordinary Budget) were calculated 
at ^53,375,608, and that of the Ministry of Finance at ^£33,153,406. On the other 
hand the figure expenditure of the Ministries of War and Marine, and also the 
extinction of the Imperial debt, are nearly identical to those of the actual expenditure 
of 1899, i.e., ^44,232,760 and ^29,100,500. These are the most considerable items 
in the Imperial expenditure. As a general thing they constitute 83 per cent, of the 
ordinary Budget, while the remaining 17 per cent, fall to the share of other require¬ 
ments, among these only 6 per cent, to the cost of promoting the agricultural interests 
of the country and the intellectual religious and moral enlightenment of the people* 
It should not, however, be forgotten that besides the Ministry of Public Education 
and the Holy Synod other institutions spend considerable sums in the work of public 
education, that the extensive development of railways promotes the interests of 
agriculture, industry*, and trade, that of the loans negotiated by the Government about 
40 per cent, were obtained for the requirements of the railways, and that the spirit 
monopoly has been introduced with a view to safeguarding the health and general 
well-being of the people. 

As regards local expenditure, there must, for the most part, be regarded as 
productive, for, in the budget of the “ zemstvo,” as much as 67 per cent, of the credit 
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obtained was expended in popular education, medical and veterinary aid, pubLic charity, 
improvements of roads, etc. In the governments and regions where the local adminis¬ 
tration is submitted to Government organs the proportion is more than 53 per cent., 
•while in the budgets of towns, volosts, and village communes it is about 53 per cent. 

The ordinary sources from which the Government and the local organs of Govem- 
nnent draw their funds may be classed in the following categories:—(1) Direct taxation, 
*(2) indirect taxation, (3) duties, (4) royalties, (5) property and capital. 

The first place in the Budget of the Russian Empire is held by the indirect taxes. 
According to the Government list for the year 1901, more than one-third of the 
ordinary revenue (^69,037,529 out of ^183,078,759) was obtained by indirect taxa¬ 
tion. Nearly one-half (^33,735,098) of this sum represented revenue derived from 
the liquor trade. This is obtained first of all from a license tax levied on the 
•distillers and amounting to 6 copecks for each vedro (0.65 pence per gallon) 
of the capacity of the fermenting vats actually in work at the distilleries and 
•of private individuals engaged in the sale of spirits; and secondly, from an 
excise tax on the spirit distilled amounting to 11 copecks per degree (or 0.028 pence 
on 0.03 gallons), and a supplementary tax on brandies manufactured from spirits of 
2 roubles for each vedro (Is. 6£d. per gallon). Next in importance is the income from 
•customs duties, which, in 1900, was estimated at ^20,833,207. The revenue on sugar 
is expected to amount to ^6,589,782. It consists of a license duty on beet sugar 
manufactories and an excise duty on the sugar produced amounting to 1 rouble 
75 copecks per pood, or 11s. 6d. per cwt. of raw sugar (sand); sugar refineries also pay 
■a license tax of 5 roubles (10s. 6d.) per 1,000 poods (16.38 tons). The revenue from 
tobacco is obtained from a tax levied on tobacco factories and shops where prepared 
tobacco is sold, and of an excise duty of prepared tobacco. This is collected by 
means of excise label bands, which are governed to all receptacles in which tobacco 
is offered for sale, the label band differing according to the value of the article sold. 
The revenue from these sources amounts to ^£4,381,900. The products of refined 
.naphtha—illuminating oils—are taxed 60 copecks per pood (3s. lOd. per cwt.) for the 
lighter kinds; 50 copecks per pood (3s. per cwt.) for the heavier kinds of oil—the 
total amounting to ^2,656,664. Lastly, a revenue of £720,878 is expected from the 
excise duty of matches, collected by means of label bands, of the value of £ copeck 
(one-sixteenth of a penny), gummed round each box containing 73 matches without 
phosphorus and of the value of i copeck (one-eighth of a penny) on matches containing 
phosphorus, besides a license tax on match factories. 

Royalties, from their nature, are most correctly indirect forms of taxation. The 
most important of these is the Government monopoly of the liquor traffic, which was 
introduced on the 1st January, 1895, on the initiative of Mr. Witte, Minister of Finance, 
at first tentatively in the four most eastern governments of European Russia, and later, 
on to the 1st July, 1901, throughout the whole of European Russia. This measure, how¬ 
ever, was not adopted for reasons of finance alone; its object was primarily to regulate 
the traffic and to minimise the evils resulting from an inordinate consumption of 
intoxicants. Under a system of free trade the retail dealer in spirits served his 
customers with a brandy that was not sufficiently rectified, and contained various 
injurious adulterations. Spirits were sold not only for cash, but also on a system 
of credit, the retailer receiving articles of domestic use in the way of deposits, 
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mercilessly robbing his clients and inciting them to the immoderate use of liquor. At 
present these middlemen have been abolished; the spirits sold to the people are of 
£ood quality, are not sold otherwise than for ready money, and the consumption of 
the liquor on the premises where it is sold is strictly prohibited. Simultaneously with 
the introduction of the Crown monopoly of the drink traffic, boards of guardians have 
been instituted in each government, whose duty it is to further the cause of national 
temperance. These boards are represented by governmental and district committees 
comprised of members of the administration and of the populace. The guardians 
superintend the drink traffic, assist in spreading healthy views as to the evil of im¬ 
moderate drinking, and seek to keep the people from the drink shops by organising 
pokitc readings and theatrical performances, by distributing useful literature, by opening 
tea and dining-rooms, etc., etc. All the liquor requisite for the needs of the monopoly 
is manufactured under the directions of the Minister of Finance by private distilleries, 
or is purchased by tender, the rectification of the spirit is performed by private in¬ 
dividuals and by Crown distilleries, after which the spirit is sold from wholesale 
warehouses or retail shops belonging to the Crown. The private sale of liquors is 
permitted in exceptional cases (not including traktirs ; inns), but only on commission, 
and at prices fixed by the Government. The total income from the monopoly is esti¬ 
mated at ^17,883,580, as against an expenditure of ^£15,761,360. Of this sum, 
however, ^£1,79S,940 were expended in the preparatory work of introducing the 
Government monopoly, so that the net profit to the Crown from this operation will 
amount to ;£2,122,220. 

Royalties—mining royalties—in the form of a tax on private mining production 
of 14 copecks per pood (l|d. per cwt.) of iron, of 3 per cent, on the platinum, and 
of 3 per cent, to 10 per cent, on gold, according to the locality, with a slight augmenta¬ 
tion in the case of possessional works and industries, i.e., those situated on Crown 
lands, but leased to private individuals without specification of any fixed time limit; 
a royalty on coins manufactured from silver and copper, and on post, telegraph, 
and telephone operations, yield, together, according to the Budget for 1901, 
^£6,228,248. To these royalties should be added the income accruing from the 
exploitation of Crown railways. The entire network of railways throughout the 
Empire amounts, at present, to 33,329 miles. Of these the Crown exploits 22,7-1 
miles, or 68.5 per cent. These railways should yield ^£38,170,05 7, while the cost 
of exploiting them is estimated at ^27,885,369, consequently the net income amounts 
to ;£10,284,688, leaving a margin after defraying the ordinary expenses of increasing 
and improving the existing railways and acquiring new rolling stock of ;£9,004,617 r 
and in part the extraordinary 7 expenses of the new Transsiberian and other lines, 
which have been fixed at ;£4,153,538. 

The third category of Imperial revenue is the duties. 

Of these the stamp duties are levied in the first place uniformly at 1 rouble, 60 
copecks, 15 copecks, 10 copecks, and 5 copecks (2s. 2d., Is. 3£d., 3fd., 24d., 1J<U 
according to the description of the document, per folio of petitions, and other papers 
presented at Government and other institutions, or of declarations, copies, certificates 
etc., and, secondly, in a certain ratio per cent, of the amount involved on all the deeds, 
and other deeds of possessions. 

Bills of exchange and other bonds are taxed at the rate of 15 copecks for each 
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100 roubles (3£d. per .£10); bills of sale, deposit notes, records, agreements involving 
the sale of goods, brokers' notes, etc., at the rate of 40 copecks per 1,000 roubles 
(lOd. per £100); deeds involving the transfer or leasing of property, deeds of 
partnerships, of engagement of employees, and all other property deeds, 40 copecks 
per 100 roubles (lOd. per £10) up to 10,000 roubles (£1,000), and 4 roubles for every 
1,000 roubles (8s. per £100) beyond £1,000. 

The stamp duty may be paid by writing the documents on stamped paper; 

secondly, by the annexation of stamped paper equal to the sum of the tax to deeds 

or documents written either on plain paper or on stamped paper of insufficient value; 
thirdly, by fixing to the papers deeds or documents written on plain paper or on 
stamped paper, if insufficient value, stamps to the necessary amount; and, lastly, the tax 
may be paid in cash, in which case the fact that payment of the tax has been made 
is inscribed on the document itself. The revenue from stamp duties is estimated at 
£4,107,442. 

A second important class of duties are those levied on property transfers. These 
are, firstly, little deeds on real estate bought and sold, at the rate of 4 per cent, of 
the value of the property; secondly, of duties paid on legacies and deeds of gifts in¬ 
volving the transfer of property at the rate of 1 per cent, to 8 per cent., if the value 
of the such property, and in accordance with the degree of relationship of the heirs 
or recipients to the testator or giver of the property. The immediate relations 
(children, parents, wives) are taxed in the proportion of 1 per cent, of the value of the 

property, with the exception of land, which is not taxed at all in these cases, on the 

principal that, in the case of an inheritance from the father of a piece of land which 
in the absence of capital had hitherto supplied the means of subsistence to the whole 
family, the children would be under the necessity of mortgaging or selling part of the 
estate in order to be in a position to pay the legacy duty. The revenue expected from 
legacy duties and duties on other property transfers is £2,529,098, although in actual 
fact the amount paid in under this head is in excess of the figures (more than £3,174,600 
in 1899). 

Other not important sources of revenue are:—That from “ Express ” passenger 
and goods traffic on the railways, which is charged at the rate of 15 per cent, above 
the ordinary fare of freight, £1,375,860; a duty on fire insurances of 50 copecks per 
annum for each 1,000 roubles insured (Is. in the £100), £381,534; domiciliar docu¬ 
ments (passports), which, since the passport reform, only exist in the Polish 
governments; and, again, on passports* issued to Russians going out of the country 
and to foreigners coming to the country; duties on patent rights, inventions and im¬ 
provements, provisional patents; deductions from the salaries of individuals in the 
Government employ, which are made on the occasion of increases of salary being 
granted them; consular fees, etc., etc. These less considerable sources of revenue 
bring into the Exchequer about £1,005,291 per annum; while the total revenue from 
duties, etc., is estimated at £9,409,177. 

The system of indirect taxation, royalties, and duties in Russia possesses much 


Russians pay £i 12s. for a foreign passport, of which is. 6d. only is paid to the Treasury for the form, is. id. to the 
fund for invalid soldiers, and ios* 6d. to the Red Cross Society; foreigners only pay a duty of 60 copecks for the form, 
which is, properly, a stamp dutv. 

I 
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in common with the system of other European countries. The system of direct 
taxation, however, on the contrary, presents so many mensular features that it is 
deserving of a more detailed review. 

It must first of all be borne in mind that the total revenue from the direct taxes 
does not amount to more than ^22,865,623 (according to the Budget for 1901), 0 r 
12.5 per cent, of the total ordinary revenue of the Empire. The sum paid by the 
individual in direct taxes, therefore, only amounts to 3s. 8d., whereas the amount paid 
by each individual indirectly is 11s. 7d., including the net profit from spirit monopoly, 
or nearly three times as much. It is different if we take into consideration local 
taxation. Unlike that of the State, it is almost entirely direct. These taxes yield 
the "zemstvo ” and kindred institutions 75 per cent, of their revenue; in governments 
where the “zemstvo ” has not been introduced 83 per cent, in “ volost/’ and village com¬ 
munities 79 per cent., and in the Gminas of Poland 90.8 per cent. The total amount 
of local direct taxation is about ^14,497,340, i.e. f 2s. 4d. per head of the population. 
Together with the direct taxation by the Exchequer, this gives a total of 6s. 2d. per head. 

The direct taxation, which represents the principal source of revenue of the local 
organisations, is only of secondary importance to the Exchequer. 

Of the direct taxes imposed by the Government only about ^12,592,580 of the 
total of ^22,957,120 are in the nature of a property tax. These are principally a tax 
on land and on the real estate in towns. They are of comparatively rceent origin (the 
former dates from 1875, the latter from 1863), having grown out of the transference to 
property of a small portion of the previously existing poll tax. These taxes have not, 
as yet, yielded any considerable sums (the land tax ^1,030,793, the town tax 
^1,008,253), and their distribution is entrusted to the local organs of self-government 
to be levied in identical bases as the taxes imposed by the u zemstvo ” and towns on 
land and other real estate, in accordance with their relative value and productiveness. 
The Government, however, only determines the amount of taxation to be paid by whole 
governments. This system of apportioning all direct taxes is the most prevalent in 
Russia, and is due to the absence of correct data as to the quantity and value of real 
property. It is only in the governments of Poland that taxes are specifically and not 
collectively imposed in the shape of property taxes, land taxes, and chimney taxes, the 
total amount of which is ^£1,144,972. 

Of far greater importance to the Imperial Exchequer are the taxes on trade and 
industry' and on capital. The industrial tax of the Empire, which was finally reformed 
in 1898, is assessed in two ways: the fundamental tax and a supplementary import. 
The fundamental tax consists of a charge for industrial certificates, and vanes, as 
regards the amount, according to the locality and to the character of the industry. The 
supplementary tax is levied on joint-stock companies and other enterprises which are 
under the obligation to publish balance sheets in two forms—(a) 0.15 per cent, of the 
nominal sum of the foundation capital, in which is included the fundamental tax on all 
the establishments belonging to the business; and (b) a progressive tax per cent, on 
the profit of such undertakings when such profit exceeds 3 per cent, of the fundamental 
capital. Businesses, however, which are not obliged to make public statement of 
their affairs pay a collective tax, the total sum of which is fixed by law for the whole o 
the Empire during a period of three years, and is then distributed among the several 
governments by the Ministry of Finance, in agreement with other State offices, and 
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within the limits of each government is further apportioned among the various busi¬ 
ness enterprises by duly appointed courts of assessment, in accordance with the degree 
of profitableness of such enterprises, and with the participation in the work of assess¬ 
ment of representatives of the business subject to the tax. 

The total amount of the industrial tax for 1901 was estimated at ,£6,635,073, of 
which only a small portion falls to the share of local administrations, “ zemstvo,” and 
townships in the shape of a percentage (10 per cent, to 15 per cent.) of the amount 
charged by the Exchequer for industrial certificates. 

The third form of direct taxation, a tax on incomes from capital, which was in¬ 
stituted in the year 1885, is exclusively an Imperial tax. It is levied at the rate of 
5 per cent, on incomes derived from interest-bearing papers, deposits in banks, and 
other similar institutions, and from not-guaranteed shares in railway companies; and 
also of 0.216 per cent, per annum on special current accounts as security for which 
interest-bearing papers have been deposited. The total revenue from these sources for 
the year 1901 is estimated at ,£1,832,421. 

The following should be included among the taxes in the strict sense of the word: 
the waggon tax (kibitka tax) imposed on nomad aliens (£328,510); the tax levied on 
natives of the Caucasus and 1 ranscaucasus in exchange for their exemption from 
military service (£57,507; a tax on the cattle owned by the Kirgees and Kalmucks 
(£31,081); and a poll tax, which is still levied in the insignificant sum of £30,278, on 
the population of some parts of Siberia, where, owing to local conditions, any other 
system of taxation is at present impossible. 

There is not as yet a common income tax in Russia, although the question of the 
introduction of such a tax has been under consideration for some time. In 1894, 
however, a tax was introduced which somewhat resembles an income tax. This is 
the tax imposed on dwellings, but is levied in the towns. The amount of the tax corre¬ 
sponds with the rent of the dwelling, under the assumption that the rent paid for such 
dwellings always bears a certain ratio to the means of the individual renting it. As 
the rent in the less important towns is lower than in the principal cities and towns, the 
tax in the former is assessed at a higher rate than in the latter. On these lines all the 
towns in the country are divided, according to the rate of assessment of the tax on 
dwellings, into five classes. In each of these classes there is a certain fixed minimum 
of rent paid for lodgings below which the tax is not imposed. In large towns, 
naturally, this lowest level of rent is much higher than in little towns. Rents above 
the minimum are subject to a progressive form of taxation— i.e., in proportion as the 
amount of rent paid increases, the tax is increased still more rapidly, varying from 1§ 
per cent, to 10 per cent., after which it ceases to be progressive. 

The revenue from this source in 1901 is estimated at £465,608. 

The taxes described above have no class character, as was the case with the 
taxation in Russia previous to the reform. They are levied on property, business, or 
incomes irrespectively of the rank or station of the owner. The other and lesser half 
of the taxes, the so-called redemption payments and quit rents, are still exclusively 
drawn from the peasantry. 

But, as has been stated already, these are not purely of the character of a land tax, 
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but are to a certain extent in the nature of private privileges. Such, at least, was 
their origin. For this reason, in the Government rent-roll these taxes are classed 
apart, and not under the head of direct taxation. 

The total sum of the peasant redemption debt up to the 1st January, 1900, 
amounted to .£188,961,610; the amount of the tax was estimated at £10,251,630. 

The total sum of the tax to be collected is distributed over the various com¬ 
munities, the distribution of the land having been made in the first instance to entire 
communities, in whose favour the title-deeds for such land were made out. All other 
taxes are collected from the peasantry in the same manner— i.e., the Government land 
tax, etc. 

In this manner the whole of the Russian peasant population, emancipated in 1861, 
was supplied with land, and now forms an almost exclusively agricultural class, which 
is* besides, not burdened by excessive direct taxation. Since that time, however, 
nearly 40 years have elapsed, and the population has doubled, while, with the 
exception of inconsiderable portions of land purchased with their own private means, 
no increase of the area of peasant land was possible. The result was the overcrowd¬ 
ing of the allotments and the resulting inability on the part of the peasants to pay their 
way. The quantity of land falling to the share of each individual has gradually 
become reduced, thus driving the peasantry to purchase and lease land in addition to 
their allotments where such was possible, or to emigrate to the towns, or, finally, to 
settle on free land. Before the end of the “ seventies ” the peasantry , without any 
co-operation on the part of the Government, had purchased about 1,889,807 acres of 
land. In 1883, however, the Government came to the assistance of the people by 
the establishment of a special Peasant Agrarian Bank, the purpose of which was to 
advance loans on land acquired by entire communities or individual peasants, or b} 
associations. The sums thus advanced equal as much as 90 per cent, of the price 
fixed by special valuation of the land mortgaged, and the terms vary from 13 to 551 
years at per cent, per annum, with extinction of loans after the expiration of 55 r, 
years. 

The amount of money advanced in this manner to facilitate the acquisition of 
land by the peasantry was, up to the 1st January, 1900, ^20,273,842, while the 

quantity of land purchased by the peasantry with the co-operation of the bank 

amounted to 11,656,620 acres. 

Further, until the special capital of the bank shall have attained the sum of 
^5,291,000, a certain sum per annum is put apart out of the money paid by the 

peasantry in redemption taxes (quit rent), with which capital the bank will be 

entitled to acquire land on its own account and resell to the peasantry. In this manner, 
on the 1st January, 1900, the Bank had effected the purchase of 1,090,689 acres, and 
had resold, to the peasantry, 369,872 acres. The leasing of freehold and other 
property is still more extensive: towards the end of the “ eighties,” the number of 
peasant leaseholders was estimated at 40 per cent, of the entire number of peasant land¬ 
owners, the quantity of land leased amounting to 121,487,603 acres. The number of 
peasants leaving their native villages for labour at a distance exceeds 2,000,000. 

As regards emigration, the number of peasants emigrating to Siberia in the years 
immediately following the peasant reform (1861) did not exceed 2,000 per annum; h 
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increased considerably in the “eighties,” while, from the date of the commencement 
of the construction of the Great Siberian Railway, the increase has been so great that 
the number is now considerably in excess of 200,000 per annum. 

For this reason, since the year 1881, a series of legislative acts have been 
promulgated, the object of which has been to facilitate the emigration of the 
peasantry from their native villages and their settlement on the free lands which, in 
European Russia, are granted them for a certain number of years, and in Siberia are 
made over to them in perpetuity. The law does not as yet permit the permanent 
acquisition by the peasantry of certain lands which form the property of the Crown— 
i.e., in Siberia, the Caucasus, and the Steppe regions. These lands remain the pro¬ 
perty of the Crown, as the agrarian conditions are not sufficiently firmly established, as 
is the case in European Russia, and it is highly important that the Government should 
have the power to regulate agrarian affairs in the interests of future generations and new 
immigrants. For this reason, the peasantry in these regions pay no redemption tax, 
as in European Russia, the only tax being in the form of a rent, which covers both the 
land tax and the charge made by the Crown for the use of the land. The Budget for 
1901 estimates the amount of the revenue from this source at ^867,996. 

The several sources of revenue enumerated above are estimated to yield a total 
for the year 1901 of ^163,597,720. 

The remaining ^19,470,880 of the ordinary revenue of the Empire is obtained 
principally from Crown property and capitals. 

The most important item under this head is ^£7,767,188 obtained from Crown 
rents and forests. Crown factories and other mechanical works are estimated to yield 
a further sum of ^1,396,295, and an almost identical amount, ^1,462,844 is ex¬ 
pected from the capitals belonging to the Crown and from banking operations. The 
revenue to the Crown, after settlement with private railway companies, is estimated at 
^£1,587,300 * repayment of loans and other outlays, ^4,168,885; revenue from 
“Zemstvo,” township, etc., ^£2,088,348; the Turkish war indemnity, ^317,460; and, 
finally, from various sources, ^£691,640. 

The various items of the estimated Crown revenue for 1901 do not show much 
alteration when compared with the actual data for the 10 years from 1890 to 1899 


inclusive. 


These data are as follows:— 


Revenue in Pounds Sterling. 


From direct taxation 


and redemption tax 19,221,568 19 per cent. 

From indirect taxation 50,288,733 50 ,, 

From duties... ... 6,355,761 6.3 ,, 

Crown royalties and 


22,946,326 13 per cent. 

70,793,263 40 

10,153,958 5.7 „ 


revenue from Crown 


railways ... ... 8,889,832 8.8 ,, 


55,559,944 31.4 , 


Other ordinary sources 

of revenue... . .. 15,989,614 15.8 


17,616,596 9.9 


Total. 100,745,507 100 per cent. 


177,070,087 100 per cent. 
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Thus the only item which shows a large relative increase is the revenue from 
royalties, the increase being due to the introduction of the Crown monopoly of the 
liquor trade and to the extension of the Crown railways. 

According to the Budget for 1901, an excess is expected of the Imperial revenue 
(^183,078,759) as against the expenditure (^175,306,973), amounting to ^7,771,786. 

Such an excess, according to data relating to the effectuation of the Budgets, has 
existed every year since 1888, with the exception only of the year 1891, in which the 
harvests were exceptionally bad. During the last ten years the figures of the revenue 
and expenditure of the Empire were as follows:— 



Ordinary Revenue 
and Balance of 
Concluded Estimates. 

Ordinary 

Expenditure. 

Excess of Revenue 
or Expenditure. 

t 1890 . 

£ 

101,500,321 

£ 

98,119,161 

£ 

3,381,160 

1891 . 

95,605,090 

98,561,912 

2,1 <56,822 

1892 . 

103,669,526 

101,449,211 

2,220,315 i 

• 1893 . 

112,272,480 

107,041,586 

5,230,894 

1 1894 . 

123,451,517 

111,489,201 

11,962,316 

1895 . 

135,034,151 

120,403,054 

130,057,436 

14,631,097 

1896 . 

151,110,748 

21,053,312 

1897 . 

151,252,018 

137,454,360 

13,797,658 j 

1898 . 

168,905,651 

143,732,660 

25,172,991 j 

1899 . 

177,911,674 

154,875,295 

23,036,379 

i 


These figures show an excess in ten years of ^117,529,300 of the revenue over 
the expenditure. The whole of this sum has been utilised to cover the extraordinary 
expenditure, in addition to the extraordinary 7 revenue from sums deposited in per¬ 
petuity in the Government Bank (^3,411,743) from railway companies in repayment of 
loans G£10,289,514), from various other sources (^3.041,584), and, finally, from 
Government loans G£97,924,611), so that, with the exception of the balance remaining 
from concluded extraordinary estimates, the total amount under the head of extra¬ 
ordinary revenue was ^236,787,806. The extraordinary expenditure for the same 
period was ^232,834,265, including ^96,391,332 paid off the National Debt. The 
excess of the revenue over the expenditure was therefore ,£3,953,540. 

The sum of the National Debt on the 1st January, 1900, was £664,030,660, or 
something under £5 per head of the inhabitants. Ten years previously the amount 
was £569,430,542—in other words, it has increased by £94,600,118, or 16 \ per cent 
But the sum of the payments on the debt, which was £27,061,666, has only increased 
to £^9,134,786, or 22£ per cent, which is owing to conversion and the compara¬ 
tively favourable terms on which the more recent loans have been negotiated. 

It is further necessary to remark that the real cause of the increase of the 
National Debt was loans contracted with the object of extending and improving the 
national railways. In 1890 the total sum of such debts was £151,587,362, which has 
now increased to £264,721,852, showing an excess of 74 per cent, while the sum of 
the indebtedness of the Government under the head of general Imperial requirements 
has decreased from £417,843,180 to £399,335,050. 

In addition to interest-paying debts, Russia was burdened until recently by an 
enormous debt, on which no interest was paid, in the form of paper money- 
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Paper money was first introduced in the year 1769 without a compulsory rate of 
§ exchange, and for purposes of commerce only, being circulated almost at par with 
I silver. Very shortly, however, the exigencies of the State necessitated further emis- 
I; ^ions, as a result of which the value of the paper rouble fell to 97 copecks (2s. 0£d.) in 
I silver. Several attempts were made to fix a limit to the issue of paper money, but 
without success, so that in the year 1800 there was in circulation paper money of the face 
value of ^25,529,660, which, in 1810, had increased to ^61,058,140, the exchange 
value having in the meantime depreciated to 25§ copecks, or 6.3 pence per rouble. 

In 1810 an effort was made to escape from this difficult financial position: the 
5 unit of monetary value was fixed at one rouble silver, containing 17.278gr. of pure 
i silver; the further emission of paper money was suspended, and it was proposed to 
withdraw the excess from circulation by selling a portion of Crown property and 
| calling in the paper currency itself for the purpose of destroying it. Owing, however, 
to the war, and to the political events following upon it, further issues became neces- 
I sary, so that in the year 1817 the face value of such assignations was ^88,465,620. 

I The period of continued peace which commenced at that time rendered possible 
| by means of loans to withdraw from circulation paper money to the value of 
^£25,396,800, the quantity of which from that date until the financial reform of 1839 
I to 1843 by Count Kankrin, then Minister of Finance, remained without alteration 
I at ^£63,068,720. 

The reform in question consisted in the substitution for the old style of assigna- 
| dons, of credit notes which could be exchanged for coin, the exchange being effected 
i at a rate, which had by that time become established, of 3 roubles 50 copecks in 
assignations to 1 rouble silver. On the whole ^32,444,312 worth of credit notes were 
\ issued towards the end of the “ forties,” but after that time the issue increased con- 
I siderably under the influence of the warlike events of the middle “ fifties. Towards 
| the early “ sixties,” again, the exchange value of these notes fell to 83.5 per cent., while 
s after the Eastern war of 1877-78 there was paper money in circulation of the face value 
| *of ^125,714,610, and the rate of exchange had again fallen to 61.7 copecks (Is. 4d.) 
| in gold to the credit rouble. 

With the cessation of the exchange of paper money for coin the credit rouble 
: : became the actual monetary unit of the Empire, the more so as the exchange value 
| of the nominal unit—the silver rouble—for gold was even lower than that of the 
I paper rouble, so that the Government in order to prevent the deterioration of the 
latter to the value of the silver rouble was compelled to suspend the acceptance of 
I .silver for conversion into money. 

The war with Turkey has been followed by a long period of peace which has to 
| .some extent permitted the exchange value of the paper rouble to recover itself. 

In 1886 the total quantity of paper money in circulation was diminished by 
142,000,000 roubles. Any further reduction would have interfered with the circulation 
ftof money, and for that reason the Government decided on another method of attaining 
1; the desired end. This w’as to introduce the free exchange of credit notes at a uniform 
l rate. It was necessary, however, to wait for a period of more or less stability in 
I <he rate of exchange. The preparatory period lasted ten years. During this time 
| the national budget was strengthened, the amount of the gold fund in the hands 
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of the Government was increased, while the rate of exchange had settled with some 
degree of stability at 66$ copecks in gold to the credit rouble or 1 rouble 50 
copecks to the gold rouble (Is. 5d. and 3s. Ud.), which was a very convenient rate 
for the purposes of exchange. Accordingly, in 1895, sanction was granted for tram- 
actions to be effected at this rate of exchange, for gold, and to make payments to the 
Treasury in that metal. At the same time sanction was granted the Imperial Hank 
to buy and sell gold coin. 

The exchange was thus established in effect, though the formal reform was 
crowned by the “ukases” of 1897, when the gold rouble was finally adopted as the 
monetary unit The present gold rouble contains 0.7742 grains of pure gold, equal to 
the exchange value of the credit rouble, Lc. } 66$ copecks of the former gold rouble 
The former Imperial, of ten roubles gold, was replaced by a new Imperial 
of 15 roubles of equal intrinsic value. Gold coins of the value of 10 and 5 roubles 
were struck, and the exchange value of the credit rouble was declared equal, rouble 
for rouble, to that of the gold coinage. The silver currency was retained as an 
auxiliary, so that its value as legal tender is restricted within certain limits. 

The quantity of gold at present in circulation is ^£72,433,790, whereas as late as 
1898 it was only ^15,798,926; the face value of the credit roubles in circulation, 
however, has been reduced to ^58,444,386. On the other hand the quantity of gold 
in reserve of the Imperial Treasury and the Imperial Bank equals ^85,481,396, or 
146.3 per cent, of the total face value of the credit roubles in circulation. 

Simultaneously with the reform of the monetary system, the Imperial Bank, which 
had previously issued paper money not independently, but for the account of the 
Treasury, was given the right to issue such credit notes independently, exclusively for 
purposes of exchange, and against a reserve fund in gold. The Imperial bank is, 
besides, the most important institution in Russia for short-term credit. It possesses 9 
offices and 104 branches in the provinces. Since the year 1898 the St. Petersburg 
office of the Bank possesses the first clearing house. 

In addition, certain settlements are effected by separate exchequers. According 
to statute, the foundation capital of the Bank is ^5,291,000, and the reserve fund 
^317,460. The Bank further possesses considerable resources in the shape of 
deposits on which interest is paid, of sums deposited on current accounts, and of the 
spare funds of the Treasury. 

The total amount of such sums on the 1st January, 1900, was ^83,597,800, 
while the commercial transactions of the bank were as follows:— 


Bills Discounted . 

24,036,16(5 

Special Current Accounts ... 

6,324,756 

Loans on Deposit of Per Cent. Bearing Papers ... 

3,314,494 

Loans on Goods 

3,112,166 

Loans to Farm Proprietors 

890,475 

Loans to Artizans ... 

44,444 

Loans to Industrial Enterprises 

2,381,537 


Besides the Imperial Bank, there are two other Government banks—the Agrarian 
Banks of the Nobility and of the Peasants. Mention has been made of the latter 
in another part of this sketch. The Nobles’ Agrarian Bank, like that of the peasants, 
is a long-term credit institution. Its object was to come to the assistance of the 
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hereditary nobility by means of ready-money loans for periods of 11 to 66£ years. 
The sum of loans on the books of this bank on the 1st January, 1900, was ^63,280,360. 
The terms are more favourable than those allowed by any other institution granting 
loans for long periods—viz., in the case of loans for 66i years the interest charged 
is 5 per cent, and even 4 per cent, in the case of previous creditors, including extinc¬ 
tion of the debt. 

With the exception of two Crown loan offices which grant loans on valuables, all 
the remaining credit institutions in the Empire belong either to private individuals or 
public bodies. The predominance of such institutions dates from the period of the 
reforms inaugurated by the Emperor Alexander II., previous to which all banking 
establishments, with very few exceptions, belonged to the Government. From the 
year 1861 there began to appear banks and mutual credit societies in connection with 
individual municipalities. 

In 1864 the first agrarian bank was establishment at Kherson, and in the same 
year was founded the first joint-stock commercial bank. This was followed in 1866 
by the foundation of the Agrarian Mutual Credit Society. 

Since then the number of agrarian, municipal, commercial, and other banking 
institutions shows a constant increase. In the “ seventies ” banking enterprises were 
started with the object of affording assistance to village communities, artizans, and 
small traders, at first in the shape of loan and savings banks, and, later, in 1895, of 
so-called credit associations. 

At present the number of banks and similar institutions in Russia is estimated 
at 550 with more than 300 branches. The most numerous of these institutions are, 
naturally, those for short-term loans. These are, in the first place, commercial banks, 
of which there are 42 with 250 branches, with a capital of ^20,423,260 and working 
resources above ^88,888,800. The bulk of the operations consists in discounting, 
which involves about 51 per cent, of the working funds, and “on call” operations, 
about 29 per cent., although, of course, these institutions engage in all operations of 
the nature of short-term credit. Next in importance to commercial banks are the 
mutual credit associations, of which there are 116 with a working capital amounting 
to ^14,074,060. The bulk of the operations consists in the discounting of bills 
of exchange and solo bills (^12,275,120) and “on call” operations (^5,714,280). 
Municipal banks (241), of which the first was founded as early as 1789, while the 
majority only date from the year 1866, were established with capital supplied by 
municipalities or private individuals. These banks not only engage in operations in¬ 
volving brief terms of credit, but also grant loans on the real property of townships 
and even on land; the discounting of bills is, however, the most common operation 
engaged in, involving 55 per cent, of the total working capital of these banks, which 
amounts to about ^13,756,600. 

To these should be added the minor credit institutions, such as savings banks, 
loan offices and societies and village banks, which number about 1,250, while the 
savings banks and loan offices alone possess upwards of 225,000 members. 

The number of loan offices (pawnbrokers' establishments)— i.e. f establishments 
where money is lent on moveable property—is about 80, not including the two Crown 
loan offices, or lombards, mentioned above. Of these eleven have been established by 
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joint-stock companies and the rest by municipalities. The amount of loans on pledges 
in the loan offices on the 1st January, 1899, was 2,751,320, of which Crown loan offices 
supplied 30 per cent, and private establishments 50 per cent., the remaining 20 per 
cent, falling to the share of municipal loan offices. 

The third category is formed by institutions granting loans for long periods. 
These are, firstly, agrarian joint-stock banks, of which there are now 10. They grant 
loans on land and buildings in towns to the amount of 60 per cent, of the assessed 
value of the property. After these come the municipal credit societies, 25 in number. 
Next come several class and Zemstvo banks. According to the data for the year 
1898, the quantity of land thus mortgaged with credit institutions, including the 
Nobles’ Agrarian and the Peasants’ Agrarian Banks, was 44 per cent, of the total area 
of privately-owned land (140,857,000 acres), valued at ^297,354,200. The sums 
advanced by the banks on these lands amounted to ,£165,185,000, £155,449,580 
remaining on the 1st January, 1899. Property valued at ,£179,047,500 was mort¬ 
gaged in the towns, the amount of the loans being ,£103,068,700, with a balance of 
the debt of ,£79,365,000. 

The growth of this indebtedness was as follows:— 

Total Amount of Loans on ist January. 

1887. IW)1. 

On Land . £«0,740,080 ... £164,126,820 

On Property in Towns . 8,571,420 ... 47,195,720 

£69,312,100 £211,322,540 

The present sketch would not be complete without some mention of the state 
of the national savings, which is an index to the prosperity and consequently to the 
soundness of the financial system of the nation. 

In the “ eighties ” the Imperial savings banks in Russia had not yet acquired 
any importance. 

It was only in the year 1884 that they began to develop, being then for 
the first time established in connection with the municipal exchequers, in 
1889, in connection with the post and telegraph offices, and, finally, in 189.3, 
in connection with the frontier custom houses. These measures, together with the 
simplification of the methods of making the deposit (adhesive saving stamps), resulted 
in a material increase of the deposits. In 1880 the sum of such deposits was only 
£952,380 with 76 offices. At present there are 5,473 offices, and the sum of the 
deposits amount to £82,222,140, or 86 times more than in 1880. On the 1st January, 
1900, the number of individual depositors was 2,942,000, of whom the most numerous 
class (21.8 per cent.) were peasants. Next in order are the town traders, a group 
which also consists for the greater part of villagers who are earning their livelihood 
in the towns. If we add to these the depositors who are in service, those who are 
employed in factories and mills, and the lower ranks of the army, it will be seen that not 
less than 60 per cent, of the depositors belong to the less affluent classes of the 
population; their share of the total sum of deposited savings is 52 per cent., or an 
average of £47 3s. to each individual; while the general average is ,£19 12s. for each 
passbook. The amount of the savings per inhabitant is 13s., whereas ten years 
earlier this average was only 2s. 9d. 


N. Pokrovsky. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HOME TRADE. 

| : Historical sketch. Present position. Number of trade and industrial establishments , and 
their total return. 7 rode in goods. Agency. Purchasing and selling oj goods. 
Travelling agents. Credit on bills of exchange and on goods. Elevators. Transport 
on carts. Exchanges and their organisation. Chief fairs of European and Asiatic 
Russia. Total returns of the fair trade. Chief trade centres in Russia. Commercial 
legislations and commercial institutions. Sources of Russian commercial and financial 
law. Institutions controlling trade and industry. Commercial law capacity. 

Taxation on trade and industries. Rights of the commercial class. Trading houses , 
firms , and commercial legislation. Commercial account books. Commercial trustees 
and clerks. Commercial bargains. Commercial agents. Legislation on bankruptcy. 
Commercial courts. Laws on the mining industry. Patents and trade signs. Measures 
and weights. 

I T T ^ the abolition of slavery in 1861 to engage in any kind of trade was looked 
! down on with contempt in Russia. No members of the higher classes of the 

nobility or Crown officials were to be found among the merchants. The commercial 
class in Russia possessed only limited rights; they could not enter the Crown service, 
nor could they possess real estates or buy serfs; many of them, indeed, were them¬ 
selves serfs, and were obliged to pay large sums for the right to trade or for the pur- 
: chase of their freedom. The enforced taxation and administration requirements 
which were then common fell heavily upon the commercial class, who were, there¬ 
fore, obliged to trade in secret, to hide their fortunes, and eternally tremble for their 
dignity. From that time a special seal was set upon Russian home trade which 
| defined it sharply from that of other countries. Up till now it has been specially 
marked by two characteristic features: the small capacity for co-operative organisa¬ 
tion and the inclination to conduct business in secret, from which there arose the 
■; propensity to trade in an underhand way and to simulate bankruptcy. These features 
are now rapidly disappearing under the influence of the growing culture of the 
Russian commercial class, and they are now seldom met with in large trading centres. 

The foreign trade, which requires a knowledge of Western European affairs, 

{ started in 1553, when the first English vessels landed at the mouth of the Northern 
Dwina with Chancellor and Willoughby on board. For a long time the foreign trade 
remained in the hands of English, Dutch, and German firms, who, receiving great 
privileges, settled in Archangel and the Baltic ports, where they found a second home. 
Ihese foreign firms exported goods, the Russian merchants merely bringing the goods 
to the ports and selling them there to the foreign exporters. The home trade was 
always carried on by native merchants, as foreigners, not knowing the country and its 
l customs, feared to penetrate into it. There were no railways until the forties of the 
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nineteenth century, the principal transport being by the rivers Volga, Dniepr, Northern 
Dwina, Dniestr, Don, and Boog. The most important inland centre for the Russian 
home trade and also the trade with Eastern merchants was the Makarievskaia (later 
on Nizhegorodskaia), which was instituted in the early part of the sixteenth century 
on the banks of the river Volga near the Jeliesnovodsky Monastery, and afterwards 
transferred to Nizhni-Novgorod in 1817. That fair governed all the wholesale home 
trade* and all accounts connected with this trade were adapted to that fair. 

After the reformations brought about in Russia during the “sixties” of last 
century, new rights were conferred on merchants; for the first time they were enabled 
to carry on their business freely and to dispose of their capital without fear. Along with 
the emancipation of the commercial class, there were other great changes in the 
economic life of the Empire which assisted the development of regular commercial 
intercourse in the interior of the country. Great strides were made in the con¬ 
struction of railway systems. Each new railway completely changed the conditions 
of trade in its own particular region; factories and workshops began to be built in 
great numbers, especially in the “ eighties ” and “ nineties ” of last century. Native 
firms had more intercourse with foreign merchants (“ guests ”),* and began dealing not 
only in the buying of goods in the interior of the country, but also in independently 
exporting goods abroad. The culture of the commercial class therefore increased. 
The changes in economic conditions and law continued to such a degree that now, in 
the beginning of the twentieth century, all Russian home trade is completely reformed, 
thanks to the special efforts of the Government* which has always met any improving 
in the conditions of commerce half way. To the Government must be attributed the 
foundation of exchanges and numerous bazaars and fairs, where buying and selling 
are carried on in a more accurate fashion than in obscure villages, hamlets, or small 
towns; the publication of many special laws regulating various branches of trade,such 
as trade in flax, corn, petroleum, margarine, wax candles, etc.; the regulation of weights 
and measures; more detailed taxation of trade and industry; borrowing facilities from 
railways, facilitating the discounting of bills of exchange in the State Bank, and the 
introduction of the “Giro-conto” system; commercial education, etc. The fairs 
which were the old centres of commerce have also changed their character, many 
branches of trade having passed from them to permanent commercial centres such as 
Moscow or Warsaw, or to ports such as Riga and Odessa. In order to meet the diminish¬ 
ing importance of the great fairs (Nizhni-Novgorod, Irbit, etc.), more small fairs and 
markets are being started, and, with the assistance of the railways, goods are brought 
nearer to the consumers. At a number of these fairs or markets the goods are sold by 
auction, while some markets are merely meeting-places for merchants for the exchange 
of samples and for settling accounts. 

Along with the increase in the inland trade* and with the multiplication of its 
branches, there has grown the possibility of working with a small capital. In con¬ 
sequence of this the number of merchants has increased considerably, trade has, so to 
speak, been “ democracized,” and has passed over from the old large firms, who are 
becoming fewer and fewer every day, to smaller firms. At present the total number 
of trade and industrial concerns which pay the professional taxes may be reckoned a> 


* In old times all foreigners in Russia were called guests, the nationality being added in the form of an a Ijccti'-c. 
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over 400,000, and their returns as ;£2,200,000,000. In those figures there are not 
included small traders who buy up agricultural produce or transport and hawk goods 
in a small way, and who don't pay any taxes. Besides, in fifteen provinces? of the 
Empire private enterprises are not registered, and therefore the total commercial 
returns given above must be increased. The most important development in com¬ 
merce is to be found in the governments of Moscow, St. Petersburg, Warsaw, and 
Kherson, there being in each government returns amounting to over ^140,000,000. 
The trading returns of private registered firms may be taken at between ^500,000,000 
and ^600,000,000. Of these, fabrics and fancy goods represent ^100,000,000, grain 
and flour ^90,000,000, groceries ^60,000,000, banking concerns ^400,000,000, 
transport firms ^£20,000,000, agency firms ^100,000,000, and the liquor and hotel trade 
^25,000,000. 

The distinctive feature of Russian inland trade lies in the great number of 
middlemen between the producer and the consumer. In particular there is a large 
number engaged in the Russian foreign trade—there being the producer, the small 
buyer, the town merchant* the exporter, the foreign agent, and finally the foreign 
trading firm or factory (for the sale of raw material or half-manufactured goods). In 
the home trade the only middlemen are the usual town merchants or the factories. 
The small buyer who obtains his goods direct from the producer has many original 
features. The buying of agricultural produce is done in two ways, either by an 
independent class of small merchants known by different local names (Prasoly, 
Shibaiee, Maklakee, Malahaiee, etc.), or by the clerks of commercial firms, who also 
bear different local names. On the Western European frontier the larger number 
of small buyers and clerks are Jews, who have now practically a monopoly of various 
branches of Russian trade* such as bristles, feathers, calves’-skins, etc. In Trans- 
caucasus the larger number of small buyers and clerks are Armenians; in the govern¬ 
ments situated round the Black Sea they are Armenians and Greeks; and in the 
Asiatic dominions of Russia they are Sartes and Jew r s from Boukhara. The small 
tradesmen who are more energetic come into direct contact with the peasants, and buy 
from them the various articles of agricultural produce, of which the peasants are the 
chief suppliers in Russia, owning or renting the greater part of the arable land. 

The sale of goods in the interior of the country is conducted in a peculiar 
manner. As a rule manufacturers supply their goods to large trading firms on credit. 
These firms in turn send the goods all over the country by means of smaller provincial 
merchants. Sometimes they have branch offices in the provinces, or they have their 
own shops and stores. The goods are spread in the villages and hamlets by small 
merchants, who drive about with their goods, and sometimes even carry them. These 
men have different names, such as waggoners, pedlars, “ basketers,” etc. They make 
regular visits to the villages and hamlets in a certain locality, carrying about goods 
which are indispensable in ever} 7 household. This trade is very commonly carried on 
by barter, the factory and workshop goods being given in exchange for various products 
of the village, com, eggs, bristles, flax, hemp, wool, etc. For a very long time there 
existed in the government of Vladimir a specially organised class of small merchants 
called “ Ofenee,” who had their own language and manners. Those merchants now 
visit Finland and the Slavonic country to a larger extent instead of Russia. 
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The growing competition between the different factories and the great wholesale 
concerns has brought into existence a special class of commercial travellers (commis- 
voyageurs), who are serit with samples of goods principally to remote country places, 
thus increasing their sales and establishing commercial intercourse. They visit all 
the centres of trade; but now that the Great Siberian Railway is opened, they are 
paying more attention to Western and Eastern Siberia. The greatest number of 
commercial travellers are sent from the industrial centres of Poland, Warsaw, Lodz, 
Tomaschov, Zgerzh, etc. 

As has been already mentioned, goods are mostly sold on credit. The most 
distinctive feature of that system is its long term, which extends to nine and even 
twelve months. Very often the fairs are fixed as the terms for meeting bills, and 
should trade fail at those fairs the term of the bill is generally extended—of course, by 
agreement. The system of advancing money on goods is as yet very incomplete in 
Russia. Money is advanced upon the security of goods by the State Bank, by a 
few private banks, by private and municipal joint-stock companies, and by railways. 
The railways grant credit on goods to a larger extent than other concerns, and they 
have given encouragement to the warrant system, which is not yet widely spread. The 
warrants at the railways are substituted by duplicate invoices, being copies of the 
railway receipts for goods for transport. Those are accepted as security and dis¬ 
counted by a number of credit establishments. The granting of loans on com which 
is being transported is undertaken by the railways, which have 81 elevators at their 
stations, dealing with upwards of 20,000,000 cwts. of grain. On the security of 
between 15,000,000 and 17,000,000 cwts. of grain ^2,000,000 are yearly given on 
loan. 

Goods are conveyed in the interior of the country by rail, by water, and by road. 
Goods are still sent by road in great quantities owing to the comparatively low rates 
that are charged. They are carted along the highways, “ gravel ways,”* byways, and 
caravan routes. The highways of Russia extend to about 20,000 miles, the gravel 
ways to about 140,000 miles (excluding Finland and Poland) the byways about 700,000 
miles. The caravan routes, which exist in Siberia and the Central Asiatic dominions 
of Russia, extend to several thousand miles, and in the regions where they are they form 
the only road for conveyance of live stock, slaughtered cattle, cotton, and other 
Asiatic goods. 

The different varieties of goods are principally sold at the exchanges, of which 
there are now thirty-two, distributed as follows:— 

In St. Petersburg two—the General Exchange (so-called Dutch Exchange) and 
a com exchange (Kalaschnikovskaia). Moscow three, being one for general goods, 
one for com, and one for cattle and meat. Nizhni-Novgorod two, being a general 
exchange and a special fair exchange, which is opened during the time of the fair; 
and one in Rybinsk, Odessa, Kiev, Kazan, Riga, Rostov-on-the-Don, Kharkov, Samara, 
Astrakhan, Saratov, Reval, Warsaw, Pemov (in the government of Livonia), 
Orel, Libau, Nikolaev (in the government of Kherson), Baku, Eletz (i n 
the government of Orel), Taganrog (in the province of Don), Voronezh (a 
com market), Lodz, Elizavetgrad (a corn market in the government of 


* “Gravel ways” are roads made with small stones from the beds of rivers. 
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Kherson), Tzaritzyn (in the government of Saratov), Borissoglebsk (a corn 
market in the government of Tambov), and Tomsk. Besides these there are to be 
opened exchanges in Vindau (in the government of Courland), Perm, and Vladivostok. 
The best organised exchanges are in the Baltic region (in Riga, Libau, Reval, and 
Pernov), where there exists a code of local trade customs; in St. Petersburg (where 
lately a semi-official stock exchange has been established), and in Warsaw. In the 
other towns the exchanges are more like regular day markets or bazaars, as they have 
neither business meetings of the members of the exchanges nor do they trade by 
standards or types, nor is there a system of organised arbitration. In a few exchanges 
there are arbitration committees formed by the Government, and in others the 
exchange committee— i.e. t the executive committee of the exchange—performs the 
duties of an arbitration court. According to the law of Russia, decrees in arbitration 
have not the same power as a final judicial judgment; they are looked on only as the 
result of arbitration to which disputing parties may voluntarily submit, but who are 
not deprived of the right of appealing to the general or special commercial courts 
in cases of non-acquiescence in the decree arbitral. The members of exchanges pay 
a yearly subscription, and receive in return the right to trade in the respective ex¬ 
changes. At the head of the exchange stands the exchange committee, which is 
composed of a president and a number of the senior members. Among the officials 
of the exchange are the elected brokers, who, according to Russian law, are only 
negotiators by agreement. From the brokers are chosen exchange notaries, 
auctioneers, shipbrokers, brokers of naval insurance,, experts and valuators of 
herrings imported from abroad and exported flax (in Archangel), bristles, caviare, 
isinglass, and a few other articles (in St. Petersburg). In the exchanges there are 
also exchange “ arteli ” (associations) for the service of the merchants, packers (on 
the Baltic coast), and others. 

Wholesale and retail buying and selling of goods are carried on, first, at numerous 
one-day bazaars in the interior of the Empire, and, second, at the fairs which are 

distinguished from the former by their longer duration and larger returns. The 

principal fair is that of Nizhni-Novgorod, which lasts from July 15th to September 
10th every year. The returns at that fair, which have decreased considerably 

in late years, amount to about ^18,000,000. The most important articles 
which are sold are cotton goods, wool, raw and tanned leather, furs 

(peltry), iron and other metals, tea, groceries, haberdashery, drugs, etc. The 
enormous importance which was once possessed by the Nizhni-Novgorod fair is falling 
off with the development of railways in Russia, many articles such as cotton, silk, 
etc., being sold at the places of production or at Moscow. But the fair will long 
retain its importance as regards the trade in bulky and cheap goods as light wooden 
articles, as, for instance, chips, matting, bark articles, etc., which cannot profitably 
be carried by rail. It will also retain its importance as an exchange between the goods 
from Central Russia and Siberia, and also between these and goods from Persia and 
Eastern Russia in Asia. An important part is taken at this fair by small peasant 
home industries. The fairs in that part of the Empire which is best named Central 
or Moscovian Russia amount in number to about 2,000, with returns of upwards of 
^40,000,000. According to the returns, the second most important fair in Russia 
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is that of Irbit, in the government of Perm, which lasts from 1st February to 1st 
March. That fair has a yearly return of .£8,000,000. Up till recently Siberia made 
its yearly purchase at this fair of manufactured goods, haberdashery, and groceries, 
and brought there its products, fur, hides, fish isinglass, bristles, horsehair, honey, 
wax, butter, oil, seeds, and there were also brought from China and Central Asia 
tea, silks, camels’ hair, and goats’ wool, etc. The importance of this fair has de¬ 
creased considerably since the Ural and Siberian Railways were constructed. 

The number of fairs in that part of Russia, which may be called Eastern Russia, 
amounts to about 3,000, with £19,000,000 of returns. After the fair of Irbit comes 
that of Krestovsk-Ivanovsk, in the village of Massliansk, the government of Perm, 
lasting from 1st August for a month, and that of Menzelinsk, in the government of 
Oufa, starting on 26th December and lasting for about a month. At the former 
fair, where the returns amount to about £500,000, the same goods are dealt in as at 
the fair of Irbit, but there are also some Asiatic goods brought there for the local 
Khirgees and Tartars. At the latter fair, where the returns amount to about £500,000, 
the principal goods dealt in are hides and other raw materials. The fair of Karavan, 
in the town of Laischev and government of Kazan, lasting from 27th May to 11th 
June, deals almost exclusively in metals, such as iron and cast iron, which are floated 
down the river Kama, a tributary of the Volga, from the works of the governments 
of Orenburg, Oufa, Viatka, and Perm. The returns at that fair amount to about 
£200,000. The fair of Lesnaia, in the town of Kosmo-Demiansk, the government of 
Nizhni-Novgorod, which extends from 15th May to 1st July, deals in timber, which 
comes down in rafts from the governments of Kostroma and Nizhni-Novgorod, the 
returns being about £100,000. Then there are the yearly markets in the Exchange 
of Orenburg, extending from June to November, and in the town of Troitzk. from 
1st July to 1st October. The articles principally dealt in at these fairs are goods 
which are brought by the nomad Khirgees—wool, cattle, camels, horses, undressed 
hides, cotton, Asiatic fabrics, gowns, etc. The returns of the first markets reach 
£350,000, and those of the second £200,000. 

In Little Russia the first place among the fairs is taken by the town of Kharkov 
by the (1) Kreshtchenskaia, lasting from 6th January to 1st February. That fair 
deals principally in textile goods, and also in wool, sheepskins, hides, tallow, feathers, 
down, bristles, and wine, with returns of upwards of £2,500,000. (2) The Troitzkaia, 

lasting from 1st to 10th June, which is the most important wool fair in Little Russia, 
with returns of upwards of £1,500,000. The wool is brought mostly unwashed to that 
fair, and is sent from there to Moscow, Poland* and the south. Foreigners also 
attend to buy wool there. Then (3) comes the fair Ouspenskaia, lasting from 15th 
August to 1st September, which is also for wool, and to which clean wool is brought 
as well as unwashed wool. The returns are about £2,000,000. Finally (4) comes 
the fair Pokrovskaia, lasting from 1st October to 1st November, for textile goods, and 
also for hides and sheepskins, the returns amounting to ,£3,000,000. In this region 
there are altogether 2,000 fairs with a return of nearly £16,000,000. 

In the southern region there are 825 fairs, with returns amounting to £10,000,000. 
The most important of these are the Troitzkaia, in the village of Krivorozhia, in the 
province of the Don* at which different articles are dealt in to the amount of sorne 
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million pounds. At this fair a large number of workmen are hired. There is then 
the fair of Makeevskaia, in the village Makaievka, at which live stock, cattle, horses, 
and sheep are principally dealt in. To this fair are brought whole droves of horses 
from the steppes of the government of Stavropol. There is also the fair Petropav- 
lovoskaia, in the government of Ekaterinoslav, which trades principally in wool. In 
the south-western region there are nearly 1,000 fairs, with returns amounting to 
^2,000,000. The most important fair is the Srietenskaia, from 5th February to 
25th Februaiy, and the so-called “ Contract ” fair in the town of Kiev. At this fair 
contracts are made as regards the com trade, oil, seeds, sugar, metal, coal, machinery, 
salt, timber, etc., and there are also produced the final accounts of the numerous 
beetroot sugar factories in that region. 

In the middle agricultural region (governments of the middle black earth region 
of Russia) there are about 2,200 fairs, with returns amounting to ,£7,000,000. The 
importance of these fairs has been considerably reduced through the great extension 
of railways that has taken place. The principal fairs are Korennaia, in Koursk, 
which extends over 20 days after the ninth Friday after Easter; Sbomaia, in the town 
of Simbirsk, which extends over the first tw'o weeks of Lent, and has a return of 
£400,000; and the Ouspenskaia, in the village of Kalatsch, the government of 
Voronezh. At the first fair there are no special goods dealt in, the second fair is of 
local importance in the com trade, and the third in the cattle trade. 

In the Polish region there are upwards of 1,900 fairs, with returns' amounting to 
£3,500,000. Of these the most important are the fairs in Warsaw—first, the Svento- 
jenskaia, beginning on 3rd June, which is exclusively a wool fair. The contracts at 
this fair are carried out in hundredweights and thalers, and supplies are bought by the 
manufacturers in the western region and in Poland, and also by foreigners from 
Breslavl. This fair is carried on in the same way as the auction sales in London. 
Secondly, there is the fair Khmialevaia, beginning on 13th September, which is of 
great importance in the hop trade of the Polish and south-western governments, 
especially that of Volyn. 

In the Baltic region there are 1,500 fairs, with returns of £1,000,000, but none 
of these fairs are important. 

In the northern regions, in the governments of Archangel, Vologda, and Olonetz, 
there are about 400 fairs, with returns amounting to £1,500,000. The most important 
of these fairs is the Margaritinskaia, in Archangel, which extends from 1st to 30th 
September, having returns amounting to £200,000. The principal goods dealt in 
at this fair are fish, com, fur, seal and walrus skins, cod-liver oil and blubber grease, 
feathers and textiles, grocery and other goods bought by the inhabitants of the coast 
in exchange for the produce of the fisheries and hunting. Then there comes 
the tair Nikolskaia, from 4th to 13th September, in the town of Pinega, with returns 
amounting to £100,000. This fair bears a pre-eminently bartering character, fish, 
game, and the produce of deer, such as chamois deer, being exchanged for textile 
and other goods. In the north-western regions there are upwards of 1,600 fairs, with 
returns amounting to £1,000,000. These fairs only satisfy local demands. In the 
Caucasus there are 150 fairs, with returns amounting to about £2,000,000, but none 
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of these is of any importance, except the Pokrovskaia, from 20th September to 6th 
October, in the town of Giorgievsk and the Tersk province, with returns amounting 
to ,£100,000. 

In Siberia there are over 500 fairs, with returns amounting to ££,000,000. At 
these fairs purchases are made of agricultural produce, fish, and fur, and sales of 
textiles, pressed tea, and household and hunting implements. The bartering system 
prevails to a great extent at these fairs, most of the goods bought by the merchants 
being exchanged for the produce, cattle-breeding, and hunting of the local inhabitants— 
the Ostiaki, Bouriaty, Toungoosy, Samoiady, etc. This manner of trading is more 
particularly noticed at the fairs in the government of Tobolsk, in Berezov, Obdorsk, 
eta Among the other fairs in that government may be mentioned the Nikolskaia, in 
the town of Ischim, lasting from 1st to 25th December, with returns amounting to 
about ££,000,000, trading in cattle, tallow, butter, hides, etc. Tallow and butter 
are often sent from this fair to seaports for foreign exportation. In the government of 
Tomsk village fairs predominate, at which a very large quantity of raw material, 
conveyed by the river Obi and its tributaries, is dealt in. In the town of Jakutsk there 
is a fair, lasting from 1st June to 1st August, which is of great importance to the 
whole of that region. The principal goods dealt in there are furs, whalebone, 
whales’ tusks, pressed tea, and Chinese goods which come through the towns of Aian 
and Okhotsk. Here the merchants of Irkutsk, having brought articles which are 
indispensable to the people, settle accounts with the local merchants for the previous 
year, the trade being done entirely on credit. In the Transbaikal province the fair 
Spasso-Preobrajenskaia is specially worthy of notice. At that fair, which is in the 
village of Tchertovkinsky, in the district of Selengin, and which extends from 1st 
August to 20th September, the principal trade is in salted salmon and other fish, 
which serve as the daily food of the local population. 

The Central Asiatic region, comprising the provinces of Semipalatinsk, Semi* 
rietchensk, Aknolinsk, Tourgaisk, Ouralsk, Samarkand, Fergan, Transcaspian, and 
Syr-Daria, has been distinguished up till now by a half-bartering system of trading. The 
principal objects bought and sold at these fairs, at which the returns amount to 
££,500,000, are cattle, horses, sheep, and so-called “ fat stock,” as skins, hides, tallow, 
sheepskins, goatskins, camels’ hair, etc. To these fairs are also brought cotton and 
Asiatic goods. The standard of bartar is sometimes a one-year-old sheep (sek). These 
fairs form the principal places for exchanging produce with the nomad tribes of the 
steppes region—the Khirgeesy, Kalmyki, Turkmeny, etc. In this region the fairs are 
divided into autumn and spring fairs, which correspond with the times at which the no¬ 
mads move with their herds. The principal fairs are the Konstantinosvkaia, in the town 
©f Akmolinsk; the Petrovskaia, in the village of Atbassar; the Taintchikoulskaia, in 
the town of Petropavlovsk; the Karkalinskia, on the river Karkar; and the 
Koujandinsko-Botovskaia, near the pickets at Koujianda, in the province of Semi¬ 
palatinsk, and many others. The fairs of the steppes are of tremendous importance 
for providing with raw material the whole of Siberia, and through it also European 
Russia, and consequently those fairs are not taxed. 

The total amount of trade done in the Russian fairs is over ££ 00 , 000 , 000 , which 
is equal to about ££ for each inhabitant. It is important to notice that the present 
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organisation of the Russian fair trade reminds us in many ways of the period when 
fairs flourished in England, as, for instance, at Bristol, Exeter, Ipswich, Nottingham, 
London, etc. Only two of the fairs are under special management; that of Nizhni- 
Novgorod, which is under the direction of its Stock Exchange Committee, and that 
of Irbitsk, which is also managed by a special fair committee. 

Among the more permanent centres of trade in the Empire may be mentioned 
first of all the capitals—St. Petersburg and Moscow and also Warsaw—and then the 
seaports—Riga, Reval, Libau, Vindau, Pemov, Odessa, Kherson, Nikolaev, Novo- 
rossisk, Batoum, Baku, Rostov-on-the-Don, and Taganrog. 

The principal centres for trading in the various articles of commerce are as 
follows:— 

Cereals (which contribute the greatest amount of the home-trade returns).—The 
whole basin of the Volga, some places on the rivers Dniepr, Don, Dniestr, and Boog; 
centres of trade in the vicinity of the Perm-Kotlas and the West Siberian Railways; 
wharves on the river Northern Dwina, places on rivers where there are appliances 
for discharging and loading cargoes, and where goods are sold; regions in the vicinity 
of the Black Sea, and those places which are nearest to St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
With regard to the com trade, the whole of Russia may be divided into four parts— 
the eastern, where rye and oats predominate; the southern, where wheat, barley, 
and maize predominate; and the northern and western regions of the Empire, which 
have by themselves no importance in the com trade, they being only vast markets 
for the two regions mentioned above. 

Flax. —The principal trading places are St. Petersburg, Kostroma, Pskov and 
its districts; Ostrov, Opotchka, and Novorzhev; Rostov and Rybinsk (government of 
Jaroslavl), Rzhev, Kaschin, Biezhetzk and the village of Stapourino (government of 
Tver), Gzhatsk, Sytchevka and Viasma (government of Smolensk); Dvinsk and Vitebsk 
(government of Vitebsk), Jouriev (formerly Dorpat), Balk, Venden, and Fellin (gov¬ 
ernment of Livonia); Jaransk and the village of Korotni (government of Biatka); Velsk 
and Vologda (government of Vologda), the town of Melenky, and the village of 
Gavrilov (government of Vladimir). 

Hemp. —Morschansk (government of Tambov), Novozybkov (government of 
Tchemigov), Koursk, Krassny, and Roslavl (government of Smolensk), Elizavetgrad 
(government of Kherson), Livny and Orel (government of Orel), the village of Great 
Berezniki (government of Simbirsk). 

Cotton. —Moscow, Tiflis, Baku, Novyi-Margelan (province of Fergan), Astra¬ 
khan, St. Petersburg. 

Oil Seeds and Vegetable Oils. —St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, Odessa, 
Samara, Tzaritzin, Saratov, the village of Krassny Jar and the village of Doubovka 
(government of Saratov), Rostrov-on-the-Don, Taganrog, Krementchoug (government of 
Poltava), Orel, Kostroma, Orenburg, Kharkov, Morschansk and Tambov (government 
of lambov), Novorossisk, Elizavetgrad (government of Kherson), Viazma (government 
of Smolensk), Saransk (government of Pensa), the village of Great Berezniki (govern¬ 
ment of Simbirsk), the village of Korotni (government of Viatka). 
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Tobacco._ Morschansk, Maikop (province of Kooban), Ekaterinodar, Odessa. 

Cattle. Meat, and Tallow. —St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Saratov, and 
the village of Krassny Jar (government of Saratov); Morschansk, Koslov, and Tambov 
(government of Tambov); Vologda, Rostov-on-the-Don, Orenburg, Odessa, Warsaw, 
Jeletz (government of Orel), the village of Sosnovitzy (government of Petrokov), the 
wharf of Evgashchinskoie (government of Tobolsk), the village of Topomino (govern¬ 
ment of Oufa), Irkoutsk, Tiflis, Ouralsk. 

Leather, Bristles, Horsehair, and Furs.— Warsaw, St Petersburg, Saratov, 
Astrakhan, Orenburg, Rostov-on-the-Don, Koslov, Semipalatinsk, Krassnojarsk (gov- 
eminent of Enisei, Arsamas (government of Nizhni-Novgorod), Tobolsk, Voronezh. 

Butter, Eggs, and Poultry.— Riga, Libau, Reval, St. Petersburg, Orenburg, 
Moscow, Tambov, Vologda, Elizavetgrad, the village of Krassny Jar (government of 
Saratov), the wharf of Evgashchinskoie (government of Tobolsk), the village of 
Topomino (government of Oufa), the town of Tehistopol, and Tetiouchi (government 

of Kazan). 

Wool.— Warsaw, the railway station at Ouvaravo (government of Tambov), 
Tambov, Baku, Rostov-on-the-Don, Tzaritzin, Kharkov, Moscow. 

Hops. —Warsaw, Doubno (government of \ olyn), Kostroma, Riga. 

Wines. —Taganrog, Baku, Kishinev, Tiflis, Armavir (province of Kooban). 

Fish. —Libau, Tzaritzin, Astrakhan, Novorossisk, Gouriev and Ouralsk (province 
of Oural), Petrovsk (province of Daghestan), Taganrog, Rostov-on-the-Don, Tiumen. 
Kamyshin. Krassnoiarsk, Archangel—herrings being principally dealt in at St. 
Petersburg, Riga, Libau, and Tzaritzin. 

Sugar.— Warsaw, Kiev, Rostov-on-the-Don, Odessa, St. Petersburg, Baku, Lodz, 
(government of Petrokov), Moscow, Saratov. 

Timber.— St. Petersburg, Warsaw, Tzaritzin, Kozmodemiansk (government of 
Nizhni-Novgorod), the village of Doubovka (government of Saratov), Rostov-on t e 
Don. Kherson, Batoum, Odessa. 

Tar. —St. Petersburg, Moscow, Riga, Archangel 

Naphtha and its Products. —Saratov, Baku, Moscow, Astrakhan, Nizhni 
Novgorod, Tzaritzin, Odessa, Novorossisk, Batoum. 

Salt. —St. Petersburg, Nizhni-Novgorod, Taganrog, Kazan, Tiumen, Tzaritzin. 
Rybinsk, and Jaroslavl. 

Coal. —Warsaw, Rostov-on-the-Don, Odessa, Kharkov, Riga, Lodz, Taganrog. 

Silk (raw and spun).—Moscow, Tiflis, Lodz, Baku, Batoum, Nouha, 
Shousha (government of Elizavetpol). 

Tea. —Tiumen, Irbit, Nizhni-Novgorod, Moscow, St. Petersburg, Rig&> Odess 

Rice. —Baku, St. Petersburg, Riga, Warsaw, Odessa. 

Metals (iron and cast iron).—Lodz, Kiev, Kharkov, Riga; for quicksilver, 
Petersburg, for manganese, Poti (government of Koutais), St. Petersburg. 
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Manufactured Goods (cotton, wools, and silk).—Moscow, Lodz, Warsaw, St. 
Petersburg, and a considerable number of local markets. 

The law regulating commerce and industry is to be found in the different volumes 
of “The Code of the Laws of the Russian Empire,” which is a codified collection of all 
the laws in force in Russia, with the exception of a few local statutes. The eleventh 
volume of this code contains the bulk of the commercial laws; the “ statute concerning 
credit,” in which are to be found the regulations of the State Trust institutions, and 
also the ordinary regulations of private and public banks; the “ statute concerning 
bills of exchangethe “ statute concerning commercial legal proceedings,” which 
establishes the procedure in special commercial courts which exist in some large 
commercial centres. In other places commercial disputes are settled in the general 
law courts, but in many cases special commercial laws and statutes are observed. 
That volume also includes regulations as to insolvency, the “ State Consuls,” “ The 
Statute of Trade,” which represents the code of Russian commercial rights, and the 
" Statute of Industry.” Besides these special statutes many of the regulations con¬ 
cerning trade are to be found in the second volume of the code of laws, regulations 
as to the individual and public rights of those belonging to the commercial and 
industrial class; in the fourth volume regulations as to the obligations of merchants 
concerning the obligatory military service; in the fifth volume regulations as to the 
taxation of trade and industry; in the sixth volume custom house regulations; in 
the seventh volume regulations concerning mining industries; in the ninth volume 
regulations as to the rights of the mercantile class; and in the tenth volume civil laws, 
most of which apply to commercial affairs as well as others. Points which arise in 
commercial cases are also to a certain degree determined by the common law, which 
as a general rule can only be applied in cases where there is no corresponding provision 
in the written law. The common commercial law of Russia is not codified, and 
is therefore seldom applied in public courts. 

The direction of commercial and industrial affairs lies principally with the 
Ministry of Finance. According to the law of 1st June, 1900, there has been formed 
in the Ministry of Finance the “ Establishment of Trade and Industry,” taking the 
place of the “ Department of Trade and Manufactures.” This establishment has de¬ 
partments for trade, industry, commercial navigation, and education, the latter super¬ 
intending commercial education^ the technical schools, which are under the control 
of the Ministry of Finance, and the professional schools. The establishment is 
presided over by one of the assistants of the Minister of Finance, at present Privy 
Councillor W. J. de Kovalevsky. Several consulting bodies have been appointed in 
addition to the establishment: (a) The Council for Trade and Manufactures in St. 
Petersburg, with a branch in Moscow; (b) the Committees of Trade and Manufactures 
in the towns of Archangel, Bielostock, Ivanov-Voznesensk, Kiev, Lodz, Odessa, Rzhev, 
Rostov-on-the-Don, Taganrog, Tiflis, Warsaw; (c) the Council for Commercial Navi¬ 
gation ; (d) the Council for Education; (e) the Committee in Charge of Technical 
Affairs. 

Several other affairs also directly relating to trade and industry are under the 
direction of other central boards in the Ministry of Finance. For instance, the De¬ 
partment for Railway Affairs is entrusted with the chief administration of the 
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commercial affairs of the State and private railways, with the fixing of fares, with 
all questions as to the redemption of private railways by the Crown, etc. In the 
Customs Department all business relating to the customs division is transacted. The 
special “ Chancery ” (office) for matters of finance is the central financial body of the 
Ministry superintending the State credit ordinances, the mortgage institutions, and the 
private and public banks and banking-houses. The principal “ Directory of Assizes” 
and of the Crown Sale of Spirits superintend the excise duties on spirits, tobacco, 
sugar, yeast, naphtha, illuminating oils, and matches, and also all that concerns 
the monopoly in spirits which has been introduced into nearly all the governments of 
Russia. Besides the principal directory there is appointed a consulting body, “ The 
Council of the Crown Sale of Spirits,” whose duty it is to decide the most important 
questions that arise with regard to the monopoly in spirits. 

As to the other Ministries under whose direction there are a few affairs concerning 
trade and industry may be mentioned the Ministry of Ways of Communication, which 
deals with all the administration and technical part of the management of Crown, 
public, and private means of communication j and the Ministry of Agriculture, under 
the Mining Department of which is the management of the State mining works and 
naphtha wells, and also the superintendence of private mines and gold and platinum 
works. 

The local government representatives of the Ministry of t inance for the manage¬ 
ment of trade and industry are the Exchequer Courts, who superintend the collection 
of taxes in general, amongst which are taxes upon trade and industry, and the govern¬ 
ment and district treasuries, which are the cajsh offices for State funds. The factory 
inspectors, who are local representatives of the Ministry of Finance, see that the 
various factories and workshops laws are carried out. 

A very important part is played in trade and industry by the Stock Exchange 
Committees, which fulfil to a certain degree the functions of the Chambers of Com¬ 
merce of Western Europe. They are also to a certain extent Government institutions, 
they being recognised by the law as acting for the Ministry of Finance in seeing that 
the local trade is being carried out in a proper manner, and also as institutions which 
may be consulted by the Ministry of Finance in the preparation of elaborate measures 
relating to trade and industry. In this respect the Exchange Committees are also 
allowed to take an independent initiative; the law lays upon them the duty of expressing 
their ideas as to the needs of local trades and industry and of the measures which 
must be taken to satisfy those needs. The same character is borne by the Committees 
of Trade and Manufacture, the members of which are elected from amongst the 
merchants. These Committees of Trade and Manufacture are created in localities 
where there are no Exchange Committees. Besides these institutions which are in 
direct communication with the Ministry of Finance there are a number of private 
societies which, not bearing a commercial character, are established with the object 
of promoting the growth of national trade and industry. To these societies belong. 

(a) The Imperial Economic Society, which has as its object to assist the develop 
ment and improvement in Russia of agriculture and all branches of industry close y 
connected with it 
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(b) The Society for Assisting Russian Industry and Trade, which has as its 
object to assist the establishment of enterprises of public benefit, and to appeal to the 
Government in all questions concerning trade and industry. 

(c) The Russian Imperial Technical Society, which has as its object to help the 
development of technical industry in Russia. 

(d) The Society of Navigation. 

(e) The Society for the Extension of Commercial Education in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. 

(f) The Society for Promoting Commercial Knowledge. 

(g) The Society of Accountants. 

There are many other societies of a similar character. 

In order to facilitate the commercial relations of Russia with other countries 
and to settle any disputes and lawsuits which may arise regarding commerce among 
Russian merchants abroad, Russia, following the example of other countries, is repre¬ 
sented in nearly every part of the world by Consuls-General, Consuls, and Vice-Consuls, 
who perform the duties laid upon them by the Consuls Statute (Volume 11, Code of 
Laws, mentioned above). Among the different consular duties is the duty of seeing 
that all rights conferred on the Russian flag and trade by existing treaties are given 
effect to. Those Consuls, if required by circumstances, must draw up official drafts 
of verbal testimony, must plead before the local authorities, and even apply to them 
with formal requests. The Consuls are obliged to report to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs any matters which require the intervention of the Government, and to the 
Ministry of Finance all measures relating to trade and industry existing in the country. 
The decisions of Consuls as to any disputes arising between Russian merchants residing 
abroad only refer to those particular cases where the parties formally declare that 
they will not appeal to the foreign power. Besides the Consuls the representatives 
of Russian commercial interests abroad are the commercial agents of the Ministry 
of Finance, whose duty it is to watch over the course of trade, and to assist Russian 
merchants and producers in the establishment of direct commercial intercourse with 
other countries. The offices of the commercial agents are situated in New York, Paris, 
London, Berlin, Vienna, Venice, Brussels, and Japan. 

As a general rule all persons enjoying civil rights, Russians and foreigners alike, 
can lawfully engage in trade and industry. There are certain exceptions, however, 
to this rule as regards certain classes. For example, priests and Protestant ministers 
holding offices, are strictly forbidden to carry on any trade. Military men can only 
trade through trustees. The only foreigners on whom there are any restrictions are 
the Jew r s of other countries, who, according to the Law of Estates, Vol. 9, Art. 992, 
are not allowed to settle in Russia or become her subjects, and w r ho therefore cannot 
possibly engage in Russian trade. An exception is made in the case of Jews whose 
position in society and their past business history are known, and to whom special 
permission may be given by the Ministries of Finance and of Home and Foreign 
Affairs. 
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Persons employed in trade or industry must pay a special professional tax. By 
the law of 8th June, 1898, all commercial undertakings are subject to a professional 
tax, among the undertakings being enterprises of finance or insurance, commercial 
negotiations, all contracts and undertakings, industrial enterprises such as factories, 
mines, etc., and, finally, personal industrial employment Certain commercial and 
industrial undertakings, however, are free from this tax, such as establishments of 
public benefit societies and partnerships carried on as mutual concerns, a few small 
trades, the majority of commercial and industrial undertakings connected with agri¬ 
culture, and others. The tax is “ fundamental ” and u supplementary.” As regards 
the fundamental tax, professional certificates must be taken out, not in the name of 
the holder of the certificates, but for each undertaking and for each component part 
thereof— i.e ., for each shop, store, steamer, etc. In order to determine the amount 
to be paid, the various districts of the Empire are divided into classes according to 
the development of trade and industry, and the various enterprises are also divided 
into sections—five for trade, eight for industrial works, and seven for personal em¬ 
ployment In the first section the amount of the tax all over the Empire is 500 roubles 
(about ;£52) for each professional certificate for a trading establishment, and 30 
roubles (about 3s.) for every store. In the other sections, the tax varies, according 
to the class of place and section of enterprise, from 150 roubles (about ^16) to 4 
roubles (about 8s.) for each establishment, and from 26 to 2 roubles (about £2 15s. 
to 4s.) for every store; for transporting goods in carts the tax is 20 roubles (j£2 2s.), 
and for hawking 6 roubles (12s.) all over the Empire. The tax on industrial enter¬ 
prises in the first five sections is 1,500, 1,000, 500, 150, and 50 roubles (about ^160, 
,£105, £52, £16, and £5 5s.), and in the remaining classes and sections it goes 
down from 30 to 2 roubles (about £3 3s. to 4s.). Special taxes are levied on fairs. 
For individual employment (sections 2 to 7) the taxes are from 150 to 4 roubles 
(about £16 to 8s.). In the first section of personal employment there are directors 
and members of boards, managers of companies, etc., who pay 2 per cent of their 
salary and other drawings. 

The “ supplementary ” tax is levied on joint-stock companies and other enterprises 
which are bound to publish their returns, and also on all undertakings which may 
prefer this form of taxation. In the case of joint-stock companies the tax is made 
up by a certain proportion on the capital and a percentage of the profits. In the 
case of all other undertakings the supplementary tax is levied in the form of an 
apportioned tax.* Taxes on capital are levied at the rate of 15 copecks (3fd.) on 
every 100 roubles of stock (about £10 10s.), less than 100 roubles not being counted. 
In taxing the capital there is taken into account the amount that has been paid for 
certificates on stores, shops, ships, etc. The tax on profits is paid by those concerns 
which are bound to render published accounts, and whose net profits exceed 3 per 
cent, on the capital. The tax is paid progressively in the following proportions:— 
On profits of from 3 to 4 per cent, on the capital, 3 per cent.; from 4 to 5 per cent., 
4 per cent.; from 5 to 6 per cent., 4£ per cent.; from 6 to 7 per cent., 5 per cent.; 


y apportioned ’ is meant a tax fixed at a certain amount for a whole locality, or for a number of persons u 
or F ocalily * Thls amount divided between the different parties, and fixed at a certain rate for each by tbemse!v< 
or, it tuey are too numerous by representatives. Any persons who are dissatisfied with the division of the amount c 
appeal to the Crown authorities. 
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from 7 to 8 per cent., 5i per cent.; from 8 to 9 per cent., of per cent; from 9 to 




10 per cent., 6 per cent. When the profits exceed 10 per cent, then 6 per cent is 
paid on the total profits, and in addition 5 per cent on the profits over and above 
the 10 per cent. The apportioned tax paid on concerns which are not bound to 
render public accounts is fixed in advance every three years for the whole Empire. 
The distribution of the entire amount between the governments and provinces is 
carried out by a special body called “ Special Board on Professional Taxes,” composed 
of the representatives of different Ministries, of the St. Petersburg Town Council, 
and of country institutions and merchants. The amount of tax thus determined for 
a certain government or province is distributed in this government or province between 
the districts by Exchequer Courts, and in the districts between individual taxpayers 
by special local apportioning boards and the representatives of the taxpayers. In 
apportioning the tax among the separate governments and districts the development 
of trade and industry in these districts is taken as a basis. In apportioning the tax 
between individual taxpayers account is taken of the respective profits that are made. 
The percentage duty on profits is collected from those who are subject to apportioned 
tax whose net profits calculated for apportioning the tax exceed thirty times the 
fundamental tax paid on the enterprises. The tax is levied in the proportion of 
1 rouble on every 30 roubles of the surplus profits (about 2s. Id. on 3s.). The 
collection and fixing of the professional tax is under the Trade Department of the 
Ministry of Finance, the local agents being the Courts of Exchequer and the before- 
mentioned special boards of professional taxes. The district agents of the Courts 
of Exchequer are the tax inspectors. 

The trading class in Russia enjoy special “ guild ” rights. The fact of belonging 
to this class as to a special guild is stipulated for by the levying of guild certificates 
of 50 roubles (about jQo 5s.) as a supplement to the fundamental professional tax. 
These certificates are divided into two classes, according to the section under which 
the fundamental professional tax is paid. The merchants as a guild besides having 
certain honorary rights and privileges have within certain limits the rights of self-man¬ 
agement, which is carried out by mercantile offices in the capitals and in Odessa, and 
mercantile or town inspectors and assistants in other towns. On the latter is imposed 
the duty of looking after all matters relating to the merchant class and apportioning 
with general consent the guild and town rates and taxes, and also levying the same. 

Closely connected with the right to trade is the right to carry on business under 
a firm. The law of Russia does not deal with this subject with sufficient detail or 
fullness, there being only a few detached provisions as regards commercial firms, and 
nothing as regards firms consisting of only one partner. The rule has been adopted 
that when a firm consists of a sole partner, the firm’s name must coincide with the 
civic name of that partner, but should the concern pass into other hands, the old 
firm’s name may be retained. The following observations may be made with regard 
to companies*:—According to Article 71 of the Statute of Commerce a so-called “com¬ 
plete company ” (societe en nom collectif) trades under the name of all the partners; 
the firm’s name must not be abbreviated by mentioning only one or two of the partners. 
In the case of “ trusts ” or deposit companies (societe en commandite) only the acting 
partners need be mentioned in the firm’s name, it not being necessary to mention 
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partners who have merely deposited money. These two kinds of partnership go by 
the name of “ commercial houses ” in Russia. According to the trade statute, no 
company can be started without a definite declaration being made. The parties to 
any such concerns are obliged by law to present to the Town Council or, in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Odessa, the Local Commercial Board a detailed extract 
from the contract of copartnery, and also to intimate their starting to the town mer¬ 
chants by means of circulars. According to law, the partners must also notify the 
town merchants of any changes that may take place in the company, and they must 
intimate its suspension should it take place. Those are the only provisions in the 
commercial statutes as regards the registration of companies; there is no registration 
of personal concerns. 

All who engage in trade, whether individuals, societies, or companies, are bound 
by the laws to keep books according to certain regulations laid down in the statutes. 
Those books are kept according to the kind of trade carried on, which the law divides 
into three classes—wholesale, retail, and small-wares—a special series of compulsory 
books being specified for each class. In addition to the books prescribed by the 
law, other books may be kept if desired. There are certain regulations which must 
be observed in keeping the books: the pages of each book must be numbered con¬ 
secutively, there must be no corrections or erasures, etc., but should there be any 
mistakes, then the entry can be bracketed and a note made of the correction. Busi¬ 
ness books, if correctly kept, can be held as evidence in legal affairs. This holds 
good for ten years, but if a merchant dies, his books can be held as evidence only 
for five years. According to the law of Russia, all business books are held to be 
private; they can be referred to in the following cases, and then only by order of 
the court:—In disputes concerning succession or trading companies, criminal inquiries, 
and, finally, cases of insolvency which have been acknowledged by a court of law. 
Of late years, with the new law of professional taxes some departures have been made 
from the observation of this principal of commercial privacy. 

The relations between managing-clerks and their employers are determined, 
according to Russian law, by special contracts, which must be in written form. In 
order that the work of a clerk may be confined entirely to his master’s interests, the 
law forbids a clerk to carry on business on his own or any other person’s account. 
Should this regulation not be observed, then the master may demand compensation 
from his clerk for loss, especially if his business has been injured by the competition 
of his clerk, in which case the goods in which the clerk traded are given up to the 
master, and the clerk is liable to be fined up to 100 roubles (about ^10 10s.) or to 
be imprisoned for three months. Ail clerks must, within a month after the end 
of each year, give an account of their work to their master. A clerk is responsible 
to his master for all damage, not only premeditated, but also damage brought about 
by carelessness. The class of “ commercial clerks ” consists of those who do the 
ordinary office work, such as clerks, book-keepers and correspondents, and those 
who supervise the inside work of the establishment, such as mechanicians, factory- 
workers, foremen, etc. The law forbids this class of employees to undertake other 
employment without the knowledge of their masters. It is not necesrsary to have 
a written contract in their case. 
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Russian commercial law does not differ from the civil law as regards trade 
regulations, trade being regulated by the provisions of the general civil law, codified in 
Volume 10 of the Code of Laws. There are special provisions only in regard to 
bargains connected with bills of exchange. These provisions are contained in the 
statute of bills of exchange (Volume 11, Part 2, Code of Laws), which is, with a few 
exceptions, similar to the Western European statutes. 

The only commercial intermediaries with regard to whom there are legal pro¬ 
visions are the brokers who have the monopoly of bargains struck at the exchanges. 
There are very few regulations as to commission agents, etc. Commission agents 
are recognised by the law and custom as people who carry out bargains in their own 
name on another person’s account (commitants), according to rules laid down in the 
statutes of Western Europe and in the common law. The Statute of Trade contains 
detailed regulations with regard to the opening of commission offices for private 
affairs (supplement to Article 53, Volume 11, Part 2). These offices can only be 
opened after obtaining the permission of the Ministry of Home Affairs and depositing 
securities to guarantee the payment of any claims that may be made on them. The 
amount of security required is as follows:—15,000 roubles (about £1,570) for offices 
whose business relations extend beyond the town in which they are situated, and 
7,500 roubles (about .£785) for offices who do not go beyond the town. Private 
agency offices pay a smaller security—from 500 to 5,000 roubles (£52 10s. to £525), 
according to the place of registration. 

The Russian law of creditors is laid down in the Statute of Commercial Law 
Procedure (Volume 11, Part 2, Code of Laws), and in the Statute of Civil Law 
Procedure (Volume 16, Part 1, Code of Laws). It deals with two kinds of insolvency, 
commercial and non-commercial, the commercial being in commercial affairs when 
the sum involved is not less than 1,500 roubles (about £157). The provisions of the 
statute are extremely severe, especially as regards commercial insolvency, in cases 
of which the debtor may be arrested whether he be a fraudulent or a careless bankrupt. 
A committee of administration may be established, selected from the creditors, to 
carry on the business of the bankrupt and avoid its total winding up. This can only 
be done in commercial and industrial undertakings, and then only in towns where 
there are stock exchanges and exchange committees. The administration is brought 
about on the demand of the creditors, but it can only be carried out when the liabilities 
do not exceed the assets by more than 50 per cent. The decision as to whether 
administration is to be adopted or the debtor declared insolvent is left to a committee 
of six exchange merchants, chosen by the Exchange Committee. The creditors then 
appoint the administrators by vote, and these take up the direction of the debtors 
affairs in order to try and bring them into such a condition that all the debts can 
be paid. If this cannot be done, then the administration is suspended, and the 
debtor declared insolvent either on the unanimous decision of the administrators or 
at the request of creditors holding not less than two-thirds of the total debts. All 
cases of commercial insolvency are dealt with in commercial courts, in which judges 
elected from the merchant class take part. These courts are established in the towns 
of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, and Warsaw. In the other towns the cases axe 
dealt with in the ordinary courts. 
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Regulations as to factories are laid down in a special Statute of Industry (see 
above). ° These regulations do not apply to mining, however, there being other 
regulations in a special Mining Statute (Volume 7, Code of Laws). In the mining 
industry are comprehended the exploration, extraction, melting, and working of minerals 
found on the surface and in the earth. The authorities who supervise mining must 
be informed of every discovery' of a new mine or deposit on a private property, and 
all plans of exploration and working must be laid before them, and they see that 
every precaution is taken as to safety and economical working. The owner of a mine 
must intimate to the mining authorities all changes in the economical and technical 
arrangements of the enterprise. On free Crown land the right to mine belongs to 
every person who enjoys full civil rights, Russians and foreigners alike. Preliminary 
trials are allowed without any special permission, except in the case of Crown land 
which is known to bear naphtha. In the case of fuller trials being made, certain 
formalities have to be observed, such as the putting up of exploration marks and the 
obtaining of permission from the Board of Crown Lands, that permission being for 
a certain term, two to three years, except in the case of gold, where there is no term. 
During this term the miner may ask that the Crown land be allotted to him for 
exploration on payment of a certain rent. 

The rights of inventors are guaranteed by the issue of patents. The patent law 
of Russia, promulgated on 20th May, 1896, follows the German system pretty closely. 
A special technical committee is formed in the establishments for trade and industry 
(see page 133), which investigates the claims of each person applying for a patent. 
This investigation is confined to considering the question as to whether the invention 
which is submitted is a new one, and one which has never been applied before. 
In granting a patent the Government does not guarantee that the invention belongs 
to the person claiming the patent, nor does it guarantee the utility of the invention. 
In certain cases a patent which has been granted may be quashed in the courts. 
Patents are granted to foreigners as well as to Russian subjects. There are a fev\ 
cases in which patents will not be granted. For example, a patent will not be granted 
for inventions which are considered to be contrary to public order and moralit), 
nor will they be granted for inventions which can only be used by the Government, 
such as gun-carriages, ammunition for cannons, etc. If, however, a patent is sought 
for such articles as rifles, explosives, gunpowder, etc., which have a private as well 
as a military use, then a patent is granted only for use by private individuals, the 
Government retaining the right to profit by such invention. Along with the appli¬ 
cation for a patent there must be two copies of an accurate detailed description of 
the invention, written in Russian, and two copies of all necessary plans. The applicant 
must also state what he considers to be the novelty in his invention. There must 
also be sent an exchequer order for 30 roubles (about £& 3s.), which is retained in 
the case of a patent not being granted. An application cannot be refused on the 
ground of incomplete description, because the applicant is allowed to complete and 
correct his description within three months after making the application. In order 
to guard the application which has been made, a provisional certificate is granted, 
a notice of which is published in the Government papers. That provisional certificate 
safeguards from the moment of its issue the exclusive use of the patent and the 
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punishment of any infringements, but that, of course, depends on the granting of the 
patent. The decision as to the application is given by the technical committee which 
has been appointed to consider the matter. On a refusal to grant a patent, an appeal 
may be made to the general session of the committee. When a favourable decision 
is given, the applicant is bound to produce within three months of the granting of the 
patent a receipt for the payment of 15 roubles (£\. 11s.) of duty for the first year of 
the operation of the patent. A patent is granted for a term not exceeding fifteen 
years, during which term the tax is paid yearly in advance, the proportions payable 
at the end of each year being as follows:— 


2nd year. 

20 roubles (about 

£2 

2s.) 

For the 9th year, 125 roubles (about £13 2s.) 

3rd ,, 

25 

99 

( 

99 

£2 

12s.) 

„ 10th 

99 

150 

99 ( 99 

£15 16s.) 

4th ,, 

30 

99 

( 

99 

£3 

3s ) 

„ 11th 

99 

200 

99 ( „ 

£21 0s.) 

5th ,i 

40 

99 

( 

99 

£4 

4s.) 

„ 12th 

99 

250 

„ ( „ 

£26 5s.) 

6th „ 

50 

99 

( 

99 

£5 

5s.) 

„ 13th 

99 

300 

„ ( „ 

£31 10s.) 

7th „ 

75 

99 

( 

99 

£7 

18s.) 

„ 14th 

99 

350 


£36 15s.) 

8th ,, 

100 

99 

( 

99 

£10 

10s.) 

,, 15th 

99 

400 

„ ( „ 

£42 0s.) 


Should the tax fail to be paid for a year in advance, the patent drops, and a 
notice of this is published in the Government papers. As a security that the exclusive 
right to use the invention lies with the inventor, there is granted a special deed signed 
by the Minister of Finance, and also published in the Government papers. The 
granting of a patent conveys the right to use the invention, or to sell or hand it over 
to another party, or to bequest it The patentee has also the privilege, in the course 
of a year from the date of the notice of the granting of the patent, of receiving a sup¬ 
plementary patent for improvements on the original invention—the term of the sup¬ 
plementary patent expiring with that of the original patent. At the expiration of a 
year, supplementary patents may be taken out by other people. In the case of 
inventions patented abroad, a patent can only be granted in the case of their being 
patented in the foreign countries in the applicant's name, or conveyed to him by 
the owner for exclusive use, of which proof must be given. Should a patentee not 
make use of his patent within five years after it has been granted, then the patent falls. 

Closely connected with patents are the rights for the use of factory designs and 
models, and also the rights to the exclusive use of certain trade marks. These rights 
are conferred on merchants and others after the applications have been examined 
by the Industrial Department and a certain tax has been paid. The right to factory 
designs and models does not belong to the workmen who make them, but to the 
owner of the factory or workshop, and it lasts for a term of not more than ten years. 
Decisions of the Ministry of Finance as to these rights may be contested in the 
law courts. 

Until 1899 there existed in Russia a system of weights and measures which 
differed from th^ metrical system. The unit of weight was a pound, equal to 
0.409512 kilograms, and of measure it was a sagene, equal to T English feet or 
2.133360 metres. By the law of 4th June, 1899, the metrical system of weights and 
measures is permitted as well as the old system. The general management of weights 
and measures is exercised by the Board of Weights and Measures in St. Petersburg, 
where scientific metrological investigations are carried on as well as the adjustment 
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of electrical and other apparatus which demands special care. The adjustment and 
stamping of weights and measures used in trade is done by special boards which have 
been established on the principles laid down by the law of 1899. Where such boards 
are not yet established the adjusting and stamping are done by the Town Councils. 
For this a special payment is made, nearly approaching what has been fixed in Ger¬ 
many. When adjusting any inaccuracy of the weights and measures, they must not 
exceed the limits which are permitted by law, and which are a little larger than 
abroad. All new weights and measures must be adjusted, and others that are being 
used must be adjusted every three years. 


A. Mourashkintzef. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FOREIGN TRADE. 


Gradual development since its origin . Custom tariffs. Amount of export and import during 

the second half of the nineteenth century. Distribution of exports and imports by 
sea and la'nd by the chief kinds of wares. Custom legislation and custom houses. 
Commercial treaties . 


I ^ HE commercial relations of Russia, with foreign countries date from a very early 
period. In the ninth and tenth centuries, as the Russian annals show, the oldest 
town, Novgorod, had already very extensive commercial relations with Western Europe, 
and belonged to the commercial association of this time known under the name of 
“ Ganza.” Later on Russia suffered very much in this owing to the invasion of the 
Tartars, as it suffered from it in almost every direction. It was only in Novgorod, as the 
Tartars did not go so far, that generally the social and political life remained less 
affected than in the centre of Russia. There was still trade with Western Europe, 
but it decreased, and for some time the commercial relations of Russia with foreign 
countries were on a very small scale. It was not until the sixteenth century that these 
relations were revived. The first country to enter into such relations was Great 
Britain. In 1553 a British boat, under the command of a captain Chancellor, arrived 
at the mouth of the river North Dwina, where, later on, the town of Archangel was 
founded. As captain Chancellor learned from the inhabitants there that the country 
round about belonged to the state then called Moscovia, he sent a messenger to the 
Czar, Ivan IV. the Terrible, with a patent letter from King Edward VT. In this letter 
the King proposed to establish peaceful commercial relations with all countries that 
the expedition might visit. Czar Ivan, in answer to this friendly invitation, willingly 
gave to Great Britain the right to import into Russia all kinds of goods, free of duty. 
As it became known that Moscovia, which was so rich in natural products, had opened 
its doors to international trade, other countries tried as well to enter into relations 
with Russia. The British, however, gained the greatest advantages, as they were the 
first to receive these privileges, and for about one hundred years they maintained 
this position against all competitors. These privileges were continued to be granted 
to Britain by the succeeding Czars, as, for instance, by Boris Godoonof and Michail 
Feodorovich. It was not until the end of the seventeenth century that all foreign 
merchants were put on the same footing, certain very low custom duties being imposed. 
During this century the sea trade also improved. In 1558 the port Narva on the 
Baltic Sea was conquered, and in 1584 the town Archangel was founded. There was 
a much larger increase of trade, however, in the reign of Peter the Great, who won 
lor Russia other three large ports on the Baltic, Riga, Reval, and Wibourg; and in 
1703 St. Petersburg was founded. Peter the Great also joined this town with the 
Volga basin by a system of canals, and thus gave opportunities for taking to the 
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Baltic the tremendous agricultural produce of this fertile and rich district. The 
Empress Catherine II. the Great also gave great attention to the development of the 
Russian foreign trade. This export trade was of outstanding importance to Russia, 
because at that time Western Europe was in great want of all kinds of agricultural 
produce. This benefit to Russia grew yearly. There was also created the impor¬ 
tation of all kinds of manufactured articles, as home industry in Russia was not 
onlv undeveloped, but almost did not exist at all. It must be mentioned, 
however, that the style of life of the Russian population, the higher classes as well 
as the lower, was so simple and modest, that the quantity of foreign goods that were 
brought in was rather insignificant, and the difference between the export and the 
import trade was, therefore, always in the favour of Russia. 

Towards the beginning of the nineteenth century the foreign trade reached 
comparatively large dimensions. Meanwhile the industrial life of the country began 
to develop, although not very strongly. From this arose the necessity of introducing 
certain financial relations. The wars of Napoleon necessitated the sending of Russian 
troops to Western Europe, and that along with the contact of the Russians with the 
French army, when the country was invaded in 1812, gave a great impetus to the 
civilised life in Russia, as well as to her industry and trade. In 1819 was issued the 
first Russian customs tariff, which had from the beginning a protective character. 
This tariff established rather low customs duties, and did not in any way lessen the 
import of foreign goods, which, in its turn, had a bad influence on the creation of 
independent national industries. In consequence of that a system of very severe 
protection was introduced in 1822, partly by raising the duties to a high point, and 
partly by prohibiting altogether the importation of certain goods, viz.:—Refined sugar, 
tea, cotton fabrics, flax, copper articles, and some others. That is perhaps the 
reason why, as was mentioned in our first chapter, the fabrics industry was excep¬ 
tionally highly developed, even in the times of slavery. This protective tariff continued 
in force for twenty years, undergoing some substantial changes, and sometimes 
receiving quite a fiscal character, having in view an increase in the income of the 
Crown by introducing new duties or increasing those that had been already established. 

In 1841 a fresh tariff was instituted. It was not really a new tariff: it was only 
a more systematically elaborated code of all the changes that had taken place during 
the previous twenty years. The only improvement was that it allowed, on the payment 
of duty, the importation of some goods which had been entirely prohibited. In 
1845 this strong protection of the home industries began to give way to a more 
moderate system, and in 1850 a new tariff was established, the chief feature of 
which was the lessening of the duties. Another tariff, which lessened the duties 
still more, followed in 1857. This process of lessening the duties continued till 1868, 
when a tariff was prepared which introduced not only very low duties, but made 
free the importation of a great quantity of articles. How far this tariff of 1868 
was less protective than that of 1841 is seen from the fact that the duty on all 
kinds of cast-iron or foundry articles was decreased twenty times; on dressed leather 
from five to ten times; on sulphuric acid, fifteen times; on certain articles of dress, 
thirty-six times; and so on. This did not fail to have a very bad influence on the 
home industries, and in 1871, that is three years after the tariff was : ntroduced, the 
commercial balance of Russia, the difference between the import and the export 
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trade, was to the disadvantage of the country. In 1875 the imports exceeded the 
exports by ^17,000,000, which was about 15 per cent, of the whole foreign trade, 
both import and export. That is the leason why in 1878 it was considered necessary 
to protect the Russian industries, which were certainly of comparatively recent 
creation, and could not in any way compete by themselves with the industries of 
Western Europe, which had existed for centuries. In 1877 an advantage was gained 
to Russian industry by ordering that all duties were to be paid in gold. That, in 
reality, raised the duties 50 per cent, as the paper rouble was standing 50 per cent, 
lower than the gold currency. The efforts of the Government to protect home 
industries stood on a very firm basis in the first years of the reign of Alexander III., 
and since then all Imperial orders and Government measures have been directed to 
guarantee this protection. In 1881 the duties on all articles, except salt, were raised 
10 per cent. In 1882 many articles that had hitherto been imported free of duty 
were taxed. In 1885 there was a further rise of 20 per cent., and, lastly, in 1887, 
the duty on cast-iron and metal goods was increased to such an extent that entire 
protection to home production was afforded. On account of that the commercial 
balance again turned in favour of Russia, and the value of the paper rouble increased, 
it being raised in 1890 from 150 to 129. Such a favourable change in the price of 
the rouble lessened the duties, and it was found necessary to raise them again by 
20 per cent. The alterations that had been introduced from 1877 to 1890 necessitated 
a revision, so that business men should have a tariff that could be easily worked. 
On 1st July, 1891, after the tariff had been revised in the Council of the Empire, it 
was confirmed by the Czar Alexander III., and it has continued in force down to 
the present day. The following table gives the figures of the import and export 
trade from 1851 to 1897 in millions of pounds sterling. 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whole Return. 

Difference 
! of Exports and ! 
Imports. 

1811-1856 . 

16.0 

14.7 

30.7 

+ 1.3 

1857-1868 . 

26.2 

25.0 

51.2 

+ 1.2 

1869 1876 . 

47.8 

56.2 

104.0 

- 8 4 

1877-1880 . 

58.4 

54.6 

119.0 

+ 3.8 

1881-1884 . 

59.3 

55.1 

114.4 

+ 4.2 

1885 1890 . 

64-3 

41.3 

105.6 

+ 23.0 

1891-1894 ... 

64.1 

46 5 

110.6 

+ 17.6 

1895-1897 . 

74 5 

59.8 

134.3 

+ 15.7 


It will be seen from the above table what an enormous influence the abolition 
of slavery has had on the development of Russian commerce. The table also shows 
that, notwithstanding the increased duties, the import trade did not fall off, but kept 
rising very decidedly, which proves that, as has been mentioned in a former 
chapter, the enormous development of Russian industries during recent years 
has not been able to keep up with the rise and development of the wants of the 
nation and the increase of its wealth. The development of national industry under 
the influence of the protective tariffs and the general development of Russia during 
the second half of last century is shown by the following facts:—While in the period 
1851-1856 the import into Russia of articles of food was 43 per cent, of the total 

L 
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imports; in the period 1805-1897 that proportion fell to 18i per cent. Russian 
industry must have replaced this falling off of import. Again, in the period 185L1856, 
raw materials and half manufactured articles formed 33i per cent, of the whole 
imports; in the period 1895-1897 this proport on rose to 54 per cent. That clearly 
shows that the number and size of Russian mills and factories using these raw and 
half-manufactured articles must have increased very largely. 

Since 1802 reports on foreign trade and customs generally have been published 
every years except 1809-1811. Taking the foreign trade in Russia for the whole 
of last century, dividing it into four quarters, and considering the first quarter as 
100 per cent., we see that the second quarter equals 189 per cent.; the third quarter, 
467 per cent.; and the last quarter, 972 per cent. If we take the population of the 
first quarter as 100 p?r cent., we find that in the second quarter it was 13*2 per cent; 
in the third quarter, 184 per cent.; and in the last quarter, 201 per cent. So that 
while the population only doubled, the foreign trade increased nearly ten times. In 
all those figures no account is taken of Finland, which is still distinct from Russia 
as regards custom duties. 

At the beginning cf last century 88 per cent, of the total exports were sent by 
sea, leaving only 12 per cent, to be sent by land. In the middle of the century the 
amount exported by land increased to 17 per cent., while by the end of the 
century it had increased to 27 per cent. Towards the middle of the century 
the amount imported by land reached 37 p r cent, of the total imports, and 
by the end of the century the amount was 46 per cent. The increase in the proportion 
sent by land can only be explained by the development of the railway system. The 
Baltic Sea was the most important of the seas at the beginning of the century, 
as over 85 per cent, of the whole sea traffic came that way as against 5A per cent 
on the Black Sea, 9 per cent, on the White Sea, and 0.2 per cent, on the Caspian 
Sea. As regards imports, the Baltic Sea had 91 per cent.; the Black Sea, about 
6 per cent.; the White Sea, 1.5 per cent.; and the Caspian Sea also 1.5 per cent. In 
the end of the century the Baltic Sea continued to occupy the first place as regards 
imports, but it ceded its place to the Black Sea as regards exports. The White Sea 
continues to he of comparatively small importance; while the Caspian Sea keeps 
increasing. The following table gives the comparative changes among the four 
mentioned seas:— 


Periods. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

White Sea. 
per cent. 

Baltic, 
per cent. 

Black and 
Azov Seas, 
per cent. 

Caspiin 

Sea. 

per cent. 

White Sea. 
per cent. 

Baltic, 
per cent. 

Black and 
As«'V Seas, 
per cent 

Caspian 

Sea. 

per cent. 

1845-1850 ... 

5 6 

60.6 

33.5 

0 7 

0 5 

83.7 

13.5 

2.3 

1866-1870 ... 

4.4 

48.2 

46 8 

0.6 

0 5 

77.3 

20.7 ! 

15 

1886-1890 ... 

1.3 

37.6 

59.5 

0.4 

0.4 

68.3 

26 4 

4.9 

1896 1898 ... 

1.9 

38.6 

57.3 

0.5 

0.5 

68 7 

27.5 

33 


The importance of the White Sea, both for import and export, is expected to 
nse very considerably in the next few years; owing, first, to the Moscow-Archangd Rail¬ 
way that was constructed some time ago and has been working for several years, and 
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still more to the recently-constructed railway from Perm to Kotlass, a town on the 
North Dwina. This latter railway joins Archangel with Siberia, and gives a through 
passage for Siberian goods. The following statistics show how the general export and 
import are to be divided between the four chief classes of goods:— 


Exports. Imports. 


Food produce 

1802 - 1804 . 

19.4 

1896 - 1898 . 

58.2 

1802 - 1804 . 

39.0 

18 ^ 6 - 1898 . 

17.3 

Raw materials and halt-worked out articles 

70.1 

35.5 

24.0 

52.7 

Animals 

2.1 

2 3 

1.8 

0 6 

Manufactured articles 

8.4 

4.0 

35.2 

29 4 

Total ... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


It will be seen what great changes the imports and exports have undergone during 
the last century. As compared with the beginning of the century, Russia now exports 
thirty times as much in value and thirty-three times as much in quantity of cereals, 
thirty-three times as much in quantity of wood, and from e'ght to nine times more flax 
and linseed. Besides that new articles have been exported which now occupy an 
important place, namely—eggs, butter, naphtha, certain metals, and cotton fabrics. 
On the other hand, tallow, hemp, and wood-alcohol are now exported in smaller 
quantities, thanks to the development of home industries, which consume these them¬ 
selves. The importation of several articles has increased very largely, such as tea, 
which is imported in much larger quantities, the consumpt during last century having 
risen from one-twelfth of a pound per person to one pound. In the beginn ng of the 
century 1,610 tons of cotton were imported: in the end of the century there were 
imported 167,621 tons. This is supplied to Russian works which employ 300,000 
workmen. In its raw state it has a value of about ^7,000,000, and when worked into 
fabrics the value is over ^£40,000,000. It must be mentioned that while not many years 
ago all the cotton w r as imported into Russia from abroad, the third part of it is now 
produced at home, namely, in the provinces of Middle Asia. 

Duties are levied by custom-houses, which are divided into four grades: first, the 
so-called chief store custom-houses, and then custom-houses of the first, second, and 
third degrees. The difference between them consists in their rights to pass through 
certain goods, and also in the right of merchants to keep goods in bond in them 
until the duties have been paid. The store custom-houses and customs of the first 
degree have the right to pass all kinds of goods which are sent out from there to any 
place in the Empire. The custom-houses of the second degree have the right to 
pass through all kinds of goods except chemical products, machinery, and some of 
those articles which, by law, must be marked at the custom-house either by putting 
on a small label or lead seal. The custom-houses of the third degree can only pass 
through articles on which there is no duty imposed, and also a certain quantity^of 
goods for the use of inhabtiants in the neighbourhood. Goods can be kept in bond 
in the store custom-houses for three years, in the first-class custom-houses one year, in 
the second-class custom-houses two months, and in the third-class one month. If, after 
those periods, the goods are not taken out, they are sold by the government by auction, 
the proceeds being given to the owners of the goods, after deducting the duties that 
were liable. The rent for storing the goods is very low. One drawback is that the 
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Russian tariff is rather detailed, there being over 800 articles on which duty is 
levied. The law requires that the owner of goods shall give an exact description 
of what has been brought in. Assistance, however, is given by there being certain 
agents at all the custom-houses, who undertake to clear the goods. Besides that, 
the customs authorities will make up an exact description of the goods, an extra 
payment of 3 per cent, of the duty being charged. The customs formalities with 
regard to goods sent by rail to stations in the interior of the country are performed 
by special agents kept by the railways at the chief custom-houses. The formalities 
with regard to goods sent by post are performed by the customs authorities them¬ 
selves: the duty and a small charge for passing the goods are added to the postal 
rate and collected from the person to whom the goods have been addressed. 

There are a large number of custom-houses in Russia; there is no use enumerating 
them all here. The chief store custom-houses are in St. Petersburg, Reval, Riga, 
Lebau, Odessa, and Batum. Besides these there are four chief store custom-houses 
in the interior of Russia to which goods can be addressed direct from abroad— 
Warsaw, Kharkov, Tiflis, and Moscow. There are custom-houses of the first degree 
in St. Petersburg, Archangel, sixteen on the west frontier of Russia, eighteen on 
the Black Sea, three on the Caspian Sea, and six in Asiatic Russia. It is impossible 
to give here an enumeration of the duties charged on the principal articles. The 
Russian tariff, which is contained in the sixth volume of the Russian code of laws, 
is divided into two, the general tariff, applicable to countries with which Russia has no 
special commercial treaty, and the so-called conventional tariff under which the duties 
are lower, which is applicable to countries with which Russia has a commercial 
treaty. This tariff is applicable only to the countries in Western Europe and America. 
Quite a different tariff is in force for the Asiatic trade; all goods, without exception, 
from Persia, for example, are liable to a duty of 5 per cent., and all goods imported 
from Turkey over the Asiatic frontier are charged 8 per cent. The general tariff 
is applicable to Turkey in Europe. 

The above-mentioned general duty tariff was applicable to all foreign countries 
until 1893. Russia had already concluded commercial treaties with many European 
countries, but the only clauses in these treaties were general stipulations as to the 
rights of the subjects of Russia and other countries to trade and engage in industries 
in their respective countries, the right of free sea traffic, and the right of the most 
favoured nation. In the end of the " eighties ” and beginning of the “ nineties ” of last 
century, many European and American countries began to introduce special increased 
duties to protect their own industries, which, of course, affected the interests of the 
countries that had previously been exporting those special articles. So long as those 
increased duties only affected manufactured goods, the increases were not of great 
importance to Russia, because of the still small importance of its industrial production, 
bater on, however, a number of countries introduced high duties for the protection 
of agriculture, and that affected Russia largely, because her chief export trade was 
as regards agricultural produce. In the meantime several countries in Western 
Europe concluded between each other special commercial treaties, by which the duties 
on certain articles were decreased; Russia had therefore to join in this comparatively 
novel mode of foreign mutual commerce. The first agreement was on 17th June, 
1893, when a special convention was passed between Russia and France. By ^ at 
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convention the duty on 52 different articles of commerce imported from France has 
been reduced from 10 to 25 per cent., and in exchange, France has consented to 
reduce the duty on raw naphtha and its products. This convention is a supplement 
to a treaty passed between these two countries in 1874. On 10th February, 1894. 
a treaty was passed between Russia and Germany, by uhich the duty was lessened 
on 135 articles imported from Germany, in exchange for which Russia has received 
certain reductions. Later on similar treaties were agreed to with Austria in 1894, 
Denmark, Japan, and Portugal, in 1895, and Bulgaria in 1897. With other countries 
there are in force treaties concluded on the stipulation of the most favoured countries, 
so that really Russia has treaties with all the European states except Roumania. 
That country, however, has a duty tariff applicable to all West European countries, 
so that the lack of a special treaty with Roumania does not affect the interests of 
Russia. Besides, Russia has a treaty with the United States of America, and it is 
at present concluding a treaty with Brazil. The following table shows the dates of 
the various commercial treaties entered into between Russia and other countries:— 


Countries. 

Persia 


Dates of Conclusion of 
the Treaties. 

February 10, 1828 


Dates of Expiration of 
the Treaties. 

Without Term 

United States of North America 


December 12, 1832 


One Year after the 

Sweden and Norway 


May 8, 1838 


Denouncement 

Holland. 


September 13, 1846 


— 

Greece 


June 24, 1850 ... 


— 

Belgium ... 


June 9, 1858 


— 

Great Britain 


January 12, 1859 .. 


— 

Austria-Hungary... 


September 14, 1860 


— 

Turkey 


February-3, 1862... 


— 

Italy 


September 28, 1863 


— 

Switzerland 


December 26, 1872 


— 

France ... . 


April 1, 1874 


— 

Peru . 


May 16, 1874 


— 

China 


August 4, 1881 ... 


Without Term 

Corea 


June 25, 1884 ... 


— 

France (Supplementary Convention) 


June 17, 1893 ... 


One Year after the 

Serbia 


October 15, 1893 


Denouncement. 

Germany ... 


February 10, 1894 


December 31, 1903 

Austria-Hungary (Supplementary Con¬ 
vention) 

May 18, 1894 ... 


_ 

Spain (provisional modus viitendi) 


February 7, 1895... 


One Year after the 

Denmark ... 


March 2, 1895 ... 


Denouncement 

Japan 


May 7, 1895 


July 17, 1911 

Portugal. 


July 9, 1895 


April 21, 1901 

Bulgaria. 


July 14, 1897 


December 31, 1903 


J. Lodijensky. 
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CHAPTER X. 

JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES . 

Joint-stock companies in Russia—tea sens for their having only been recently created , mid 
smallness in number up till the present time. Want of co-operation except among 

the peasant classes. The lack of faith in any kind of co-operative work. Tht 
growing number of joint-stock concerns floated with foreign capital. Statistics as to 
the yearly growth of joint-stock companies , their actual number , their distribution 
over the different branches of industry , their dividends. Peasants' trading and industrial 
associations called “ ArteliP Joint-stock company legislation. 

\\J E have already mentoned two peculiar features of Russian social life, namely, the 
^ * want of co-operation and the great development of individualism. That was not 
a feature in the old times, because we see from Russian history that at one time the 
Russians willingly joined all kinds of associations for common working; but later on 
Russia had to meet the invasion of the Tartars, and had to pass through the very 
trying period in getting rid of this burden. Soon after that, in the seventeenth century, 
slavery was introduced into Russia, Under the influence of all these unfavourable 
conditions people became accustomed to hide their riches, being afraid that they would 
be taken away from them, as there was no legal security then. They therefore lost 
the habit of trusting each other and being able to work in common. It was only 
among the peasantry that any willingness for co-operative work remained alive 
through these trying times; that inclination has existed up till now in a stronger degree 

among them than among the higher classes. The reason for that is the manner 

in which they use their common property, their land, as has been already mentioned, 
and their general habit of conducting their affairs in common. Both those reasons 
have accustomed the peasants from their very youth to respect the opinions of others, 
to subdue to the will of the majority, and in that way more or less to merge their in¬ 
dividuality in common action.* That is why we see that no kind of co-operative work, 
as, for instance, in the way of joint-stock companies, made its appearance in Russia 
until a very late period, and has not as yet reached such an extensive development 
as exists in Western Europe. While in France the first joint-stock company was created 
in the sixteenth century, and in Great Britain and Germany in the seventeenth century, 
and while the joint-stock companies in those countries are the predominating form 

of carrying on trade and industry, the first company in Russia was formed only in 

1799. From then till 1858 there were only 27 companies floated with a capital of 
^5,677,980. A larger increase in the formation of joint-stock companies began, as 
will be seen in the following table, in the “ seventies ” of last century—that is, at the 
time of the growth of Russian industry following upon the abolition of slavery. A 

* The Russian peasants have elaborated an organisation of co-operative work which is quite special to them, 
known under the name of" Arteli,” which will be explained later on. 
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still greater increase in the number of companies began in 1893, just after a number 
of different Government measures had been adopted to promote and develop Russian 
industry and trade, and after the appointment of State Secretary S. J. de Witte to the 
duties of Minister of Finance. 

Table showing the annual number of flotations of joint-stock companies in Russia: 


Years. 


Number. 

Share Capital 

In Pounds. 

Years. 

Number. 

Share Capita] 
in Pounds. 

1827 \ 




Brought 

forward 237 

32,566,457 

till L. 


27 

5,677,980 

1879 ... 

12 

2.962,960 

3 858 J 




1880 ... 

18 

3,02-5,394 

1858 ... 

... 

15 

2,642,748 

1881 ... 

25 

4.092,588 

1859 ... 


7 

814,814 

1882 ... 

21 

2,306,876 

I860 ... 


3 

647,400 

1883 ... 

19 

3,167,192 

1861 ... 

... 

4 

362,133 

1834 ... 

19 

1,485,183 

1862 ... 

... 

1 

211,640 

1885 ... 

17 

2,835,976 

1863 ... 

... 

3 

227,513 

1886 ... 

15 

1,222,961 

1865 ... 


3 

371 428 

1887 ... 

20 

3,118,515 

1866 ... 

... 

5 

477,248 

1888 ... 

19 

2,772,589 

1867 ... 


2 

190,476 

1889 ... 

33 

3,365,076 

1868 ... 


6 

641,269 

1890 .. 

40 

5,894,174 

1869 ... 

... 

4 

692,412 

1891 ... 

36 

3,894,176 

1870 ... 


9 

1,179,89.3 

1892 ... 

31 

2.205,288 

1871 ... 


15 

1,439,152 

1893 ... 

55 

5,992,057 

1872 ... 

... 

15 

1,748,781 

1894 ... 

64 

6,099.994 

1873 ... 


33 

4,120,842 

1895 ... 

78 

8,215,335 

1874 ... 


21 

2,904,71)6 

18C6 ... 

... 127 

18,118,711 

1875 ... 


22 

2,988,569 

1897 ... 

... 136 

19,835,959 

1876 ... 


16 

2,738,621 

1898 ... 

... 204 

24,987,594 

1877 ... 


12 

1,414,459 

1899 ... 

... 305 

36,759,228 

1878 .. 


14 

974,073 

1900 ... 

... 246 

2 >,132,533 

Carry forward 

237 

32,566,457 

Total 

... 1,784 

219,349,533 


National work and capital have had little to do with the strong growth of joint- 
stock companies which has taken place, because the dislike to common work is still 
almost as strong among the higher classes, and especially among the Russian trading 
classes, as it was forty years ago. A number of old-established industrial enterprises 
of Russian merchants have been turned into joint-stock companies, but those have 
usually been cases of family business, which it has been found more convenient to 
form into a limited company, the shares of which do not go to the general public, 
but remain in the hands of the families, as does also the direction of the business. 
The reason why Russians have gone in for joint-stock companies to such a small extent 
is certainly this disinclination to join in co-operative action and the lack of trust that 
exists in that kind of co-operative work. The proof of that lies in this, that to the 
credit of the Russian population there lies a great amount of savings. 1 hose savings 
are seldom used for taking up shares in limited companies; they are placed either in 
quite secure Government stocks or they simply lie in the Imperial savings banks, in 
which the amount of money invested exceeds ^82,000,000. 

It is only when a company has properly set its business agoing, and, as is quite 
usual in Russia, has begun to pay dividends of 20, 30, and even 40 per cent, per 
annum, that the general public feel inclined to invest their money in such a company. 
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Hut it has always been very difficult to get money subscribed at the start of 
concern, no matter how good the prospects may be, and that is the reason wh^ 
Russia most of the companies have been floated with foreign capital. 

The first foreign joint-stock company was created in Russia in 1871 by 
Englishman, Mr. John Youth. That was a metallurgical company, which was floated 
under the name of Novorossiskoe Obschetvo, in the South of Russia, with a capital 
of .£300,000. The works were opened in a district which was quite deserted, but in 
which there were rich deposits both of iron ore and coal. The concern has been 
an enormous success, and it actually employs 10,000 workmen. In what was then a 
deserted locality there is now a great village with 30,000 inhabitants bearing the name 
of the founder, Youzovka. Although Mr. Youth set such a successful example he 
has not been followed to any extent by his countrymen. The British capital invested 
in Russian companies occupies oi ly the fourth place, the first place being taken bv 
French, the second by Belgian, and the third by German capital. The French and 
Belgian joint-stock companies are mostly situated in the South of Russia, while the 
German capital is mostly employed in enterprises situated in the Vistula governments 
The total number of joint-stock companies in Russia is 1,784, with a total share capital 
of about £240,000,000. When we consider that the total number of large trading 
and industrial enterprises in Russia is about 160,000, it will at once be seen that only 
a little more than 1 per cent, of these are conducted on co-operative principles. 

The chief joint-stock companies are distributed among the different branches 
of industry as follows:— 


Share 

Capital 

Number in 

Designation of Enterprises, of Millions 

Companies. of 
Textile Industries— Poun 

1 . Cotton Cleaning, Spinning, 

and Weaving. 136 23.5 

2 . Dying and Printing. 28 3.6 

3. Wool Cleaning, Spinning and 

Weaving. 68 ... 7.4 

4. Linen Spinning and Weav¬ 

ing. 25 ... 5.4 

5. Hempen Rope and Twine 

Making. 4 0 2 

6 . Thread Manufacture. 6 17 

Food Produce— 

1. Distilleries. 29 . 19 

2 . Breweries. 29 2 1 

3. Flour Mills. 30 j g 

4. Sugar Refineries.. 173 ] 4 j 

Animal Produce— 

1. Tanneries. 13 j j 

2 . Soap and Candle Works,... 6 0.7 


Designation of Enterprises. 

Number 

of 

Share 

Capital 

in 

Millions 

Companies. 

of 

WOOD— 


Pounds. 

1. Sawmills. 

18 ... 

1.1 

2. Cabinet Worksets. 

33 ... 

2.3 

3. Paper Mills. 

36 ... 

3.4 

1* Foundries and Engineering 

Works. 

129 ... 

267 

2. Pottery and Glass. 

68 ... 

5.3 

3. Chemical Works. 

57 ... 

5.7 

Mining Works— 

1. Iron Mines. 

28 .. 

5.8 

2. Gold Mines. 

9 ... 

5.1 

3. Collieries. 

30 ... 

6.9 

4. Manganese Mines. 

3 ... 

1.0 

5. Naphtha Wells. 

42 ... 

11.7 

6. Lead Mines. 

2 

0.3 

7. Salt Mines. 

5 ... 

0.3 


It is impossible to give average figures of the dividends paid by Russian com- 
p mes, as t ese would not convey a proper idea of what is done, because, while in 
some branches of industry the dividends rise very often to 30 and 40 per cent, per 
num, t ere are in those same industries some companies which earn very low 
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dividends, not exceeding 5 per cent. The reason for such an unsatisfactory condition 
of affairs is partly the lack of knowledge of the economical conditions in Russia, but 
it is in the most part the lack of free working capital. We often see cases of a 
company having established works which are perfectly organised, but finding H 
impossible to get any profit from those works just because of the lack of free working 
capital, which, for the general reasons that have been already mentioned, is just as 
difficult to be got in Russia as the money for the shares. The foreign capitalist 
therefore who may purpose to invest his capital in any enterprise in Russia should 
keep in view that not only has the share capital to be raised, but the concern must 
have enough capital to enable it to carry on business when it is ready to start. It 
may be asserted, however, that when an enterprise is gone into in Russia which has 
kept in view both the share and the working capital, then the lowest dividend may 
safely be fixed at 20 per cent per annum. This assertion can be confirmed and also 
explained by some general information. We have already shown in the foregoing 
chapters how largely the demand for all kinds of manufactured articles has increased 
in Russia owing to the constant increase of the wealth of the population and the 
development of economical life. Some figures may be given here which will afford 
an explanation. Take, for instance, the Russian net of railways, which amounts to 
about 35,000 miles, the same as in Great Britain. The present net of railways consists 
only of main lines joining the different localities of Russia together, and also the 
principal seaports and towns on the frontiers. At least double the mileage will be 
required (that is, 70,000 miles) in order to supply the main net with the necessary 
feeding branches. On comparing the rolling stock of Russia with the rolling stock 
of Great Britain, we find that while Russia has one engine per 2| miles, Great Britain 
has one per mile; while Russia has one passenger carriage per two miles, Great Britain 
has 1J per mile; and while Russia has nine goods waggons per mile, Great Britain has 
30 per mile. That shows what an enormous amount of rolling stock alone Russia 
has to provide annually in order to attain the same use of its actual railway system as 
Great Britain possesses. If we add to that the rolling stock that will be required for 
the branch lines making up the 70,000 miles, it becomes evident what a tremendous 
amount of work stands free in Russia ready for enterprise and capital. It would take 
up too much room to enter in detail into investigations with regard to other branches 
of industry, but we may mention the enormous mineral richness of Siberia that is just 
being opened up by the building of the Great Siberian Railway. This alone would be 
enough to convince everyone of the advantage that lies in investing capital in industrial 
enterprises in Russia. 

We have already alluded to the peculiar formation of the Russian co-operative 
associations among the peasants called “Arteli.” Those are partnerships consisting of 
as few as five to ten persons, and as many as several hundreds. Their aim generally 
is the carrying on of certain work, as, for instance, the “ arteli ” of carpenters, brick¬ 
layers, agricultural workmen, and so on up to much more complicated work in 
connection with custom-houses and stock exchanges. Peasants also join, and that has 
been more frequent in recent years, in carrying on certain branches of trade and 
industry in partnership. The general regulation of those corporations, which as yet 
have no written legislation and are only following experience, is that the members take 
an active part in the work, and each one brings a certain amount of implements or 
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if it is required, of money, and they all share equally in the profits—except their elected 
chief where the enterprise is so complicated as to require a manager. A large amount 
of work is done in Russia by such “ arteli ” of workmen. It is profitable for them, 
because it excludes the contractor from the bargain and leaves all the profits to the 
workmen. It is also very profitable for the employer, because the members of an 
“artel ” are interested in seeing that an equal amount of work is done by all its members, 
and besides that, the price that is charged for the work is always lower than the price 
of any contractor. The most interesting and useful “ arteli ” are the large ones which 
exist in the stock exchanges. As those “ arteli ” have a great deal to do with business 
involving money transactions and with banking houses, they are generally started in 
connection with stock exchanges, which have the chief control over them. They 
number generally not less than several hundred members, and each member when 
accepted has to make a certain payment amounting to several hundred roubles— i.e., 
multiples of ten guineas. A large capital is created by those payments, and that is 
still more increased by yearly building up a reserve fund from the profits. “ Arteli ” exist 
in the large industrial centres of Russia, such as Moscow and St. Petersburg, with a 
capital of several ten thousand pounds. The members of those “ arteli, 1 ” called 
“ artelshchikie,” are sent out to serve in banks, companies, and with private merchants 
as cashiers or general employees, having to perform all kinds of money and goods 
transactions. Once they are sent by the “ artel ” any loss that is brought about through 
them is made good by the “ artel.” The capital of the “ artel,” according to its statutes, 
is always kept in some bank, so that employers are entirely guaranteed that any loss 
which may be done to them through the “ artelshchikie ” is repaid out of this fund. 
The monthly wage of an “ artelshchikie ” averages ^4 or a month, without lodging or 
food, and sometimes rises to £8. The “ arteli ” exercise a very strict control over the 
members; they have the right to eject any member at a moment’s notice, and any 
dishonest action is quite enough reason for an “ artelshchik ” to be expelled. They 
are also very particular about drunkenness, with the result that nearly all the “ artel¬ 
shchikie ” are perfectly sober men, taking neither a drop of wine nor even beer. 

The formation of joint-stock companies or any kind of industrial enterprise in 
Russia is freely permitted both to Russian subjects and foreigners. It is only in 
certain remote districts and in some special branches of industry that restrictions are 
laid down by the Government. The flotation of limited companies is still under the 
control of the government; every company must not only be authorised by the 
Government, but must have its bye-laws confirmed by Government. Any persons who 
wish to form a joint-stock company in Russia must forward a copy of the proposed 
articles of association to the Minister of Finance, who revises them after consulting 
any other Ministers whose department may be connected with the subject of the 
concern. If he makes any changes in the articles which are required by the general 
law or interest, he informs the promoter of those changes, and when the promoter has 
agreed and given effect to these, the articles are presented again for revision to the 
Committee of the Ministers. Should there be any special rights required for the 
company, they are submitted to the revision of the Council of State. The articles 
are then submitted to the Emperor, with whose August sanction alone the joint-stock 
company may be allowed to be brought forward and the articles confirmed. When 
the Imperial sanction is received, the articles are published in the Government 
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Gazette by order of the Senatus, and then they receive the strength of a law and are 
obligatory on everybody. Any substantial changes that are required in the articles 
can only be introduced by the same legal procedure. The articles must contain the 
substance and aim of the enterprise and the results that are expected to follow from it, 
the name of the company the town or place where the registered office is situated, 
the capital of the company, the number and price of the shares, the method in which 
the cap tal is to be issued, any special privileges desired by the company, the way 
in which the business of the company is to be conducted, the degree and powers of 
the board of directors and the shareholders, the degree and the remuneration of the 
directors, the mode of liquidation of the company should that be found necessary, 
and all other stipulations that it is found necessary to include. Those are the regula¬ 
tions for joint-stock companies which are floated in Russia. Companies which are 
floated in foreign countries are allowed to work in Russia, but they also require to 
receive special sanction in the same way as has been mentioned with regard to the 
Russian companies, with this difference, that the Government do not interfere with 
the way in which the capital is issued; they only require to have the articles of such 
a company brought under their revision and subject to their sanction. After a com¬ 
pany has been permitted to go on, the Government don’t interfere at all with the 
way in which its business is managed. The company and its board of directors are only 
submitted to the general laws of the country. The Government only interfere in cases 
where there have been illegal proceedings on the part of the board of directors and in 
cases of complaint on the part of the shareholders as to illegal actions. In such cases 
there may be an inquiry by the agents of the Minister of Finance, and if the complaint 
is found to be well grounded, then the Government interfere, either by putting things 
to right or in very grave cases bringing the matter before the Law Courts. 

As has been already mentioned, the “ arteli ” have no special laws. They have 
undergone such a development and have become of such great use both to trade and 
to industry that the attention of the Minister of Finance, S. J. de Witte, has been 
directed to them, and a certain Act has been prepared with a view to promoting this 
kind of co-operative enterprise. That Act is expected to be brought up soon in the 
ordinary way through the Council of State, and to receive the Imperial sanction of 
the Emperor. 


J. Lodijensky. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CEREALS. 

Total area of cereal sowing . Regions that groiv the principal species of cereals. Total cereal 
crops for the last ten years . The yield per acre and its yearly variations in particular 
localities. Methods and conditions of cereal production. The soil . The climate . 
Distribution of landed estates and their dependencies . Seed rotations . Manuring. 
Cultivation of the soil. Model farms and seed nurseries. Quality of the grain. The 
corn trade. Its chief centres. Corn exchanges . Elevators . Ports of exportation. 
Amount of cereals exported for the last ten years. 

T N Russia, with its enormous spaces, agriculture still forms the main occupation of 
* the bulk of the population. 

In spite of the gigantic size of its territory, the surface of the country is on the 
whole of the nature of a plain, which to a very large extent smoothes over any geo¬ 
graphical distinctions. 

This unifying element fairly entitles one to speak of Russia from a farming point 
of view as of a unit, more so than of an other country, without fear of excessive 
generalisations or of suppressing local peculiarities. Indeed, with the exception of 
the border lands, the cereals that are chiefly in use may be grown almost throughout 
the whole of European Russia, though owing to the climate and economic conditions 
of various localities, the production of some particular articles prevails, while that of 
the others is reduced. Chief among the cultivation plants are rye, wheat, oats, and 
barley, occupying, as they do, 83.6 per cent, of the total sowing area, thus leaving only 
for all the other cereals and potatoes 16.4 per cent. 

In 1900 the various cultivations in 50 governments of European Russia pre 


sented the following distribution 

of the 

sowing area:— 

Acres. 

Per cent, of tlie 
total sowing area. 

Winter Rye ... 




65,175,267 

33.6 

Summer Rye 




570,464 

0.3 

Winter Wheat 




7,731,803 

4.1 

Summer Wheat 




32,245,485 

16.7 

Oats. 




37,399,599 

14.3 

Barley 




17,576,245 

9.1 

Maize 




2,709,454 

1.9 

Spelt ... 




1,048,078 

0.5 

Buckwheat ... 




5,728,548 

3.0 

Millet . 




6,438,935 

3.3 

Peas ... ... 




2,347,376 

1.2 

Flax ... 




3,706,490 

1.9 

Hemp 




1,846,279 

1.0 

Potatoes 




6,772,445 

3.5 

Diverse Cereals 

... 



1,136,247 

0.6 

Total sowing area, excluding fallow lands and wasted grounds 

192,512,715 

100 
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A comparison of the alternations in the sowing areas of the chief cereals during the 
last 20 years shows us the following proportions, if we take the respective areas of 1881 
as 100:— 


For 

Winter Rye. 

Summer Rye 
Winter Wheal 
Summer Wheat 
Oats ... 

Barley 

Potatoes 

The total sowing area 


Per cent, of the areas 
of 1899 to those of 1881 

100.2 
29.2 
... 107.5 

... 139.5 

103.4 

139.6 
... 177.8 

108.7 


It is evident from this table that the greatest increase has taken place in the 
potatoes area, which is sufficiently explained by their growing cultivation for the 
victualling needs of the population, as well as for their use in the manufacture of starch 
and molasses. A considerable increase is also noticeable in the sowing area of wheat 
and barley, caused by the increased exportation of those articles during the last years. 
The remaining cereals did not undergo, on the whole, any important changes in their 
areas. 

Among the cereals enumerated rye is the main victualling article, which occupies 
one-third of the total sowing area. The region of its greatest cultivation comprises 
the governments of Vladimir, Kazan, and Simbirsk, where it occasionally exceeds 50 
per cent, of the total sowing area. In the remaining governments of Central Russia, 
as well as in the northern governments (that of Archangel excepted), rye forms from 
40 to 50 per cent, of the sowing area. The western border provinces—viz.. 
Poland, the Baltic governments, and that of Vitebsk—form a territorial group 
in which rye takes up from 20 to 40 per cent of the sowing area, while the govern¬ 
ments of Archangel and Perm must be classed with the same category. The rye area 
comparatively diminishes in a southward direction, coming down to 5.8 per cent, in 
Bessarabia, and to 11.8 per cent, in the government of Orenburg. 

Throughout European Russia it is winter rye that is chiefly produced, whereas 
summer rye remains an insignificant quantity, only reaching somewhat larger dimen¬ 
sions in the east and north. In Siberia, however, summer rye attains a much greater 
importance in field-farming, so that in some localities, as the Transbaikal province, the 
“yaritsa” or summer rye has nearly pushed out winter rye altogether. 

Next to rye, the largest place belongs to oats , which exceed 30 per cent, of the 
total sowing area. This article takes up a wide zone bounded in the north by the 
government of Archangel; to the south-east by the governments of Vladimir, Nijni- 
Novgorod, Kazan, and Oufa, and reaches the river Ural in its eastern direction. This 
region joins in the west the governments of White Russia, branching off in the south 
to the governments of Toula, Orel, and Ryazan. 

In most of the remaining governments of Central Russia, both within the black 
earth zone, with the exception of its steppes, and without that zone, the sowing area 
of oats forms 20 to 30 per cent, of the total sowing area. Still further south oats receive 
only 20 to 30 per cent, of the total sowing area, while in the governments of New Russia 
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their sowing area does not even reach 5 per cent, of the total. 1 o the latter group 
also belongs the government of Archangel, where the oats area forms on an average 
7.6 per cent, of the total sowing area. 

After these two cereals, chiefly produced for the home market, the largest extent 
of the'r area are the two exportation cereals, wheat and barley. 

The production of wheat is chiefly concentrated in the steppe region of the black 
earth zone—namely, in the Novorossia governments which are joined in the east by 
the governments of Astrakhan, Samara, and Orenburg, and in the west by Podolia. 
In this region wheat takes up from 35 to 55 per cent, of the sowing area. North¬ 
ward, in those governments where the black earth throws off its features of a steppe, 
wheat sowing varies from 10 per cent, to 35 per cent. The same group is joined in the 
east by the governments of Term and Oufa, and in the west by those of Kiev and 
Volyn. With the exception of the government of Penza, wheat occupies in the 
remaining governments of Central Russia, both in the industrial and lake provinces, 
from 0.7 to 8 per cent, of the sowing area, its cultivation increasing compared to the 
remainder of the same region, in the western and north-western governments. 

Both winter and summer wheat is produced in European Russia. The former 
has its centre of cultivation in the south-western governments, while in an eastward 
direction from that centre, winter wheat is being gradually superseded by summer 
wheat, which attains its final domination in the eastern and north-eastern part of the 
wheat region. 

The spread of barley sowing largely depends also, apart from the climate, on the 
greater or lesser proximity of any port. Climatic conditions are the cause of the 
spread of barley sowing in the extreme north, in the government of Archangel, where 
the barley area forms 54 per cent, of the total sowing area. Owing to tha shortness 
of the summer, barley becomes here the most suitable cereal, as it only requires a 
vegetation period of a minimum duration. From this region barley is chiefly exported 
via Archangel. 

Besides the north, barley is largely cultivated (15 per cent, to 20 per cent, of 
the sown area) in the Baltic governments and in the western part of Novorossia— 
viz., in the governments of Bessarabia, Cherson, Taurida—and partly in the government 
of Poltava. The barley area is reduced in proport'on to its distance from the 
exportation points, so that in the central agricultural governments it falls even 
below 1 per cent 

Out of the remaining cereals, maize possesses importance for exportation, and 
prevails in the south-western region of the black earth zone (in Bessarab'a, Podolia, 
and the government of Cherson), where maize is occasionally given as much as 25 
per cent, of the sowing area, and is also produced in large quantities in the Caucasus. 

Two more cereals of considerable importance, though chiefly of a local nature, 
are buckwheat and millet. The largest production of buckwheat is to be found at 
present in the governments of Tchemigov, Minsk, and Moguilev, where the buckwheat 
area reaches 27 per cent., and also in the governments of Kursk, Penza, Kazan, Oufa, 
and Volyn, in which it amounts to from 10 to 14 per cent, of the area. Lately the 
sowing of this cereal, which is rather capricious as to climatic conditions, and some¬ 
times entirely perishes through frost or drought, has been greatly diminished, and 
frequently replaced by millet 
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Millet chiefly prevails in the governments of the black earth zone, where it 
occasionally covers from 1 to 10 per cent, of the sowing area. 

The cultivation of potatoes , which have been lately encroaching on a steadily 
increasing area, prevails everywhere, but has its centre of production in the western 
country, reaching from 5 to 10 per cent, of the sowing area in Poland, and even 15 per 
cent, in the Baltic provinces. 

Lastly, in the governments of the industrial and lake zones, potatoes cover on 
an average 8.3 per cent, of the sowing area. 

CEREAL CROPS . 

The average crops for the 17 years from 1884 to 1900 in the 60 governments of 
European Russia, and in the three northern provinces of the Caucasus, amounted to 


the following figures:— 



Bushels. 

Crop percentage of each 
cereal ns compared to 
the total cereal crops 
taken as 100 . 

Rye 



735,351 383 

35.8 

Wheat 

... 


336.134,975 

164 

Barley 


... 

213,156,962 

10 4 

Oats 


... 

591,931,992 

28 8 

Maize 



29,829,884 

1.4 

Diverse Cereals ... 



148,783,687 

7.2 

Total 



... 2,055,188,883 

lOO 

The following table gives the average yield of the cereals for the last ten years:— 

Average cereal crops per acre in bushels for the period of 1890 - 1899 . 





On estates. 

On peasant farms. 

Bye . 

... 

... 

. 13.5 

11.25 

Winter Wheat . 

... 

... ... 

. 13 

10.75 

Summer Wheat .. 

... 

... 

. 10.75 

9.5 

Oats . 

. •. 


. 18.50 

16.25 

Barley . 

... 


. 13 

11.75 

Potatoes ... 

... 

. 

. 100 

84 

On comparing the average crops of different cereals per acre in 

European Russia 

with those of Great Britain, 

the 

United States, France, and Germany, taking the 

average crops of those countries as 100 , we 

get the following proportions:— 



England. 

As compared to 
United States. France. 

Germany. 

Winter Wheat . 


33.5 

79.8 ... 55.7 

46 7 

Summer Wheat 


24.9 

59.5 ... 41 5 

34.8 

Oats . 


35.9 

59.5 ... 60.8 

54 6 

Kye . 


. — 

834 ... 56.5 

5S.1 

Barley ... 


38.2 

63.2 ... 62.9 

52.7 


It shows that the average return of cereals in European Russia is considerably 
lower than in the countries quoted. Russia most nearly approaches in this respect the 
United States, while the greatest difference with regard to crop returns is found to 
exist between Russia and Great Britain. The low returns of cereals in Russia corre- 
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spond to the more or less extensive nature of the cultivation. The influence of inten¬ 
sive cultivation on the rise of the returns may be observed, even in Russia itself, by 
comparing the average crops throughout the country on manorial estates with those 
on peasant farms, together with a comparison of the variations of those averages in 
particular localities. 

The Baltic provinces and Poland, which form the region of intensive farm 
ing, are thus distinguished by comparatively high returns, in spite of their 
unfavourable conditions of soil. Within the black earth zone a rise in the returns 
is also to be observed in the small group of governments situated around that of Yaro¬ 
slavl. The greatest returns within the black earth region are shown by the govern¬ 
ments of Kiev and Podolia, which finds its explanation in their cultivation of beet 
roots on a large scale for the manufacture of sugar, which involves more perfect seed 
rotations, and more advanced processes of field-farming. The second place within 
the black earth region with regard to returns belongs to some governments on the 
middle course of the Volga, and to those that form part of the central agricultural 
groups, most prominent among them being that of Tambov. In the remaining part of 
the black earth zone the returns gradually diminish in a south-eastern direction, 
decreasing in proportion as it assumes the nature of the steppe country. This decrease 
in the returns per acre in the provinces of the steppes is caused by the local custom of 
very sparse sowing, so that the returns only diminish when compared to the area, 
whereas in proportion to the quantity of the seeds they show a ratio that is consider¬ 
ably higher than in the other localities of Russia. 

On comparing the variations in the returns per acre from year to year in different 
localities of Russia, we find the least variations in the returns of those governments 
which are distinguished by the most intensive cultivation, and the highest average 
crops. 

When we consider the conditions on which the farming production depends, we 
must start first of all with the natural conditions of the country, its soil and climati. 
With regard to its soil Russia is rather sharply divided into two regions: the northern 
one with turf-peat soils, and the southern region with black earth soils. At the 
boundary between the two regions there passes a zone of intermediate soils. The 
region of turf-peat soils touches in the north the soils of the polar marshes or toundras , 
while its southern limit intersects the governments of Perm, Kazan, Nizhni-Novgorod, 
Ryazan, KaJouga, Vladimir, Orel, Tchernigov, and Volyn. As the chief ingredient of 
those soils we find fuller’s earth of a characteristically grey colour, which is a result of 
the action of the forests that once covered the whole of that region. All the soils of 
the turf-peat region, also called northern soils, are cross-grained, which circumstance 
is not favourable to the growing of farming plants, and present various combinations 
of two main ingredients—clay and sand. 

To the south of the turf-peat region there is the black earth zone, whose northern 
boundary passes through the governments enumerated above, and presents a winding 
line directed from Zhitomir towards Oufa. The black earth is already distinguished 
from the northern soils, as favourable to farming plants, by its mechanical properties, 
being fine-grained owing to the vital action of dew-worms and of the larvae of insects. To 
this fine-grained condition the southern soils owe their capacity for absorbing moisture, 
as well as for dilating and retain ng the water that comes down as rain, which explains 
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the slow rotting and enriching of the soil with organic substances. The black earth 
is distinguished by its high fertility, and under favourable atmospheric conditions it 
gives striking crops without any manuring. 

Between these two main soils of Russia there lie the intermediate soils which 
are known by the name of grey forest soils. These soils are the characteristic feature 
of the narrow zone that separates the black earth soils from the northern ones, and 
have been formed through the influence of the forest vegetation gradually encroaching 
on the black earth steppe zone along the river banks. Besides the soils mentioned, 
there may be found in the south quite fruitless soils of the dry steppes along the 
shores of the southern seas, and also salines that are entirely imbibed with salts. 

The climate of the greatest part of European Russia, especially of that part 
which is the most important for farming, may be called typically Continental. A hot 
summer and a cold severe winter, sharp changes and breaks in the weather, along 
with deposits coming down irregularly, and unequally distributed, besides dry Con¬ 
tinental winds, form its characteristic features. On the whole, the climate becomes 
more and more Continental in proportion to its eastward position—that is to say, 
the summer gets shorter and hotter, while the winter gets more inclement and pro¬ 
longed. The annual isothermal lines run from north-west to south-east, the summer 
lines running from west to east, even with a slight declension to north-east, while the 
winter lines (isocheimenals) are quite abruptly directed to the south-east, thus connect¬ 
ing, for instance, the city of Pskov with those of Moguilev and Astrakhan. 

With regard to deposits the same sequence may be observed: the further we 
move from north-west to the south-east the more we penetrate into the region of 
short storm showers, each of which only catches a comparatively insignificant area at 
one time, while the north-west, on the other hand, is more characterised by extended 
rains. 

To the north of 60 deg. northern latitude August is the most rainy month; while 
between 50 deg. and 60 deg. it is July; in the south, June. 

I he distribution of deposits is in direct ratio to the prevailing winds, in which 
respect Russia may be divided into two regions. In the northern, as well as in the 
greater part of Central Russia, there are most frequently to be observed warm and 
moist south-westerly winds in the winter, and westerly winds in the summer, which 
are also moist but not so warm. 

In the south easterly winds prevail in the autumn, winter, and spring; they are 
dry and cold from November until the close of March, and warm during the remainder 
of that period. In the summer, however, from the middle of May till the middle of 
August (new style) there predominate in the south westerly and north-westerly winds, 
rather more moist, though dry easterly winds also occur not unfrequently at that time. 

i he climatic conditions arc on the whole rather unfavourable to fanning, and 
are accountable for the deep variations in the returns and for the want of stability in 
the agricultural estimates, which we have noted before. The seeds have to suffer 
most from droughts, which are the cause of countless calamities. For winter cereals 
rainfall is most required during the early* autumn (in August and September), as it 
>s very essential that they should get under the snow already sufficiently rooted and 
strengthened. For summer cereals the short period that precedes their shooting into 
ears, and lasts about twelve days, is considered to be critical. But, as has been seen 
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above, even the most fruitful southern governments are not quite provided with 
moisture precisely at the time it is most required, since June is the most rainy month 
there, while the autumn and partly even the spring months happen to be droughty. 

Conditions of climate and soil certainly occupy the first rank among the factors 
that influence the results of farming. Nevertheless their importance may be to a 
considerable extent regulated and modified by the technical art of agriculture, which 
entirely depends on the social and economical farming conditions of the country at a 
given time. 

All the land of European Russia is distributed as follows among the various 
classes of owners:— 


Appanages. 


Crown and Domain Lands 

409,750,469 

acres 

or 36.o per cent, of total area. 

Peasant Allotments . 

408,231,160 

s> 

36.4 

Private Landowners 

276,475,837 

*» 

24.6 

Property* of Cities, Corporations, 
and Various Institutions ... 

27,802,492 

»» 

26.0 

Total 

1,222,269,958 

acres 

100 


Among the lands of the first denomination the lands of the Appanages, which 
form the private property of the Imperial family, only constitutes 1.9 per cent, of 
the total area. These properties are to be found in 29 different governments, occupy¬ 
ing on an average from 1 to 6.8 per cent of their area, only reaching 24.5 per cent, 
of the total area in the government of Simbirsk. 

The Crown possessions have no great importance at present from the farming 
point of view, since out of it 69.3 per cent, is occupied by forests, 28.1 per cent, is 
altogether unavailable, while the cultivable land only forms 2.6 per cent, of the 
whole, amounting to 10,800,000 acres. Most of the Crown forests are situated in the 
north and north-east, in the governments of Archangel, Vologda, Olonetz, and Perm. 
As to the uncultivated lands, the toundras and mires are to be found in the government 
of Archangel, while the saline steppes are situated in the government of Astrakhan. 
Lastly, the Crown lands available for agriculture are chiefly to be met with in the 
steppe country, as well as in the southern and eastern governments. 

The peasant allotments somewhat exceeded one-third of the total territory of 
European Russia. These allotments reach their highest percentage in the East of 
Russia, in the governments of Orenburg, Samara, Oufa, Vyatka, Perm, Astrakhan, 
Voronezh, Kazan, Saratov, Tambov, and Vologda, where they form on an average 
46 per cent, of the total area. Peasant allotment ownership is least developed in the 
Baltic provinces, especially in the governments of Estland and Kurland, as well as 
in those of Archangel and Olonetz. 

The peasant allotment ownership has changed but little in scope since the 
reform of 1861. Up to 1882 peasants have acquired by purchase over 1,900,000 
acres. Owing to the establishment of the Peasants’ Bank, the area of peasant owner¬ 
ship received an accelerated increase since 1883. But with the still greater increase 
of population, peasant ownership per head grew smaller since the time of the 
emancipation, so that now it only amounts to 33 acres per homestead (of 3.6 male 
heads) on an average, with variations from 17 to 143 acres, which gives an average 
allotment of 7 acres per male head of the rural population. The peasants of Central 
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Russia, in most of the northern governments of the black earth region and in part 
of the industrial governments, are the least provided with land. Starting from that 
centre towards the borderlands, the size of the allotments gradually increases, most 
rapidly eastwards, and most slowly westwards. 

With regard to their status, we find the former Crown and Appanage peasants 
best provided with land, and least of all those peasants who had been the serfs of 
private landowners. Lastly, landownership is placed in especially favourable con¬ 
ditions among the colonists in the South of Russia, who were attracted there by the 
offer of considerable facilities, with a view of populating the country towards the 
close of the eighteenth and at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The above pointed-out deficiency of land among peasants is partially made up 
by renting land from other owners. 

According to returns made in the "eighties,” over 124.2 millions of acres were 
rented by 40 per cent, of the total number of peasants, who were paying for it more 
than 31.8 millions of pounds per annum by way of rentals. 

Land-renting is most developed in those governments where agriculture is the chief, 
if not the only means of making a living, and the peasants find in this expedient the 
only way for balancing their household deficits, which is the case in the governments of 
Novorossia, on the middle course of the Volga, and in the zone to the north of 
Poltava up to the governments of the Lake district. 

Land is chiefly rented from private owners, who possess most of the land suitable 
for farming, ■whereas the fit Crown lands are situated in localities that are themselves 
-comparatively well provided with land. 

1 he reduction in the quantity of free land through the growth of population 
has led to a great rise in rents, which reached its highest point in the “ nineties.” 
Ihen, owing to low r prices for cereals, rents temporarily became stationary 7 , while they 
are now rising again. 

I ri\ ate owners hold 24.6 per cent, of the total land. Private ownership is most 
developed in the west and south, and weakest in the north and east In the govern¬ 
ments of Minsk, Estland, Moguilev, Smolensk, Vitebsk, Cherson, Taurida, and Pskov 
private landowners hold 50 per cent, of the total area, while their possessions do not 
reach even 20 per cent, in the governments of Kazan, Orenburg, Astrakhan, Vyatka, 
Vologda, Olonetz, and Archangel. 

According to the returns of 1877, private estates measured on an average 560 
acres in the black earth region, and 500 acres beyond that region. 

Vith regard to their social status, the land is distributed as follows between the 
•different classes of private owners:— 

The Nobility form *23.8 per cent, of the landlords, and possess 79.8 percent, of private estates. 

Merchants „ 2.6 „ „ „ 10.7 „ 

Peasants „ 56.7 „ „ „ 5.5 „ 

Diverse classes „ 16.9 „ „ „ 4.0 „ 

The largest area of private estates thus belong to the nobility, who form one- 
ourth of the total number of landowners, while possessing as much as four-fifths 
of all the private property. 

Noble landownership is most strongly developed in the Baltic provinces, 
ln 1 oland, then in the governments of Vilna, Kovna, Minsk, Kiev, and Podolia. 
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Land owned by merchants amounts to 20 per cent, of private property in 
the governments of Olonetz, Vladimir, Vyatka, and Samara. Lastly, peasants’ per¬ 
sonal property forms 97 per cent, of the total private ownership in the government 
of Archangel,’ and from 20 to 26 per cent, in the governments of Vologda, Yaroslavl, 
and Tver. The average size of an estate among merchants amounts to 2,100 acres 
for each landlord, among the nobility to 1,700 acres, and among the peasantry to 
50 acres. 

While the Crown lands and peasant allotments have preserved on the whole, the 
same possessors since the emancipation of the serfs, the private estates are, on the 
contrary, in a state of great mobilisation. Russia passes in this respect through a 
period of transition, as the land is getting out of the hands of its former noble 
owners, while it is not quite clear yet which type of his successors will prove the 
most stable landowner. The percentage of the annual loss of the noblemen’s land 
fund amounted during the years 1859 to 1896 to 0.8 per cent., the nobility having 
lost altogether during the same period 29 per cent, of its total estates, while the 
phenomenon in question is displaying a tendency to increase. Indeed, during the 
first twenty years the annual loss of land by noblemen was equal to 0.8 per cent., 
but from the close of the “ eighties ” and up to the beginning of the “ nineties ” it rose 
to 1.1 per cent, and has reached for the last years 1.3 per cent. The more wealthy 
among the peasants appear as the chief purchasers of land from the nobles, buying 
up land individually or forming companies for that purpose. 

Besides the peasants’, lands of the nobility also pass in large quantities into the 
hands of merchants. This kind of ownership, however, proves the least stable, as 
merchants mostly acquire land for the purpose of its industrial and generally predatory 
exploitation, as for using up any accumulations of stone and clay, or for cutting down 
timber, and that is why they appreciate estates situated on floating rivers. After 
using up the natural riches of an estate, the merchants sell the land again, as a 
rule, in a considerably depreciated condition. The peasant, who is the other pur¬ 
chaser of lands of nobility, on the contrary, chiefly buys it for carrying on farming. 
Out of this medium there seems most likely to appear the type of the most stable 
owner of property with an average size from 66 to 135 acres. 

Purchases of squire lands by peasants were most frequently observed in the 
governments of Novorossia, where peasant private landownership has increased at 
certain places 10 and even 20 times during the period of 1877—1887. An increase 
on a similar scale may be noticed in the government of Perm, whereas in the 
other governments of the black earth zone or beyond it, private peasant owners 
have increased by 1£ to 2 times the size of their properties during the same period 
of 10 years. 

According to the returns of 1887, all the land in 50 governments of European 
Russia, was distributed into the following kinds with regard to its use. 


Arable Lands formed. 

Meadows, Pastures, etc., formed 

Forests formed. 

Unfit Lands formed 


Acres. 

Per Cent, of Total 

316,435,329 

. 28.7 

166,010,525 

. 16.9 

407,989,831 

. 37.1 

191,024,823 

... I " 3 


1,081,460,508 


100 
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It may be seen that in all the 50 governments of European Russia the arable 
land takes up on an average nearly one-third of the total area. Outside the black 
earth zone the percentage of plough land is considerably lower, being equal to 12.9 per 
cent., and varying from 0.9 (in the northern governments') up to 39.7 (in the Lithuanian 
group). Within the black earth zone the arable land occupies on an average 52.8 
per cent, of the total area. On comparing the leturns for 1860 with those of 1887, 
we find that within the black earth zone arable land has increased on an average 
by H, and in some governments (as Taurida) 3 times; 4 times in Samara, and even 
6 times in Orenburg. On the contrary, in most of the governments outside the black 
earth zone there was to be observed a reduction of the land under plough, which formed 
in 1887 from 76 to 96 per cent, of the previous area in the industrial governments, 
the Lake district (with the exception of Olonetz), Lithuania, and White Russia. 

In the northern and Ural governments, and also in the Baltic provinces, we observe 
an increase in the arable land, which formed in 1887 from 100 to 143 per cent, of its 
former size. 

1 he above reductions in the areas of arable land find their explanation in the 
flow of the population from the villages, after the reform of 1861, to the towns, 
where manufacturing industries were developing rapidly. 

As the rotations of seeds that is most typical for European Russia we must 
consider the three-field system w’hich prevails in most of the governments of Central 
Russia, and partly also in Northern Russia. One field is usually sown with a winter 
cereal (rye or wheat), the other with a summer cereal (oats, barley, peas, etc.), and 
the third field is left fallow, being always manured outside the black earth zone, 
while manuring is not always applied within that zone. 

In the wooded governments of the North of Russia, as Archangel, Olonetz, 
"Vologda, and Vyatka, as well as in some of the neighbouring governments, one may 
still find occasionally a primitive method of farming, called the wood-cutting or 
forest-field method. Having cleared a certain space from its timber, it is usually 
burned out, and then sown for several years running with com or flax, giving the 
preference during the first years after the clearing to the more tender kinds of cereals 
which require a strong and fresh soil. The district in question is then left alone, to 
be overgrown again with forest 

Very similar to the timber-cutting system is the repository system, which is char¬ 
acteristic for the steppes of the south, though of late years the area of its application 
is getting greatly reduced. 

In this system a certain space within the steppe is ploughed and made use of 
during a number of years, after which, when an exhaustion is observed in the crops, 
it is allowed to return again to its former condition as part of the steppe. 

Owing to the reduced quantity of free territory and to the increased area taken up 
by various cultivation plants, the primitive farming systems become modified, and 
more and more regulated, while certain seed rotations get established. The above 
seed rotations with its division into three fields especially predominates on peasant 
farms, while in some regions (chiefly on landowners’ estates) this system is already 
superseded by more complicated and perfect rotations. 

Thus, in the beetroot region, which comprises the governments of the south¬ 
western group and Poland, and even in those localities where the cultivation 
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of sugar beetroot is practised on a smaller scale, in the governments of 
Kharkov, Koursk, Tchernigov, and Toula, seed rotations is undoubtedly the most 
typical: (1) Manured fallow, (2) winter wheat or rye, (3) beetroots, (4) summer cereals. 
The same seed rotations on four fields obtains in the central and the industrial 
governments, where potatoes are occasionally planted on a large scale. Here we 
frequently find an alternation of plants of such a kind as (1) manured fallow, (2) winter 
corn, (3) potatoes, (4) oats or barley. 

In the flax-growing region, namely, in the governments of Pskov, Vitebsk, Nov¬ 
gorod, and partly in those of Yaroslavl, Kostroma, Vladimir, Tver, Kurland, Smolensk, 
and Vologda, one may frequently find the following order of sowing: — (1) Manured 
fallow, (2) winter rye, (3) flax, (4) fallow, (5) rye, (6) oats. 

Lastly, the transition to more complicated seed rotations has recently been 
greatly promoted by the development of grass-sowing, especially outside the black 
earth region, where the necessity of keeping plenty of live stock, for procuring dung 
manure, has compelled the population to introduce grass-sowing into their rotation of 
seeds. Out of numerous seed rotations with grass the following may be mentioned 
as pretty general:—(1) Fallow; (2) rye, with the addition of herbs; (3) mowing grass; 

(4) pasture grass; (5) oats, sometimes followed by (6) flax. The three-field or four- 
field system is frequently prolonged by the sowing of herbs, producing alternations of 
the following kind:—(1) Fallow; (2) winter cereals; (3) summer cereals; (4) grass; 

(5) grass. Or again: (1) Fallow; (2) winter corn; (3) potatoes or some other plant 
of the three-field system; (4) summer cereals; (3) grass; (6) grass. The three-field 
system is sometimes connected with the four-field system by means of an intermediate 
sowing of herbs. 

We also ought to note the no more rare instances of a transition to complicated 
seed rotations in the steppe zone, where, instead of throwing a space away for repose, 
it is now sown for several years running with herbs. 

In the Baltic provinces and Poland an alternation of fruit with herbs and rhijocarpic 
plants may be considered as the general rule. 

Along with improved methods of farming comes the spread of manuring. Outside 
the black earth zone manuring the fields, chiefly with dung, is now practised ^every¬ 
where both among landlords and peasants, with the exception of the north, where 
the wood-cutting system renders manuring superfluous. The southern boundary of 
this manuring area takes in the government of Volyn, half of Tchernigov, Ioula, 
and Ryazan, the north-western part of Tambov and Nizhni-Novgorod, and the northern 
part of Kazan. On getting away from those governments to the south-east manuring 
decreases, and is only to be met with in isolated cases in the governments of Cherson, 
Iecatherinoslav, in the south-western part of Kharkov, in the southern part of 
Voronezh, and in the western part of Taurida. 

In the other parts of the black earth zone manuring is only to be met with as a 
rare exception. 

In most localities manure is chiefly put under winter com; in the governments of 
Novorossia it is put both under summer and winter corn, while in the north-western 
country it is even more used for summer cereals than for winter com. 

Among the summer cereals manure is chiefly used for barley, in the south for 
wheat, and in the west for potatoes; while other cereals, as oats, peas, buckwheat, 
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and flax, are less frequently sown on the newly-manured field. In those governments 
where there exist any special cultivations (as beetroots, tobacco, or hemp), the manure 
is given by preference to those portions of the land which are intended for the sowing 
of those plants. 

With regard to the quantity of manure carried to a certain portion of land, a 
sharp difference is to be noticed between the black earth zone and the rest of the 
country'. 

As outside the black earth zone no crops, however modest, may be expected 
without it, manure is carried to every plot intended for sowing, however remote from 
the settlement, or however weak the intensity of the manure which, owing to the 
insufficiency of dung, has to be applied below the norm required. In the absence of 
dung, they even prefer to leave the land vacant altogether than to condemn their 
labours to certain failure. The average quantity of dung applied here per acre is 
240 cwts. on manor estates, and 180 cwts. on peasant farms. 

But in those parts of the black earth zone where manuring is made use of, it 
is applied in larger quantities, the average being 330 cwts. on manorial estates and 
260 cwts. on peasant farms, increasing the same for special cultivation up to 
500-720 cwts. per acre. 

It should be mentioned that, with the natural fertility of the black earth soils, 
the increase of crops might not cover the cost of carrying the manure beyond a 
certain distance, and they chiefly, therefore, manure in the black earth zone only 
those land plots that are in the vicinity of the farmyards. 

On an average the landowners consider from 1-3 to 2-6 miles to be the limit of 
the distance for carying manure, but 8-10 miles for its carriage in the winter. 

It should be added that in the black earth zone the carrying of manure is 
rendered more difficult and costly owing to the remoteness of the dependencies from 
the settlements, which are there of large dimensions. This difficulty does not exist, 
however, outside that zone, where small villages are more typical. 

Mineral manures are used rather rarely, and chiefly in the western country. 
The best known are superphosphates and bone-flour, while Thomas slag and kainite 
are less frequent. 

For the tilling of the soil and its preparation for sowing, in a considerable part 
of Russia, most of the owners, and especially the peasants, still make use of very 
simple, even sometimes quite primitive, implements made by themselves or by rustic 
artizans. The chief tilling instrument is the foot-plough called sok/ia , which is largely r 
used, and decidedly predominates outside the black earth zone, as well as in the 
central agricultural governments wdthin that zone. In the North-East of Russia tilling 
is done partly by the sokha, and partly by a considerably perfected form of the 
same that goes by the name of kossula or self-swinger, and presents something between 
the soklia and the regular plough, to w r hich it forms a kind of transitional approach. 
Real ploughs have all the time been in use in the southern and western parts of the 
black earth zone, in the governments of Novorossia and south-western governments, 
as w r ell as in Little Russia, and partly along the Volga. Formerly they would use for 
it the saban , a two-wheeled wooden plough of a heavy and primitive construction, 
still retained in some places, but now almost entirely superseded by more perfect 
implements. 
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The improved ploughs are gaining ground from year to year, gradually super¬ 
seding the sokha, not only on manor estates, where it has been quite abandoned in 
many places, but even on peasant farms. As a general rule, ploughs of various types 
may be said to be widely spread throughout Western Russia, both within and outside 
the black earth zone, and in the steppes of the south, while tillage by the sokha still 
prevails in the rest of the country. 

In the black earth governments they mostly use implements of rather large 
dimensions, intended for deep tilling, as the New-Russian, Colonist, Anglo-Bulgarian, 
and Sack’s automobile ploughs, the latter being more especially in use in the north 
and south of the black earth zone. Outside that zone there prevail the ploughs of 
smaller size, of the Swedish and Eagle type, as well as small peasant ploughs of the 
American type. 

Double and triple-furrow ploughs are much more scarce than single-furrow ploughs, 
and are only to be met with on manor estates. An exception is, however, formed by 
Novorossia, where three and four-furrow ploughs of local manufacture, called Buckers, 
are largely used. “ Buckers ” are not in use elsewhere, and when ploughs for more 
than one furrow are required in other parts of Russia they then chiefly use original 
ploughs of the Eckert type, or local imitations of the same. 

Most of the harrows used, even on estates, are simple and made at home of 
wood with iron tines, though sometimes even the latter are of wood, while harrows made 
of iron throughout are rather rare. 

In the black earth zone harvesting is done with the scythe, and outside that zone 
with the sickle. Threshing is done with flails, and in the south by riding in carts 
over the com that is spread on the ground, which process goes by the name of 
“ garman.” Of late, however, these methods have been giving way to more improved 
processes by means of reaping, mowdng, and threshing machines. These agricultural 
machines are much in vogue in the south, especially in Novorossia, where sowings are 
made on a large seale, while hands are scarce. It is not an easy matter to hire labourers 
at a time when even the slightest delay might jeopardise the amount of the harvest. 
As for threshing machines, they have penetrated lately into peasant farms. Peasants 
often club together to acquire a threshing machine for their common use, or utiilse 
portable machines, whose owners taking threshing contracts. 

Sowing is mostly done by hand. Though sowing machines may be seen frequently, 
it is only on private estates, and chiefly on the larger ones. They are most frequent 
in Western Russia, on the Volga, and in Novorossia. Among sowing machines special 
attention has been given by landowners to Eckert's horse machines for broadcast 
sowing. Drill-sowers are used much less frequently, and are chiefly limited to the 
south-western country and Poland. 

The agricultural implements and machines used in Russia are partly of home 
manufacture, and partly imported from abroad, chiefly from Germany, and especially 
such implements as serve for tilling and sowing, as the Russian works can not keep 
pace in their production with the rapidly-growing demand for machinery. Moreover, 
many landowners are induced to import machines from abroad, regardless of the 
greater expense, by the universal reputation of some foreign manufacturers, as R. Sack, 
Eckert, and several others. 
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The following table will show the value of the agricultural implements imported 
by Russia in the course of the last five years:— 

Value of Agricultural Implements imported into Russia expressed in Thousands of Pounds. 


Ploughs 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

Average for five 
years. 

171 

137 

263 

303 

250 

225 

Harrows . 

4.97 

3.6 

4.23 

16.5 

13.75 

8.61 

Reaping, Mowing, and Sheaf-binding 
Machines. . 

104 

22 

45 

70 

111 

70.4 

Threshing Machines. 

97 

120 

154 

71 

71 

103 

Locomotives .. 

122 

99 

189 

264 

272 

189 

Fanning and Sorting Machines 

14 

18 

54 

39 

39 

29 

Diverse Agricultural Machines 

235 

192 

261 

153 

149 

198 

Total ... 

747.97 

591.6 

950.23 

916.5 

905.75 

823.01 

Complicated Agricultural Machinery 
imported free of duty 

_ 

_ 

63 

374 

564 

333 


I he above conditions and methods of farming can, of course, only claim to give 
a general notion of the state of agriculture in Russia, which is carried on, as already 
stated, in the majority of cases, on the extensive system. 

In some localities, however, technical farming has reached a high level, especially 
in the West of Russia, in the Baltic provinces, in Poland, and in the south-western 
governments, while many particular estates have acquired a wide reputation for model 
farming on technical principles, and for the results thereby gained both with regard 
to profits and to the quality of the produce. 

A goodly number of such cultivation farms is found to be scattered all over Russia. 
These farms are doing good work as powerful pioneers of agricultural progress, pro¬ 
moting by their example and successfully repeated experiments the spread of improved 
technical processes. 

Many of those farms devote themselves to the production of seeds, mostly to 
meet the needs of the nearest districts, sometimes for sale in remote localities, and 
in some cases even for exportation abroad. Among the seed farms one of the most 
prominent places belongs to the estate of Iv. I. Shatilov, in the Novossilsk district, 
government of Toula, which is famous for its culture of oats that have received the 
name of Shatilovsky. His estate sells 6,000 cwts. of oats annually. 

I. A. Dolinin Ivanovsky’s farm in the Tchem district of the government of Toula. 

Count Berg’s in the Uriev district of Livonia. It is known for its winter rye, 
which has received the name of Zagnitsk rye, after the estate of Zagnitsk. 

Count Bobrinsky’s estate Bogoroditskoye, in the government of Toula, is famous 
for its culture of sugar beetroots. 

I. A. Stebut s farm at the village Krotkoye, in the Ephremov district of the 
government of Toula, is specially engaged on the culture of rye, and partly of wheat. 

1 he Count Bobrinsky’s estate “ Smyela,” in the government of Kiev, produces 
numerous kinds of wheat, rye, and sugar beet-roots. 

Countess Pototzky’s estate “ Vysokolitovskoye,” in the .district of Brest, govern¬ 
ment of Grodno. 

L. Valkov’s estate “ Kalinovka,” in the government of Podolia. 

1 he “ Sobyeshyno ” estate, in the government of “ Siedlce ” (Sedletz), of the 
Warsaw Agricultural Colonies Society. 
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As for the quality of the grain of the cereals produced in Russia, it must be 
observed that it partly depends on the methods and conditions of culture, and partly 
on the natural condition of the locality in question. 

The above-mentioned model farms may, indeed, serve as a striking instance of 
the improvements that can be achieved in the quality of the grain under proper 
conditions of culture. 

The government of Toula, for instance, stands above the other governments 
through the high weight of its oats, owing to the spread of the Shatilov brand of 
that cereal. The increased weight of all cereal grains, that is to be noticed in 
Poland and partly in the Baltic provinces, also finds its explanation in the improved 
methods of culture adopted on the farms of those regions. 

On the contrary, the Caucasus, which is the other country that produces cereals 
having the greatest weight, owes it exclusively to natural conditions, viz., to its 
climate and virgin soil. 

The natural qualities of Russian cereals have gained long ago a certain reputation. 

It will be enough to mention, for instance, the variety of the valuable sorts of 
wheat produced in the South of Russia. It is from there that come the famous 
Guirka brands that are valued so much in Western Europe, or the Gamovka brands 
that are in request in Italy for the making of maccaroni. 

Unfortunately, some disorders in our com trade, which has not managed yet to 
work out a sufficiently planned organisation, have provoked on the part of foreign 
com dealers just complaints of the impurity of the cereals exported from Russia. 

As the causes of this phenomenon, which undermines the confidence in our grain, 
are partly considered the abuses of middlemen, who trade in a small way without 
valuing the reputation of the firm, and partly the conditions of too hurried harvesting 
for fear of the grain getting spoiled through dampness in the region of the steppes, 
which produces chiefly the exportation cereals. Along with general measures for 
promoting our grain trade, both the Government and the classes concerned have been 
lately devoting increased attention to the question of improving the quality of our 
exported cereals. Partly in order to achieve that purpose by cleaning and sorting the 
grain, and still more for holding out, so as to be able to wait for a better state of 
the market, complicated elevators or simple grain stores are being erected at many 
places, especially at the ports and at the railway junctions through which the grain 
passes. In 1898 there were 81 elevators with complicated mechanical motors, and 
appliances for cleaning and sorting the grain, whose total capacity exceeded 6.5 
million cwts. Out of this number 45 had steam and electric motors, 16 petroleum 
ones, while 20 were moved by horse power. 

In addition to the above, there were registered 223 simple grain stores, without 
mechanical motors, of a total capacity of over 6,000,000 cwts. The turnover of grain 
in all those elevators and stores showed the following figures:— 


In 1893 
In 1894 
In 1895 
In 1S96 
In 1897 


5,525,000 cwts. 
9,610,000 „ 

14,251,000 „ 

17,479,000 „ 

18,966,000 „ 
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Among the measures th&t a.ro being taken for the purpose of improving the 
grain trade, we must mention the establishment of special Com Exchanges at St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Voronezh, apart from 22 general exchanges scattered over 
various cities throughout European Russia. 

Lastly, of very great importance for the improvement of the com trade are the 
loans on grain granted by the railway companies partly out of their own working 
capital, and partly out of the funds of the State Bank. These loans enable the corn- 
sellers to wait for more favourable dispositions of the markets, and partly diminish 
the number of undesirable middlemen in the grain trade. 

Their operations in that way showed the following figures:— 

Amount of Loans. Quantity of Grain Security. 

In 1895 £1,408,000 . 11,853,000 cwts. 

In 1896 £1,762,000 . 12,942,000 ,, 

In 1897 £2,405,000 . 11,270,000 ,, 

With respect to its grain trade European Russia may be divided into several 
regions, two of which are the most important: the South of Russia, and its southern 
borderland. The southern region, which comprises the belt of the governments of 
Novorossia and stretches from Podolia and Bessarabia to the Northern Caucasus, 
produces the main bulk of the exportation cereals: wheat (chiefly summer wheat), 
barley, and maize. They are mostly exported from the Black Sea and Azov ports, 
viz., Odessa, Nicolayev, Feodosia, Rostov-on-the-Don, Taganrog, and Novorossisk, 
through which there pass two-thirds of the total export. This grain-trading region has 
no home market worth mentioning. 

The other region with cereal surpluses that come on for sale is not less important, 
and comprises the governments of Vyatka, Perm, Oufa, Kazan, Simbirsk, Penza, 
Samara, Orenburg, Saratov, and Tambov. It chiefly sells grey cereals, especially rye 
and oats, which it produces on a scale that nearly reaches one-third of the total 
production of those cereals all over Russia. This region supplies the home market, 
and also exports its cereals abroad through the ports of the Baltic Sea. 

The Little Russian and central agricultural governments have a somewhat smaller 
importance for the com trade. They also carry on a trade in grey cereals, partly 
with the neighbouring governments of the north, but partly with Western Europe, 
in which case they direct their cereal surpluses across the land frontier, or through 
the ports of the Baltic Sea. 

The two chief corn-trading regions of Russia are far from occupying an equal 
place in the grain trade. The South of Russia, which exports enormous quantities 
of wheat, has to meet on the international markets the competition of America and 
India in this article. This explains the dependence of the South Russian trade on 
the state of the international market, though the latter is to a considerable extent 
influenced in its turn by the wheat crops in Russia, which is one of the chief producers 
of that cereal. 

The grain-trading eastern region occupies a more independent position, as it deals 
exclusively in grey cereals, for which it meets with no serious competitors. 

Quite the contrary, it is precisely this region that practically dictates the prices 
on those cereals. Indeed, when the crops of grey cereals were good in the eastern 
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governments of Russia, their prices were low even in such localities where they had 
not thrived at all, while, on the contrary, after a bad harvest in that region, prices 
went up everywhere. 

The following table represents the average exportation of cereals from Russia 
for the last ten years:— 


Average 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Diverse Cereals 


Exportation of Cereals to Wostern Europe During Ten Years (1S07-19GO). 

Per cent, of each cereal 
in proportion to their 
Cwts. total exportation. 

54,493,000 38.6 

21,218,000 15.0 

27,987,000 ... •... 19.8 

17,067,000 . 12.1 

8,950,000 6.3 

11,454,000 8.2 


Total 


141,172,000 


100 


If we now pass from the absolute figures of the grain exportation to a determina¬ 
tion of their relative importance, we shall find that the average value of the grain 
exported during the last ten years, amounting to 33,000,000 pounds, forms 47.5 per 
cent, of the average value of the total exportation from Russia of all kinds of goods 
during the same period. 

This figure, taken in connection with the above data on the grain trade, amply 
justifies the author to repeat in conclusion the statement made by him at the outset of 
this review to the effect that agriculture presents one of the chief sources of the national 
wealth of Russia. 

J. Stavrofsky. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FLOUR . 

The principal centres for grinding. Number of mills , and their productiveness in 1900. 

Quality of flour. Exportation of flour abroad during the last five years. 

'T'HE grinding of grain has latterly greatly developed in Russia. Up to the u sixties ” 
^ most of the flour was worked out in little country mills, which were set in 
motion by wind or water; these mills were dispersed throughout Russia, but generally 
were operating in very small regions. With the beginning of railways, the mills of 
an industrial type set in motion by steam and working w'ith the improved rolling- 
grinding began to be extended. The first rolling mill (the flour mill working not by 
grindstones, but by steel rollers) was established in Kazan in the end of the “ sixties ” 
by the brothers Romanoff. Since that time begins a great building of mills, owing 
to the extreme advantage of the rolling mills, which pay back the invested capital 
in three or four years, and also the convenience afforded by the railways and partly 
by the rivers for the sale of flour. 

As the mills were working principally for the home market, the exportation of 
flour abroad, being altogether unimportant, and lately even reduced, the result of the 
rapid extension of mills was the over-production of flour and the grain-grinding crisis, 
which was especially felt in 1884 owing to the beginning of the fall in the price of 
grain. Since that time a slight reduction in the production of flour has been remarked, 
in accordance with the needs of the market. 

At present the total number of mills, including the country ones, may be reckoned 
at about 20,000, working out over 314,000,000 cwt. of flour. 

The centres for grain-grinding are dispersed in direct conformity to the regions 
of grain industry, mentioned in the preceding chapter, and are also dependent on the 
convenience of ways of communication and the cheapness of fuel. 

Russia may be divided into three large grain-grinding regions—the Volga, the 
central, and the southern. 

The region of the Volga, which is the largest and most important, produces about 
40 per cent, of the whole quantity of flour. The most favourable conditions for the 
extension of grain-grinding here are, firstly, the proximity to those places which 
produce the greatest quantity of grain for sale; secondly, the cheapness of naphtha 
for heating; and, finally, the convenient ways for sending the flour by the river Volga 
and its affluents, and by the railways. This region may be divided into two districts. 
In the first district are the upper Volga governments. The centre of production here 
is Nijni-Novgorod, which works out up to 3,224,350 cwt. of flour a year. 1 hen come 
the mills of Kazan, Kostroma, and Rybinsk, each of these three groups producing up to 
967,300 cwt. Finally, the mills of Torjock (government of Tver), Jaroslavl, and 
Tetiuschi (government of Kazan), which grind 322,500 cwt. each. 

Flour is sent from here in great quantities to both the capitals and Finland, also 
to the north-western and north-eastern governments. 
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The second district of the Volga region is composed of the lower Volga govern¬ 
ments. The most important town is Saratov, which produces up to 2,902,000 cwt. 
of flour yearly. Then come the mills of Bouzoulouk (government of Samara), which 
work out up to 645,000 cwt.; the mills of Orenburg and Samara, up to 484,000 cwt.; 
and the mills of Nainsk and Nikolaevsk (government of Samara), which produce 
comparatively less. 

The lower Volga district supplies the south-eastern governments of Russia, the 
ports on the Caspian Sea, part of the south-western and western governments, and 
the capitals. 

The second grain-grinding region, which embraces the central governments of 
European Russia, works out about 17 per cent, of the total production of flour. 
Grain-grinding has long since been developed here. 

The centres for production of flour in this region are Eletz and Livny, which 
produce 967,300 cwt. each; Sergievo (government of Moscow), about 645,000cwt.; 
and Serpoukhov, about 322,500 cwt. The flour is sent by rail from here to Moscow, 
and is also conveyed to the governments situated in the west, close to Poland. 

This region was of the greatest importance at the time when Russia was poor 
in ways of communication. It is here that the industrial grinding began. At present, 
owing to the development of the railway network, grain-grinding has been greatly 
displaced, and has passed from the places of consumption to those of greater cheap¬ 
ness of grain and fuel. The central region is placed in this respect under less favour¬ 
able conditions than the two other grain-grinding regions, and has latterly been 
yielding its place to them. The grain-grinding crisis in the “ eighties ” was specially 
fatal to the central region. 

The third region, which works out 9 per cent, of the whole quantity of flour 
produced, is the South of Russia—the governments of Kherson, Podolsk, Ekaterinoslav, 
Kiev, Bessarabia, Poltava, and Taurida. 

The productiveness of this region has greatly increased lately. 

The largest mills here are in Odessa, with a production of up to 1,451,000 cwt.; 
in Rostov-on-the-Don, up to 1,129,000 cwt.; then in Krementschoug, Elisabetgrad, 
Ekaterinoslav, which works out 967,300 cwt. each; Kiev and Sebastopol, up to 
645,000 cwt. each; and Kertsch, up to 322,500 cwt. 

The southern region, which produces almost exclusively wheat flour, has a good 
sale of it in the local markets for the needs of the population, as well as over its 
boundaries. The northern governments of this region supply the Vistula region, the 
north-western governments, and the capitals; from the southern governments it is 
exported abroad. 

A good many industrial mills are found out of the principal grain-grinding regions 
a great number of mills' are in Poland (especially in the government of Lioublin), 
where, because of the great extension of town life, a greater centralisation of grain¬ 
grinding is remarked than in the other places, and the country type of mills is 
rarely met with. 

A few large mills are situated in the government of Courland, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Libau. Then mills are dispersed amongst separate towns of 
Central Russia, as, for instance, Koursk, Kharkov, Voronezh, and Smolensk. 
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The quality of Russian flour has long since enjoyed a great reputation. Thanks to 
the perfect working out of it, Russian mills send from eight to ten sorts of flour to the 
market. 

The exportation of flour abroad during the last five years is presented in the 
following form:— 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Quantity 
in Thousands of 
Cwts. 

Value in 
Thousands of 
Pounds Sterling. 

Thousands of 
Cwts. 

Pounds 
Sterling. 

1896. 

! 1897. 

i 1898. 

; 1899. 

i 1900. 

1.153 

1.175 

1.411 

1.035 

1.173 

531 

712 

898 

657 

656 

1.295 

1.552 

1.306 

1.859 

3.141 

287 

374 

392 

598 

973 

Average for 5 Years 

1.189 

686 

1.830 

525 





Bran, Dried Oatmeal, Chaff, 


ah others, except Potato. 

and other Refuses ot 

Years. 



Grain-grinding Production. 


Thousands of 

Thousands of j 

Thousand* of 

Thousands ol 


Cwts. 

Pounds Sterling. | 

Cwts. 

Pounds Sterling. 

1896. 

18 

7.5 

7.248 

102 

1 89/... ... ... j 

39 

12.2 

7.065 

102 

1898. 

16 

5.8 

5.127 

79.5 

1899 . 

13 

4.9 

7.328 

1171 

1900 . 

27 

11.9 

9.934 

1580 

Average for 5 Years 

23 

S.4 

7.341 

1117 


I he quantity of exported flour equals altogether 2.2 per cent, of the quantity of 
exported grain. This figure astonishes us by its unimportance for such an essentially 
agricultural country as Russia. On the contrary, the exportation of the refuse of 
grain, such as bran, is expressed in higher figures, and has greatly increased. This 
condition of trade of the products of grain-grinding industry cannot be called altogether 
normal. On one hand, by exporting grain abroad principally in raw state Russia loses 
much of the value of the exportation; on the other hand, the increase in the export 
ot the refuse of grain is greatly to be regretted, as this refuse is necessary for the cattle, 
who get very poor food. 

With the object of organising trade on better principles, and also of removing 
the above-mentioned deficiencies, the Russian millers have been organised in a Pan- 
Russian Flour Millers’ Trust, which has already introduced many important improve¬ 
ments in this business. 


J. Starovsky. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS: THEIR CULTIVATION AND TRADE. 


Flax, Hemp, Rope, Sunflowers, etc. 


HF. cultivation of industrial plants in Russia constitutes one of the most important 



1 branches of village economy. The raw material obtained in special cultures being 
disposed of in large quantities to satisfy local requirements of the many millions of 
the village population, is at the same time an article of extensive internal and external 
trade. Of late years the turnover of the external trade of Russia in the product of 
special cultures reached enormous proportions, having exceeded the amount of 
^10,582,000. 

In Russia, as in Western Europe, the most important and, at the same time, the 
oldest special culture is that of flax. The total land area under flax in the whole 
of European Russia in 1900 amounted to 3,705,800 acres, excluding Poland and the 
Caucasus, which constitutes about 2 per cent, of the total area under cultivation in 
Russia. The cultivation of flax, however, has not by any means attained an equal 
degree of development in all parts of the Empire. 

More than two-thirds of the flax sown in the fifty governments of European 
Russia falls to the share of the regions outside the black earth zone, where the area 
under flax constitutes 4.6 per cent, of the whole total area under cultivation, and less 
than one-third to the share of the black earth zone, where the total quantity of flax 
sown constitutes less than 1 per cent, of the total area. The regions outside the 
black earth zone where there is the most extensive cultivation of flax are the Lake 
region, where the government of Pskov predominates, the annual quantity of land 
under flax amounting to more than 15 per cent, of the total, the Baltic provinces (at 
the head of which is the government of Livonia with an average annual sowing of 
about 12 per cent, of flax), and the industrial region (the government of Tver) 
more than 9 per cent., and that of Yaroslav about 7 per cent. Within the limits of 
the black earth zone the region of Novorossia occupies a foremost place from the 
proportions of the cultivation of flax. The government of Ekaterinoslav 3.3 per 
cent., the province of the Don 1.5 per cent., and the government of Taurida 1 and £ 
per cent., and also Little Russia, in the government of which the sowing of flax 
amounts to more than 1 per cent. In the remaining governments of the black earth 
zone, the fields under the cultivation of flax amount to less than 1 per cent, of the 
w r hole area sown. 

The black earth region differs from the other agricultural zones as regards the 
cultivation of flax, not only with respect to the areas set apart for this particular plant, 
but also with regard to the ultimate objects for which flax is grown. 

Whereas, in the governments of the regions outside the black earth zone flax is 
cultivated for its fibre, in the governments inside the black earth zone, on the other 
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hand, it is cultivated for its seed, which is used in the manufacture of vegetable oil. 
In accordance with the objects above-mentioned, two kinds of flax are cultivated; 
outside the black earth zone the flax cultivated is known as the “ dolgoonetz,” or long- 
fibred flax, yielding a long and valuable fibre, but very little seed, which is of a meagre 
quality. In the black earth regions the quality of flax cultivated is known as 
“ kudriash ” (curly flax), which yields an abundance of seed, rich in oil, but a very short 
and coarse fibre, suitable at best for the manufacture of very coarse linen fabrics, but 
which is most frequently not put to any practical use whatever, or is burned for fuel. 

The region in which flax is grown for its fibre is, in its turn, divided into two 
independent areas. Of these, the north-western has for its centre the governments 
of Pskov and Livonia. These adjoin the southern part of the governments of 
St. Petersburg and Esthonia and the governments of Kovno, Vitebsk, and Smolensk. 
The feature which distinguishes the above-named region from the north-eastern regions 
is the different method of treating the stems of the flax— i.e., the method of dissolving 
the resinous and glutinous substances which bind together the separate fibres, which 
is here almost exclusively effected by soaking the flax in water ; for which reason this 
locality is known in Russia as the “ mochentzovy ” or the flax-soaking region. The 
other region where flax is cultivated for its fibre is the north-eastern, which embraces 
the largest part of the industrial region and the neighbourhood of the Ural. The 
predominant method of treatment of the fibre which obtains here is that of spreading 
the stems on the ground and subjecting them to the action of the dew, which from a 
technical point of view is considerably inferior to that of soaking the stems, although 
the latter has not yet been brought to its proper level of efficiency. The north-eastern 
region is therefore known as the “ slantzevy.” 

In the process of scutching the flax, in addition to the fibre, other products are 
obtained, which are treated as residues. This residue yields two kinds of tow, one 
coarse kind which is obtained in the first process of scutching, and the other finer. 

The average harvest of the fibre from a dessiatina (2.7 acres) amount to a quarter 
of a ton; the total quantity of fibre obtained averages for the last five years 456,500 
tons. Russia is at the head of all the countries of the world in the production of 
flax fibre, her share being more than half of the world's total production. 

The organisation of the internal trade in flax cannot be considered altogether 
favourable to the interests of the producers, as the latter are only rarely in a position 
to enter into direct relations with the manufacturer or the exporter, and are, for the 
most part, compelled to operate through the agency of a host of middlemen, wholesale 
dealers. 

The number of kinds and brands of fibre fixed in our trade is very considerable, 
and very frequently the same quality of flax has different names in different markets. 

The local prices in the principal manufacturing districts in the autumn of 1900 


were as follows:— 


Fluctuation in the various 


Average Price 

governments constitu¬ 


Per Ton. 

ting the region. 

In the north-eastern region ... 

.£23 12s. 

From £21 Os. (Vladimir) 


to £24 12s. (Kostroma). 

In the north-western region ... 

.£22 Os. 

From £13 2s. (Smolensk) 


to £25 2s. (Pskov). 
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During recent years Russia has exported annually about 209,700 tons of flax, the 
value of which amounts to more than ^£5,291,000, besides about 32,500 tons of flax 
tow of an average value of ,£211,640. The bulk of the flax exported from Russia finds 
its market in Great Britain (about 30 per cent.), Germany (more than 20 per cent.), 
and Belgium (more than 15 per cent.). Flax tow is also exported almost exclusively 
to Great Britain and Germany. 

The principal region where flax is cultivated for its seed is, as has been indicated, 
above the region of Novorossia. 

The total quantity of linseed obtained annually in Russia amounts to an average 
of 11,258,000 cwt. Of this quantity about 4,837,000 cwt. are exported as seed, while 
3,670,000 cwt. are previously converted into oilcake. 1 he seed is principally exported 
to Great Britain (> of the total), to Holland (£ of the total), and Germany (> of the 
total); the remainder is divided chiefly between France and Belgium. The distribu¬ 
tion of oilcake is approximately the same. 

The local prices for linseed during 1900 in the principal regions of flax cultiva¬ 
tion (for seed) were as follows (per cwt.):— 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 3d. 
6s. 0d. 


In the governments of the Novorossia region 

In Little Russia . 

In the governments of the Middle Volga 


According to latest information, the total number of mills engaged in the 
manufacture of vegetable oils amounts to 6o0; while the value of their production 
is estimated at something over ^£3,174,000. It is necessary to remark, however, 
that this estimate does not include smaller village oil mills, the number of which it is 
altogether impossible to compute. 

The cultivation of hemp is also an important branch of Russian rural economy, 
but the region where this plant is cultivated is considerably more restricted than that 
of flax. 

The total area under hemp is estimated from the figures of the year 1900 at 
1,846,400 acres, which constitutes about 1 per cent, of the total area under cultivation. 

The cultivation of hemp is centred in the black earth region, where hemp 
occupies 1,511,300 acres, or about 80 per cent, of the total land surface devoted to 
the culture of this plant in European Russia. The remaining governments of Russia, 
therefore, do not possess more than 337,000 acres, or about 20 per cent. 

The cultivation of hemp is carried on almost exclusively by the peasantry. Ihe 
plant is not, as a rule, sown in fields, but in special enclosures in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the farms, which are usually richly manured—from 20 to 30 tons 
and upwards of natural manure being used per acre. 

Hemp is cultivated for the fibre and for the seed. 

The average quantity of hemp fibre obtained in Russia during the last five years 
(1896-1900) amounted to about 217,000 tons, or about one-half of the total harvest of 
the world, so that, as regards hemp, Russia occupies the first place among European 
nations. 

The prime brands of hemp are—hemp proper, which is subdivided, according to 
the method of removing the heads from the stalks, into two kinds, the first being 
hemp from which the heads are cut immediately after harvesting, while the second is 
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hemp from which the heads are not removed until after drying; secondly, according to 
the time of working it, into winter and spring hemp; and, thirdly, according to the 
method of preparing the hemp into raw, scutched, and combed. The second class is 
of inferior hemp made from the male plant, which is utilised almost exclusively for 
local requirements, and has no commercial significance. 

The prime kinds of hemp above referred to are subdivided, in the trade, into 
further distinctive sorts and brands, descriptive of the quality of the article, its place 
of origin, and sometimes even of its destination. 

Local prices for hemp fibre within the regions of its most extensive cultivation 
were in the autumn of the last two years as follows:— 

In the governments of the central agricultural region . £14 Os. per ton. 

In the Little Russian governments ... ... ... £13 2s. 

In the Middle Volga governments ... ... ... ... £13 o s> 

The prices for all kinds of hemp during recent years have perceptibly risen in all 
the principal Russian hemp markets. 

The turnover in the external trade of Russia in hemp fibre is very considerable, 
although the proportions are not so great as in the flax trade. 

During the last five years Russia exported abroad about 40,000 tons of hemp and 
more than 8,000 tons of hemp tow, of a total value of ^1,058,000. 

The principal market for these products is Germany, which takes nearly three- 
quarters of the total quantity of hemp exported by Russia, and is followed by 
Great Britain. 

As regards hemp seed (of the total quantity obtained, 6,000,000 cwts., according 
to an average obtained in the years 1896 to 1900), the export of seed during recent 
years was only 258,000 cwts., the value of which amounted to ;£! 00,000; but, in addi¬ 
tion to this, Russia exports large quantities of oil cake manufactured from hemp seed 
amounting to an average of 355,000 cwts. per annum, the value of which is a little 
under ^£105,000. 

Local prices for hemp seed in the autumn of 1900 at the chief centres of 
production were about 7s. 2d. per cwt. 

The cultivation of other industrial plants, such as rape, sunflower, poppy, mustard, 
and others is carried on in considerably more restricted areas, and consequently their 
value in Russian economy is considerably less than that of flax and hemp. 

The rape and allied varieties which are chiefly cultivated in the southern and 
scutb-western governments (Kherson, Kiev, Poltava, and Podolsk) belong to the 
family cl the cruciferse. These governments embrace more than three-quarters of the 
total area throughout the Empire which is sown with these plants. 

The cultivation of the rape differs from that of hemp in being almost exclusively 
engaged in by private landowners. The average yield per acre is 17 cwt of winter 
rape and 4cwt. of spring rape; and about 3 to 5 cwt. of other varieties of this plant. 

A portion of the harvest of the seeds of these plants is manufactured into oil 
within the Empire, while part is exported abroad; owing to the culture of the plants 
being confined to the south, the principal ports engaged in the export of the seed are 
Odessa, Rostov-on-the-Don, and Nikolaev. 
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The total annual quantity of rape seed exported of late years was about 1,451,000 
cwt In addition, however, Russia exports large quantities of rape cake— t.e., about 
967,300 of the value of ^131,700. The principal markets are Great Britain and 

Gemianj. local for rape seed in the year 1900 were about 9s. 3d. per cwt. in 

South-Western Russia, 8s. 7d. in Little Russia, and an average of 6s. 6d. per cwt. in 

Novorossia (New Russia). , 

The cultivation of mustard is centred in the Izantzm district of the government 

of Saratov (in the neighbourhood of the Germany colony of Sarepta), in the adjoining 
part of the government of Astrakhan, and in the Don province. The seed is pressed for 
the oil or ground for table mustard ; but possesses no significance as an article of export. 

Canulina Saliva Cranlz Mayagrum Sativum I. is also a member of the 
cruciferous family of plants. It is cultivated in very small quantities, principally in 
•some of the governments of Little Russia, of Western Novorossia, and in the south¬ 
western governments of the Empire. The cultivation, however, has lately exhibited 
a marked increase. The seed is manufactured into oil, which is used for food, lhe 
average price of the seed at Kiev, where the trade centres during the five years 1895 
to 1899, was 5s. 3d. per cwt. 

The poppy ( Pa paver somttiferum L.) is cultivated almost in every part of Russia, 
but in verv inconsiderable quantities, being usually confined to kitchen gardens. In 
some regions, however, and principally in Little Russia, the south-western, and the 
southern central governments, the poppy is grown as a field plant. 

Of the several varieties of poppy the most common are what are known as blind 
poppv, the seed-vessels of which are closed; “loose” poppy, which has orifices in the 
capsule through which the seeds escape; and “white” poppy, the seeds of which are 
white—the latter being considerably less popular owing to its being more exacting 
in the matter of soil and possessing a less secure market. The average harvest o 
poppy per acre is estimated at 7 cwt., although the crops vary very considerably. I he 
seed is manufactured into oil; small quantities are exported abroad, while a portion 
used for the manufacture of dainties and drugs. The average local price of poppy- 
seed is 12s. 4d. per cwt. 

The sunflower ( Helianthus annus L.) is one of the most important industrial 
plants. It is cultivated for the seed, which is chiefly manufactured into oil foi the 
table. Large quantities of the seed are also consumed as a dainty by the common 
people. Two kinds are therefore cultivated, the one for oil, the other for the kernel, 
the former being far the more important. 

The plant is grown exclusively in the black earth zone, where it occupies an 
area of 713,800 acres, being cultivated in all the governments situated within the 
zone. There is, however, considerable variety in the extent to which the plant is 
cultivated in separate governments, some of them only appropriating a few hundred 
acres and others hundreds of thousands of acres to the culture. I he principal area o 
the cultivation of the sunflower is the eastern portion of the black earth zone an', 
especially, the governments of Voronej (264,760 acres), Saratov (236,970 acrts.i 
Tambov (70,910 acres), and part of that of Samara (30,060 acres), in which govern¬ 
ments 602,700 acres are thus annually placed under sunflowers, or 83 per cent, ot tie 
total area devoted to the cultivation of the plant. 
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In addition, considerable quantities are sown in the government of Kursk (42,000 
acres, or 5.5 per cent, of the total area of cultivation of sunflowers), in the Don province 
(21,320 acres, or 3 per cent.), and in the government of Kharkov (14,680 acres, or 
2 per cent.). 

The mills where the seed is pressed for the oil are situated in the same regions 
where the plants are grown, the greatest number—about 80 per cent, of the whole— 
being situated in the governments of Voronej and Saratov. The total number of 
such mills is estimated at 150. The annual quantity of seed manufactured into oil 
about the middle of the last decade was about 1,604,000 cwt., which yielded close 
upon 225,700 cwt. of oil, valued at about ^343,800. It should be observed that the 
quantity produced is steadily increasing in consequence of the extension of the area 
under cultivation and the number of oil mills engaged to some portion of North 
Caucasus, where the industry did not exist before. 

Neither the seed nor the oil are at all important as articles of export, being 
mainly consumed in the country; the residual oilcake, however, is exported in large 
quantities, which are rapidly increasing, as will be seen from the following table:— 



Cwts. 

Value. 

Exported — 1898 ... 

. 899,700 

£196,300 

1899 . 

. 1,812,100 

£391,100 

1900 . 

. 2,594,300 

£615,900 


The selling price of sunflower oil at the centres of production in the autumn of 
1900 was about 6s. 7d. per cwt. In the ports of shipment in the Baltic the price of oil 
was ^1 13s. per cwt. and 4 s. 6d. per cwt. of the oilcake. 


V. Morachevsky. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PASTURES . 

Total area and distr ibution by regions . Different kinds of pastures and peculiar qualities 
op the hay obtained. Time and methods of haymaking. Export and import. 

Temporary pastures . Gradual development. Kind of grass sown in different 

regions. Place occupied by grass in different rotations. Time and methods of 
solving and haymaking. Yields. Culture of grass seeds. Export and import. 
Local prices. 

HT HE land under grass including temporary and permanent pastures, in the fifty gov- 
-*• emments of European Russia extends to about 145,581,300 acres, or 16.4 per cent, 
of the whole area of this part of the Empire. The actual acreages of the grass lands 
in each group of governments, and also the percentage proportions of the whole area 
which these acreages are equal to, are as follows:— 

I.—Black Earth Region. 

Percentage ot 


Central Agricultural Governments ... 


Area in Acres. 
i , 14 1 ,67o 


Whole Area. 

10.0 

Middle Volga Governments ... 


12,073,071 


11.8 

Lower Volga Governments ... 


31,615,696 


33.6 

Novorossia Governments 


26,551,685 


22.7 

South-Western Governments 


3,852,075 


9.9 

Little Russian Governments ... 


3,660,772 


10.0 

Total 

... 

84,900,974 


16.2 

II.— Outside of Black 

Earth Region. 


Industrial Governments 


Area in' Acres. 
12,672,453 


Percentage of 
Whole Area. 

18.0 

Bieloroussky Governments ... 


7,967,74) 


14.4 

Litovsky Governments 


6,008,044 


21.3 

Lake Governments ... 


8,672,028 


10.9 

Baltic Governments ... 


8,456,023 


39.2 

Oural Governments. 


10,673,104 


9.3 

Northern Governments . 


6,220,950 


2.1 

Total 


60,680,342 


16.6 

Total for all fifty Governments 


145,581,316 


16.4 


It is seen, on comparing the percentages stated above with the percentage 

proportion of the land under arable cultivation or under forest, that the grass lands 

are more evenly dstributed than either of the others. From the above table it is also 
seen that the largest proportions of grass lands are met with in the Baltic governments 
(39.2 per cent.), the Lower Volga governments (33.6 per cent.), the Novorossia 
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governments (22.7 per cent.), and the Litovsky governments (22.3 per cent.). The 
proportion of grass lands in the remaining regions varies from 2.1 per cent, in the 
northern governments to 14.4 per cent, in the Bieloroussky governments. The grass 
lands of Russia are classified into the following groups, according to their soil, 
situation, and the kind of their herbage. 

1. Lands overflowed annually (just as happens along the banks of the Nile). 

2. Low-lying grass lands, which, though situated in slight hollows, are not 
sufficiently wet to yield bog hay. 

3. Marshy lands. 

4. Woody grass lands; these are lands with occasional trees, the presence of which 
influences the species of the component grasses. 

5. So-called “ dry ” grass lands; these are lands in the level country without marsh 
or trees, and which are never overflowed by the rivers. 

6. Steppe pastures. 

7. Temporary pastures. 

The hay produced by each class has distinct characteristics, and is of necessity 
sold separately. The overflowed lands are the most valuable, and are frequently met 
with along the banks of the large rivers, especially in the north, north-west, and 
Volga regions, but also in the governments situated on the river Dniepr. The low- 
lying grass lands are to be found in almost all the regions, but they produce forage 
plants inferior to those grown on the overflowed lands. I he marshy grass lands 
are for the most part situated in the northern and western parts of the Empire, and 
on account of the rapidly-extending adoption of drainage their area is annually 
diminishing. T he “ dry ” lands are, however, more extensively met with than any 
of the others, being the prevailing kind throughout nearly the whole of the central 
zone, and occupying also a great part of the black earth region and of the country 
outside that region. Steppe pastures are met with chiefly in the Novorossia and 
south-eastern governments, but their area is becoming less from year to year as more 
and more land is brought under the plough. 

Excepting drainage, almost no radical improvements in the management of grass 
lands have anywhere been accomplished, and it is only on a few estates that harrowing 
is done in spring to tear out moss; occasionally, however, seeds are sown to fill up 
blanks or to improve the quality of the pasture; irrigation is seldom attempted, and 
manuring is still more rarely practised. 

The time at which the hay harvest takes place, and also its duration, varies 
greatly in the different regions, and also in the same region according to the class 
of land. Haymaking is begun earliest in the Novorossia governments, where it 
usually takes place in the middle or end of May. In the other parts of the black 
earth region the hay is made mostly during the first three weeks of June. In the 
governments outside of the black earth region haymaking begins a little later, usually 
about the middle of June, and is finished in August. It may be mentioned that hay¬ 
making is always much later on the peasants’ farms than on the estates of pri\ate 
landowners. As a rule one cutting of meadow hay is obtained, and it is onh under 
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exceptionally favourable weather conditions that the aftermath is secured. In making 
the hay the* grass is first of all allowed to dry in the swathe. Then, if the weather 
be favourable, two or three swathes, according to the weight of the crop, are raked 
together and left for some time until the hay is ready to be put into ricks. It is 
often possible to rick hay the day after it has been cut. If the weather be wet, the 
hav is coiled and shaken out afterwards until it is sufficiently dry to be ricked. It 
is left in the ricks for a time, and then carted home to be stacked or stored in sheds. 

The yield of hay obtained from the different classes of grass lands varies greatly. 
It is, on the average per acre, 1 ton for overflowed meadows, 0.6 ton for low and 
marshy meadows, 0.5 ton for dry meadows, and 3 tons for sown meadows. 

The exportations and importations of hay by Russia are unimportant, the average 
quantity of hay exported annually during the last three years being only 2,332 tons, 
valued at about ^£4,983 (stg.); while the importations amounted to 1,504 tons, valued 
at ,£3,298 (stg.). The average price of hay in the black earth region, from 1896 to 
1900, was ,£1 10s. per ton, but prices ranged from as low as 4s. to as much as £5 
per ton; the average price outside of the black earth region during the same period 
was £ 1 12s. per ton, with minimum and maximum prices of 5s. and £6 5s. respec¬ 
tively. In the fifty governments of European Russia the average price was £1 10s., 
the minimum 4s., and the maximum £6 5s. per ton. 

Temporary Pastures. 

The practice of laying down land to pasture for short periods has greatly extended 
in Russia during the last ten years, not only on the estates of the landowners, but also 
on the farms of peasants, where the sowing of grass has now got beyond the experi¬ 
mental stage, and temporary pastures occupy a recognised place in the rotations, and 
in consequence the old three years’ shift—(1) bare fallow, (2) winter-sown rye or 
wheat, whichever was best suited to the climate, and (3) a spring-sown white crop—has 
in many places been given up, and rotations extending over four or more years have 
been adopted instead. 

The further extension of this practice on the farms of peasants is in some places 
hindered because, 

Firstly, the peasants may only possess sufficient land to grow, under the three- 
course shift, the grain for their own requirements, and therefore cannot adopt a 
rotation including several years’ grass. 

Secondly, there may be no old pasture available to bring under the plough, and thus 
increase the area of arable land. 

Thirdly, the land owned by the various families often runs in long, narrow strips 
in order that each family may get a share of good and bad land alike, and when this 
is so, no one can profitably depart from the system followed by the other members 
of the same community. 

I ourthly, grass and clover seeds are often toe costly for the peasants. 

I 4 ifthly, the peasants may lack the necessary experience, and if so, cannot obtain 
it unless the private landowners set the example. 
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In addition to these causes the more general adoption of rotations in which the 
land is laid down to grass for some years is further prevented in the west and south¬ 
west governments by the existence of servitudes or rights possessed by the private 
landowners, to whom the land previously belonged, to use the land occupied by the 
peasants for various purposes, chiefly grazing. 

Finally, in many localities it is unnecessary to lay down land to grass because 
the farms obtain an adequate supply of fodder from the natural pastures. 

The sowing of “ artificial grasses ” was commenced in Poland in the last century, 
earlier than in any other part of the Empire, but it has also been practised for a 
considerable time in the Baltic and in a few of the eastern governments, and in these 
places rotations of more than four courses have been followed for many years both 
on the estates of the private landowners and on the farms of the peasants. During 
the last few years the practice of sowing “ artificial grasses ” has been largely adopted 
in the industrial region, where it is now customary on the peasants' farms, and has 
become so firmly established that in many villages the old three-course shift has given 
place to rotations of longer duration. The same thing is noticed in other regions, 
e.g., the Lake and the Bieloroussky regions, and also in the central governments of 
the black earth region, with the exception of the steppe portions, and in these govern¬ 
ments an increasing area of land is annually sown with “ artificial grasses.” 

A great many species of grasses, clovers, and other forage plants are cultivated 
in Russia, but experience has shown the varieties best adapted to local climatic 
conditions in the different regions. Thus red clover thrives best in the centre of 
European Russia, where it is sown alone; a mixture of red clover and timothy is 
sown in the north; in the west in addition to red clover lup'nes also do well; 
while for the south-west and extreme south lucerne, and also, but in lesser degree, 
sainfoin and bristle grass are the most suitable. Red clover ( Trifolium fratense) 
is usually sown in mixture with timothy (PMcum firatcnse), and this is the mixture 
most commonly met with in all the governments outside of the black earth region, 
but it is also largely used in the central part of the black earth region, and with other 
plants in addition is sown in those portions of the black earth region that are not 
actually steppes. Clover sown alone is the chief forage crop in the Vistula and 
Baltic regions, in the Litovsky and Bieloroussky governments, and to some extent also 
in the west half of the central agricultural region. Timothy is occasionally sown alone 
in the eastern half of the government of Vologda, but also sometimes in the industrial 
region, and in a few places in the governments of Orel and Koursk. hite or Dutch 
clover (Trifolium repens ), Alsike (Trifolium hybridnm ), and Crimson clover (Trifolium 
incarnatum) are rarely sown. The forage plant most largely sown in the regions em¬ 
bracing the southern steppe governments, the Northern Caucasus, and Transcaucasus is 
lucerne (Mcdicago sativa). Lucerne, as well as other forage plants, is- also sown in several 
governments of Poland, in the south-w'estern region, and in those places in the Little 
Russian governments w r hich are near Poland. In the Fergan and Syr-Darya provinces 
1 urkestan lucerne ” has been cultivated for a long time. Sainfoin (kedysarum 
Onobrychis sativa) is chiefly sown in Little Russia ? and also in a few places near 
that region. Bristle grass (Sctaria germanicd) is an exceedingly hardy plant which 
thrives in almost any climate, and on this account it can be successfully cultivated 
even in the latitudes of the government of Moscow, but it does specially well in the 
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steppe region. It is the grass most largely sown in the Novorossia governments, 
in the Kouban province, and also in other southern governments. Brome grass 
(Bromus incrmis) is mostly cultivated in those parts of the black earth region which 
are adjacent to the Volga, and also in a few places of the central region. Rye grasses, 
and oat-like grasses (grasses of the genera Zolium and arena) are not at all exten¬ 
sively sown. Small areas are, however, sown with rye grass in the Vistula region, 
in the Caucasus, on the coast of the Black Sea. Of the remaining grasses the 
various fescues (genus, Festuca ), cocksfoot (Dactylis glomerata\ meadow foxtail 
(Alopecurus pratensis ), and others are almost always sown in mixture. Vetch (i Vicia 
saliva) is, as a rule, sown along with oats, and is very extensively cultivated on the 
arable land of the western half of the zone outside the black earth region, and also 
in those central parts of the black earth region which are not steppe lands. The two 
species of lupine (genus, Buphius). yellow and blue, are extensnely sown in the central 
part of Poland and in a few western governments of European Russia, where they are 
grown on sandy soils as green manure, for which they are especially suitable on account 
of the power they possess in common with other leguminous plants of enriching the 
soil in nitrogenous matter. Of the remaining forage plants the following may be noted 
as being sown fairly frequently in the localities mentionedSpergula (. Spergula 
arvensis ), in some parts of the governments of Grodno, Nizhni-Novgorod, and Sim¬ 
birsk; seradella (Ornithopus saliva), in the Vistula and Litonia governments; and, 
lastly, forage maize (called in Russia horse-tooth maize on account of the shape of 
the grain), which is made into ensilage and fed to cattle, in the south-western region, 
and in a few places in the governments of Novorossia, Little Russia, and the Vistula. 
u Artificial grasses ” are almost invariably sown in the second or third years after the 
fallow break, in which the manure is applied. I hey are rarely sown in the first, and 
still more rarely in the fourth, year after manuring. Pasture is only manured directly 
when it has been sown out with winter corn after manured fallow break. Pastures are 
very rarely top-dressed with light manures, but crops of leguminous forage plants, 
especially clovers, sometimes receive light applications of gypsum during the first 
or second year after they have been sown. Seeds are generally sown over a com 
crop, especially over spring oats and barley, or winter rye and wheat. If sown with 
a spring com crop, the seeds are sown immediately after the grain, from the middle 
of March in the south-western governments until the beginning of June in the zone 
outside of the black earth region. When the seeds are sown over a wdnter grain crop, 
the sowing is either done in early spring, immediately after the snow r s have melted 
that is generally in the last week of March—or they are sown in the autumn, late 
enough to prevent their germination before the winter, as otherwise the young plants 
w'ould be killed by the heavy frosts. 

The quantity of seed sown varies greatly in different places, but the following 
figures represent the ordinary limits of variation in the amounts sown of each plant 
mentioned:— 


Clover 

Timothy 

Lucerne 

Sainfoin 

Vetch 


From 12 to 27 lbs. per acre. 

, y 1 1 tO 27 , , it 

,, 20 to 40 ,, „ 

Up to 160 ,, >> 

From 80 to 200 ,, »» 
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During the time that the land is under pasture no special care is bestowed 
upon it. It is, however, sometimes harrowed in early spring, and also occasionally 
after mowing. If the land is very foul, hand-w’eeding is sometimes done, or thistles 
are cut. 

Although the plants dealt with above are all subject to the attacks of various 
insects and parasitic fungi, still no very serious harm is done to them. Much greater 
damage is caused by the higher vegetable parasite, dodder (Cuscuta Trifolium ), and 
also, though more rarely, “ strangle-weed ” (Orobanche). In order to prevent the 
attack of these parasites the seeds are carefully cleaned by the method employed by 
Reber Bros. Should the parasites appear in the fields, the affected spots are isolated 
by small trenches, and the grass on them is burned. 

Land under rotation is not usually allowed to lie in grass longer than three or, 

at the most, four years, but in other cases—for example, a special field of lucerne 

this period is often extended to ten or more years. Red clover when sow 7 n alone is 
generally left for two years, but is also sometimes left for three years, in which case 
it is cut in the first two years and grazed in the third year. Clover and timothy in 
mixture only lie for three years. Sainfoin, when grown in rotation, is usually left one, 
two, or three years, seldom for a longer period, because, as time goes on, its yield 
greatly diminishes. Lucerne is left for ten or twelve years when it is sown in special 
lots, but if sown in the fields under rotation, it is not allowed to lie more than three 
or four years. The number of cuttings obtained in the season depends greatly upon 
the weather. If it be favourable, extra cuttings are often got. Red clover gives one 
or two mow'ings, and only exceptionally does it give more; in dry years, and very 
often in the second year after being sown, clover only yields one cutting, after which 
it is either grazed or ploughed up and followed by a crop of com. Sainfoin generally 
gives one cutting, rarely twu; lucerne gives from two to four cuttings. The first 
mowdng is generally done about the middle of May, and the successive cuttings at 
intervals of from four to six weeks thereafter. Forage plants are dried and harvested 
in much the same way as has already been described under hay, except that they 
require more careful handling in order to minimise the loss of leaves and flowers as 
much as possible. The plants are allowed to lie as they are cut until stems from 
the bottom layers of the sw r athe yield no juice when tightly squeezed between the 
finger and thumb. The clover hay is then ricked, although it still contains a con¬ 
siderable percentage of moisture ,and it is left in these ricks until it is ready to be 
put into bairns^ when the ricks are conveyed to the farms on trolleys. By this means 
the crop is secured with the smallest amount of turning and working, and loss is to 
a great extent obviated. The making of brown or “ heated ” hay, and also the making 
of ensilage, is hardly ever attempted in Russia. Forage plants are sometimes fed 
green, and for this purpose a mixture consisting of vetch, red clover, and lucerne is 
often used. 

1 he yields obtained from the various forage plants vary very greatly, and depend 
on the w’eather, the number of cuttings in the season, and on many other factors. 

1 hus, the yield of red clover varies from 12 cwts. to 3 tons 10 cwts. per acre per 
annum or even more. Lucerne varies from 18 cwts. ro about 4 tons; Sanfoin from 
12 cwts. to 2 tons; and vetch from 18 cwts. to 1 ton 10 cw 7 ts. As a rule the farms 
on which forage plants are grown produce sufficient seed for their own requirements, 
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but if not, the balance is purchased either from local stores or from abroad. The 
cultivation of forage plants with the sole object of selling the seed is conducted on 
some farms, notably in the south-western. Vistula, and Baltic governments, but also 
on a few peasants’ farms in the industrial region. An idea of the extent to which 
this special branch of agriculture is followed in Russia may be obtained when it is 
remembered that the average total quantity of forage plant seeds annually conveyed 
by the Russian railways during the years 1894 to 1898 was over 41,500 tons. The 
greater part of this quantity passes over the south-western railways, and most of the 
consignments on these railways are for exportation. I he larger proportion of the 
seed is exported via Libau, Riga, Odessa, and Alexandrovo, but a certain proportion 
also passes through Sossnovitz, Warsaw, St. Petersburg, and a few other places. The 
average quantities and values of the exportations of seeds of forage and pasture 
plants during the last three years were as follows:— 


Tons. Value. 

Clover . 4,317 ... £200,693 

Timothy. 171 ... £4,211 

Vetch . 11,202 ... £58,676 

Lupin . 5,662 ... £19,303 

Other forage plants ... ... 5,051 ... £24,668 


The importation of seeds of forage plants cannot be stated, as in the returns 
all kinds of seeds are entered together. The local prices of seeds are subject to 
great fluctuations, depending on the kind of harvest, on the quality, and other causes. 
The prices per cvvt. of red clover vary from 27s. to 70s.; of timothy, from 21s. to 105s.; 
of lucerne, from 42s. to 115s.; of sainfoin, from 9s. 6d. to 57s.; and of vetch, from 
5s. to 12s. 6d. 


M. Faas. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

horticulture. ■ 

Chief localities for fruit growing. Total area of fruit gardens and their distribution by 
different regions. Kinds of fruit. Average crop. Preparation. Trade. Export 

and import. Noticeable development of fruit culture. 

T HE huge territory of the Russian Empire is very different in its various parts, not 
only in its natural conditions—climate, character of the soil—but also in its 
economical conditions density of population, state of means of communication, degree 
of development of industry, and so on. The cultivation of fruit throughout the Empire 
varies according to the degree of the development and economic importance of the 
different areas, and also according to the kind of fruit which is grown in these. ' 

Ihus in the extreme North and North-East of Russia, in consequence of the 
severe climate, the population is almost entirely deprived of the possibility of having 
an) truit plantations on their farms. The northern frontier for the cultivation of fruit 
trees in Russia closely coincides with the isotherm of the year. Beginning in the west 
at the Gulf of Bothnia, it extends eastwards to the Island of Balaam, then to the Bieloe 
and Koumenskoe Lakes, passes through the south of the district of Nikolsk in the 
government of Vologda, and ends a little south of the towns of Viatka and Perm. 
Immediately north of the above-mentioned line fruit plantations are rare and are 
poorly cultivated, bruit gardens are merely common appendages to farms beyond 
(or north of) the line which begins on the coast of the Gulf of Finland, and goes on 
to Jamburg and Torzhok, passes above Novgorod, Perejaslavl, Viazniki, Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod, Malmyzh, and thence passes to the south-east. Towards the south and sout-east 
ol the Empire on this line, the degree of horticultural development is, generally 
speaking, progressing. 

I he principal centre for industrial fruit-growing in Russia is the Crimean peninsula, 
and principally the mountainous parts of it, which embrace the whole of the Jalta 
district, the southern half of the district of Simferopol, and part of the adjoining 
district of beodosia. In the whole mountainous district of the Crimea about 16,200 
acres are used for fruit gardens. These give on an average nearly 322,000 cwt. of 
Iruit, the principal part of which (more than 161,000 cwt.) is sent by rail to the North 
ol Russia. Every year representatives of the large firms in the capitals go to buy 
fruit in the Crimea, and leave the horticulturists there more than £106,000 for fruit 
purchased. Besides that, there are several first-class preserve factories in the Crimea, 
which during the course of a vear utilise more than 33,000 cwt. of fresh fruit valued at 
£ 21 , 200 . 

According to its economic importance, the second fruit-growing region is the 
south-western district and Bessarabia, which play an important part in our fruit trade, 
although from a technical point of view horticulture is decidedly less developed there 
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than in the Crimea, and still less in the Vistula and Baltic regions, which have not 
yet been described. In this region the total area occupied by gardens extends to 
about 405,000 acres, of which the space occupied by gardens comprises in the govern¬ 
ments of Bessarabia and Podolsk, as compared with the whole area of land, more 
than 1 per cent., in the government of Kiev 0.8 per cent., and in the last government 
which forms this region, that of Volyn, still less, £ per cent. The governments of 
Bessarabia and Podolsk occupy an important place in the production of dried fruits, 
and their conveyance to the home markets of the Empire: more than 322,000 cwt. of 
dried fruits are conveyed yearly by the south-western railway line—that is, 30 to 40 
per cent of the whole quantity of that produced by all the Russian railways. 

A large development of horticulture is to be found in the Vistula and Baltic 
governments, where in consequence of the good climate, and of the sympathy shown 
by the population for this branch of agriculture and their experience in it, fruit-growing 
has attained a very high degree of technical development. In the above-mentioned 
region there are more than fifteen model fruit nurseries which are well-known through¬ 
out Russia; good gardeners are sent from here in great numbers in every direction. 

Then horticulture is extended, although in a lesser degree, in the Litovsky and 
Bieloroussky governments, with the exception of those regions in them where it is 
rendered impossible by the condition of the soil. 

As to the other spaces of European Russia, horticulture exists in the greater 
portion of them principally for household requirements, and is of scarcely any im¬ 
portance commercially, although even here there are a few 7 regions where, thanks to 
some favourable condition or other, fruit-growing has become an important branch of 
agriculture. Among these regions the first place is taken by the fruit-growing of the 
central Volga. Horticulture is greatly developed here on the mountainous bank of 
the Volga, within the governments of Saratov and Simbirsk, and partly in Kazan. 
The gardens belong almost exclusively to the peasants, and often form their principal 
means of livelihood. Prom a technical point of view, horticulture is imperfect here, 
because the peasants’ nurseries usually supply plants which are not highly cultivated, 
but which are available to all because of their price. The peasant gardeners and 
their saplings of Saratov are known throughout a great part of European Russia. 
The government of Koursk in the black earth district, the governments of Tschemigov 
and Poltava in Little Russia, and the government of Kaluga in the industrial district 
may be named among the other regions which are of more or less importance in 
fruit-growing. 

In the Caucasus horticulture is most developed on the Black Sea coast; this 
narrow' region, w r hich has an almost tropical climate, thanks to the way in which the 
Caucasus mountains protect it from the north-east and east winds, and to other 
conditions, is suitable for the growing of the most tender and exacting kinds of 
fruit. In the hilly places of the Transcaucasus there is a great development in horti¬ 
culture; here the fruit cultivated is principally of local origin. In that part of the 
Caucasus which belongs to the steppes horticulture has only lately become of any 
economic importance. 

As to Asiatic Russia, the principal part of it is Siberia, only the south part of 
which is suitable for horticulture. Here local varieties of apples, gooseberries, and 
apricots grow; while the rest of Siberia produces a large quantity of cedar nuts and the 
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berry “oblepikha.” The Central Asiatic dominions are for the most part quite 
unfavourable for gardens, but in the east and south, on the sides of the mountains 

and in the river valleys, there is a great development of horticulture. Fruit trees_ 

apples, pears, cherries, and even more delicate fruits, such as almonds, pomegranates, 
.peaches, etc.; grow here in the gardens and in the natural forests. Stone fruits here 
excel in quality the best European sorts. The total exportation of fruit and nuts from 
this region is often up to 044,000 cwt. 

The horticulture of the several regions varies greatly. Whereas in the gardens 
of Northern Russia only half-wild apples and cherries grow, and in the central and 
eastern parts only hardy varieties capable of enduring the severe climate are cultivated, 
in the west, and especially the south-west, most of the European kinds of apples and 
pears succeed very well, and in the Crimea, on the Black Sea coast of the Caucasus 
.and Transcaucasus, such delicate fruits as peaches, pomegranates, lemons, oranges, 
almonds, etc., grow quite easily. 

The fruit tree most largely spread throughout Russia is the apple, whose northern 
boundary of growth coincides with the above-given line of horticulture in the Empire. 

The number of kinds of apples is large in Russia—exceeding 200. This may be 
explained by the great mixture of nomenclatures, as of the above-mentioned' 200 
kinds, there may be, strictly speaking, about 100 to 120 which are really different from 
•each other. 

The apples of the greatest importance in trade are the winter and autumn kinds, 
they are more easily kept and bear transport better than the summer kinds, so that 
in most fruit farms where the sale of fruit is of commercial importance there has been 
a tendency, during the last twenty years, to replace summer apples by autumn and 
winter kinds. The principal centre for growing autumn kinds is in the north-eastern 
half of Russia, and for the growing of winter kinds the south-western. 

As to the diverse kinds which are more widely dispersed, the first place must be 
given to autumn apples, under which head, according to their extension, the following 
may be given:—Antonovka, Aport, Titovka, Borovinka, Plodovitka, Korobovka, 
Tchemoje Derevo, Stklianka, Scroot, Arkad, Arabka, and many others. It remains 
to name the regions where the most usual sorts are growing, and where the first place 
is taken by the Antonovka. The prevalence of Antonovka over all the other sorts 
is mostly remarked in the central districts, and also in the regions of the central and 
lower Volga. The region of the extension of Aport apples nearly coincides with 
that of the Antonovka, but it is far below the latter in quantity. The Titovka is 
mostly cultivated in the central district, in the south of the industrial, and in the south¬ 
west of the Lake region, and also in the Baltic region and the places adjoining the 
above-mentioned regions. The Borovinka apples are greatly cultivated in the central 
part of Russia. The Plodovitka apples are the principal kind in the region of the 
•central Volga. The Korobovka prevail in the gardens of the governments of Moscow, 
Smolensk, and St. Petersburg. The Stklianka apples have Little Russia as their 
centre of extension. Black Wood and Scroot apples are mostly met with in the 
gardens of the central and partly in the lower Volga. 

The principal kinds of winter apples are Reinette and Anis—the former in the 
•South and South-West of Russia, the latter in the North and Centre of Russia. Besides 
these, the Skryzhapel and Babooshkino apples must be counted among the most usual 
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winter kinds. Both these are mostly met with in the gardens m the north of the 
central district and the south-western portion of the industrial district. Other varieties 
are the Stettingen (mostly in the extreme south and west), the Oood Peasant, the 
Vargoonok, the Tyrolka, and the Sinap (which is the principal apple in the Crimea). 

The principal kinds of summer apples are the different sorts of Naliv (which are 
to be found nearlv everywhere) and Kalville (which are the prevalent sort in the 
wardens of the Northern Caucasus, the central parts of Novorossia, the government of 
Podolsk, and the Vistula region); then there are also the Bel (the centre ol its cultiva¬ 
tion the middle Volga region), the Grooshovka, the Brown, anti the Miron apples, etc. 

The second kind of orchard tree, according to its importance in the Russian 
fruit trade, is the pear, which is cultivated upon a far smaller part of the territory of 
Russia in Europe than the apple. The pear tree only prevails in the gardens of the 
Tauric government (and even then with the exception of the mountainous district of 
the Crimean peninsula), also in the Vistula region. Like the apple tree, it is cultivated 
among the south-western governments, and also in those of Little Russia and the 
central ones of Novorossia; farther towards the North and Last of Russia the cultiva¬ 
tion of the pear takes gradually smaller dimensions, and a line passing from Riga 
towards Vitebsk, Kaluga, Toula, Tambov, and further along the south-west of the 
government of Samara to the mouth of the Volga, represents the boundary of its 
industrial cultivation. Unlike the apples, the principal kinds of pears are those which 
ripen early—the summer and autumn kinds. In the group of summer kinds those 
which prevail in Russian gardens are the Pipless, the Doolia, the Limonka, the Sap- 
ejanka. the Spassovka. the Tonkovetka, the Vinevka, the Panny, and many others; to 
the group of autumn kinds belong the Bergamot, the Duchesse, the Forest Beauty, 
the Gliva, the Autumn Beurree, etc. As to winter pears, which only grow well in 
the extreme South and South-West of Russia, the principal kinds are the different 
sorts of Beurree and the St. Germain. 

The cultivation of plums has attained the greatest development in the south* 
western parts of Russia—in the government of Bessarabia and in the southern districts 
of the government of Kherson—where this tree is the principal one in the orchards; 
then plums are largely cultivated in the south-western region, in Little Russia, and in 
the district of the Don, where the plum is the principal tree in the gardens belonging 
to the peasants and small farmers. The northern boundary of the cultivation of 
plums is determined by a line passing through the centre of the governments of St. 
Petersburg, Novgorod, and Tver, through the town of Vladimir, and further towards 
the northern frontier of the governments of Tambov and Penza, and through the south 
of the government of Samara to the frontier of the government of Astrakhan. The 
principal kinds of plums are the Hungarian, the Mirabelle, and the Greengage. 

The boundaries of the cultivation of the cherry coincide with those of the apple. 
The principal kinds of cherry are the Vladimirskaia, the Spanish, and the Morelia. 
The wild cherry is cultivated mostly in the South of Russia—in Novorossia, in the 
Crimea, in the south of Little Russia, and in the north of the Caucasus. 

Other kinds of fruit trees—apricots, peaches, almonds, medlars, quinces, 
mooshmoola, pomegranates, etc.—grow in the open air for the most part only in the 
extreme South of Russia in the Caucasus (the coast of the Black Sea and the lrans- 
caucasus), and partly in Crimea and Turkestan. 
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As to fruit bushes, the principal one in Russia is the currant, which is met with 
in places of 67J deg. of northern latitude; then comes the gooseberry, which ripens 
in the North of Russia, but grows wild from the latitudes of Warsaw; and finally the 
forest raspberry (which grows everywhere), and the cultivated garden kinds which 
derive from it. Such bushes as the barberry and the blackberry (South Russia, the 
north part of the Caucasus, and Southern Siberia) are far less often cultivated in Russia. 

The northern and central zones of the Empire are the richest in berries. The 
principal are wild strawberries, garden strawberries, and huckleberries; besides that, 
in the North of Russia, a large quantity of bilberries, cranberries, and stone brambles 
grow in the marshy places of the Lake region—“ moroshka,” in Finland and the 
northern governments—“ mamoura,” or “ polenika ” (rubus arcticus), and in the central 
governments—brambleberries. 

The average crop of apples in Russia may be said to be 1.8 cwt., in some cases at 
the enormous variations of from 0.32 to 10 cwt. from one tree. The average crop of 
pears is 2.2 cwt. (varying from 0.16 to 10 cwt.); of plums, 0.64 cwt.; and of cherries, 
nearly 0.32 cwt. The average crop of the separate better-known kinds of apples and 
pears may be seen from the following table:— 


Average Crop from One Tree in Cwts. 


Apples. 


Pears. 


Antonovka 




2 

Pipless 

. 2, 2 

Aport 


... 


2, 3 

Bergamot ... 

. 2, 25 

Rcinette ... 




2, 3 

Beurr6e . 

. 2, 5 

Titorka ... 




3 



Anis 




2 



Borovinka 




1, 8 



Naliv 




2, 3 




In most places in Russia the sale of fruit is carried on in two ways. The first 
of these, which is the most usual, is the wholesale letting of the growing crop, the 
letting of it on lease for one harvest during one summer; a longer term for the lease 
of the crop of a garden is comparatively seldom met with. The contract payment, 
which may be so much per acre or so much per tree, or more often a lump sum for 
the whole garden, is extremely variable, and depends not only upon the dimensions 
of the expected harvest, but also on many other reasons—the age of the garden, the 
density of the trees, the assortment of fruit, the value of fruit in that locality, the 
position of the garden as regards the market for sale, and many others. The second 
way for the realisation of the crop is by selling the fruit by poods (361bs.), which the 
owners of the garden have themselves collected, on the premises. The independent 
sending of fruit to the market, without the intermediary of a merchant, is usually 
only practised by owners of small gardens, generally peasants. 

Summer kinds of fruit which cannot stand distant transport, and also those fruits 
which are of a lower quality, are mostly sold on the spot—in the surrounding villages, 
the neighbouring fairs and bazaars, etc. The more durable kinds of fruit are sent to 
the large centres of consumption, and principally to the two capitals, which receive, 
for instance, from 50 to 60 per cent, of the whole quantity of apples conveyed by 
the railways. Besides the capitals, the principal places for the destination of fruit 
are the towns of Kharkov, Riga, Warsaw, Odessa, Rostov, Kiev, Lodz, Nijni-Novgorod, 
o 
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and others. The total yearly conveyance of fresh fruit on the Russian railways is 
more than 1,612,000 cwt.; the conveyance of dried fruits is more than 967,000 cwt. 
The prevalent direction for the sale of fruit is from the south to the north of the 
Empire, although sometimes the fruit produce takes the opposite direction. 

Local prices of fruit vary greatly according to the crop (kind and quantity), the 
distance of the farm from the market, the time of sale, and many other conditions. 

The technical preparation of fruit and berries is only of importance in trade in 
a few regions of the Empire, but it is practised nearly everywhere for domestic use. 
The most common way of preparing fruit is by drying it The principal centres for 
the production of dried fruits—prunes—are the governments of Bessarabia and 
Podolsk, and partly the government of Kherson. In these regions more than 
322,000 cwt of dried fruits are, as alrady stated, prepared yearly. The drying of 
apples and pears is of some industrial importance in Little Russia, in the south of the 
central district, and in a few other places, although the mode of drying fruit here is 
generally extremely primitive; hence the quality of the products is not of the highest. 
The preparation of jam, cakes of fruit jelly, fruit syrups, etc., with an industrial object, 
is almost exclusively centred in the towns of St. Petersburg (here the large firms alone 
prepare more than 32,000 cwt. of jam a year), Simferopol, Kiev, Saratov, Moscow, 
Kharkov, Rjev, and several others. The principal and most standard preserve factories 
are in Simferopol (Abrikozov, Sons and Co., Einem and Co., Konstantinov, Karkonnov), 
which make more than 32,000 cwt. for the sum of .£21,200; the speciality of these 
factories is the preparation of stewed fruit, ordinary and dry jams, and also fruit purees. 

As has been mentioned before, the exchange of fruit by rail in the country itself 
can be estimated at 2,579,000 cwts., but so as to have a thorough idea of the extent 
of the inland fruit trade, it is indispensable to add that an enormous quantity of fruit 
is sent by water to the centres of consumption, and also on land by carts. Unfortun¬ 
ately there is no statistical information upon this point. 

Notwithstanding the large production of fruit, Russia belongs to those countries 
which have a larger importation than exportation of fruit, although those fruits which 
are imported are mostly those which grow very little in Russia. Thus during the 
past five years about 967,000 cwt. of fruit on an average has been imported into 
Russia, for the sum of _£530,000—^636,000; the importation of oranges and lemons 
alone composed 806,000 cwt., or 83 per cent, of the whole quantity imported; the other 
part was composed of other fresh fruit—64,000 cwt. almonds, 64,000 cwt. pistachios, 
and less than 32,000 cwt. grapes. 

Among the countries which send fresh fruit to Russia, the first place is taken by 
Italy, which exports to Russia on an average 419,000 cwt. of oranges and lemons; the 
second is Turkey (290,000 cwt.); and then come Persia and Germany. Persia exports 
chiefly almonds and pistachios to Russia. 

The exportation of fruit from Russia is quite unimportant as compared to its 
importation; during the last few years it has varied from 64,000 to 97,000 cwt, for 
a sum of .£47,600—_£63,500. The greater portion of exported fruit is sent to Finland 
and to Germany. Fruit is exported fresh as well as preserved, and also> dried, salted, 
and pickled. Besides fruit, Russia exports berries abroad—bilberries and cranbemes. 

In closing this article, it is necessary to remark that fruit-growing in the most 
parts of Russia is progressing very rapidly, in quality as well as in quantity. 
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Horticulture in Russia is one of the oldest branches of agriculture, and up to 
the beginning of the “ sixties ”•—that is, up to the time of the emancipation of the 
peasants—the fruit garden was a necessary part of every landlord's farm; but since 
slavery has been abolished, and the landlords have consequently been unable to 
obtain workmen cheaply, or even for nothing, as they used before, the keeping up of 
large gardens has on most estates become too burdensome. Therefore, the “ sixties ” 
and the early “ seventies ” were periods of great falling off in horticulture. But from 
the second part of the “ seventies," after the farmowners had gone through their period 
of transition, horticulture began to be a profitable branch of farming, thanks to the 
rapid growth of the towns, which had increased the demand for fruit, and the extension 
of the railway system, which had facilitated the conveyance of fruit to the places of 
their consumption. During the last ten years, peasants' horticulture has made great 
progress nearly all over Russia. The landowners' farms went on increasing principally 
in the western part of the Empire, especially in the north-west and in the Moscow 
region. Horticulture has made much less progress in the south-western region, where 
it has already attained its utmost limits. The conditions have been less favourable 
to the progress of horticulture on the landowners' estates in the central and eastern 
parts of the Empire. This is partly due to economic and partly to meteorological 
causes (as great drought and hard winters). In these regions fruit-growing has 
appreciably fallen off. 


W. Marachevsky. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

VITICULTURE AND WINE-MAKING. 

Regions of wine-growing. Latest improvement. Foreign and local species. Average yield 
°f S ra P e an< * wine P er acre ' Total area of vineyards. Prices. 

V INES can be grown in the open air in many parts of Russia, and it has been shown 
that they may be successfully cultivated as far north as Kaluga and Rigi. Viti¬ 
culture however, can only be carried on with profit to the south of latitude 49 deg. N. in 
European Russia, and going east from the Volga the boundary gradually descends to 
the Caspian Sea and the banks of the river Oural. The portion of European Russia 
suitable for wine-making on commercial lines thus includes the following places 
The governments of Bessarabia, Kherson, Ekaterinoslav, Taurida, the southern parts 
of the governments of Podolsk and Astrakhan, the Don province, the extreme south of 
the government of Saratov (Sarepta), and the Caucasus. In the Central Asiatic 
dominions of Russia the boundary of the wine-making country passes through all the 
provinces of Transcaspian, Syr Darya, and Senirietchensk, and, lastly, in the 
extreme east this boundary passes through the Amur region, though it may be men¬ 
tioned that in this region no serious attempt at wine-making has as yet been made, wine 
having hitherto been made from the wild vine, “ Vitis amurensis,” found in the forests. 

Except on the south coast of the Crimea, full advantage has not as yet been 
taken of the suitability of many of the regions in Russia for wine-making, and every¬ 
where enormous areas adapted for viticulture have up till now been either waste land 
or devoted to the growth of less valuable crops. There are, therefore, undoubtedly 
great possibilities in store for Russian vine-growing, and it is satisfactory to note 
that the industry is extending from year to year. During recent years the cultivation 
of the vine has not only been extending, but, while formerly it was conducted in most 
places on a small scale and in a primitive manner, merely to supply the wants of the 
grower or consumers in his immediate neighbourhood, now, since its pecuniary aspect 
has become of importance, the methods practised have been greatly improved. This 
change was brought about by general economic conditions, e.g.> better means of com 
munication, and as a consequence the reduction of the distance between the vine 
regions and the northern consumers, the increase in the demand, etc. In some places 
(Bessarabia, the Don, and Terskaia provinces, and part of the Eastern Transcaucasus) 
the improved modes of cultivation rendered necessary by the existing conditions ha\e 
not yet been adopted in the peasants’ vineyards, and in them, therefore, little or no 
progress has been made, but in those belonging to private landowners, and in whic 
the vines are cultivated on rational principles, great advances have been ma e. 
Good progress has also been made in viticulture in those places where, although t 
conditions of soil and climate were favourable, it has until recently scarcely been 
practised. Among these places may be mentioned, firstly, in Novorossia, the govern 
ments of Kherson, Ekaterinoslav, and the northern continental parts of the aunC 
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government, where until comparatively recently there were very few inhabitants, and 
these had no knowledge of viticulture, and where the industry has consequently been 
started but lately; secondly, the Black Sea government, in which viticulture used to 
be extensively carried on by the Circassians, but on account of their emigration to 
Turkey early in the “ sixties ” and the subsequent desolation of the country it was 
almost forgotten. During the last few years it has been increasing greatly once more, 
as a result of the inducements offered by the Government to Russian capital and 
Russian colonists in this place. 

Viticulture is now, however, in a very backward condition in those places which 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century were the principal wine-making districts 
of Russia, viz., the Don province and Astrakhan government, and the Kizliar district 
of the Terskaia province. Viticulture was developed there to a great extent by the 
efforts of the Government* and flourished because of the lack of competition; there¬ 
fore, when early in the nineteenth century the old wine-making regions of Bessarabia, 
the Transcaucasus, and even the Crimea became united to the Empire, the provinces 
above mentioned no longer occupied a privileged position; they soon lost ground, 
and now they are much less important than formerly. Wine-making in the Crimea 
is now in its turn passing through a severe crisis on account of the competition of 
Bessarabian and Caucasian wines. 

It may be well now to pass to a description of the different regions suitable for 
vine-growing. Bessarabia is a very old wine-making region, wine having been first 
made there in the time of the Greek colonists* several centuries before Christ. In 
this region the modes of cultivation practised and the methods employed in the making 
of wines are very primitive, most growers still doing just as the ancients did. The 
vines cultivated are of local varieties, easily propagated, free-growing and fruitful, 
so that although the wine they yield is weak, still, in spite of the want of care and 
attention given to the vines, a fair vintage is obtained. The varieties most commonly 
met with are:— 

1. White —Alba moustoz, Plavaia, Jigarda-alba, Francouscha. 

2. Black —Niagra rara, Poma Niagra batouta, Francouscha Niagra. 

Very little trouble is taken to obtain wine of good quality, and methods of 
vine-growing employed are apt to spoil the wine. The vineyards are planted on 
fertile black earth soil* and the vines are given plenty of room Sometimes there are 
not more than 300 to the acre, and the system followed in preparing the wine is of 
the simplest kind. Under these conditions the peasants only obtain about 210 
gallons, worth about 3id. per gallon, from each acre of vineyard. Calculating the 
expenses at jQ 2 10s. per acre, including cost of labour, the net profit is the small 
sum of 8s. 6d. per acre per annum. But the vineyards of the private landowners, 
which are conducted on much more rational lines, are decidedly more profitable. They 
are planted with European varieties of grapes, such as Cabernet, Blue Portuguese, 
Garnet, Pineau, Semillion, Reissling, and others, yielding a good quality of light 
table wines, which can be sold at about Is. Id. per gallon, and, estimating the ex¬ 
penditure at ;£6 per acre, satisfactory profits are obtained. The experiments which 
have been carried out in this region on the cultivation of grapes for champagne, and 
which seem to promise much, must also be mentioned. 
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The best wine is obtained in two parts of Bessarabia. First, from the vineyards 
situated in that part of Bessarabia lying along the banks of the Dniestr and planted 
on hills remarkable for the stony character of the soil, which is also very rich in 
lime; and, secondly, from the many carefully-tended vineyards on the sandy soil 
in the south-east of the Akkerman district; the cultivation of vineyards in this district 
was started by the Swiss and other Western European colonists. The vineyards of 
Bessarabia cover altogether about 158,400 acres, and an annual vintage of over 
35,000,000 gallons is obtained from them. 

By far the greater part of the crop is made into wine, only a small quantity of 
the fruit is used for dessert, and very little distilling is done. Ninety per cent, of 
the vineyards in Bessarabia are in the southern parts of the region. 

In Novorossia—that is, in those parts of South Russia which have only recently 
become populated, viz., the governments of Kherson, Ekaterinoslav, and the northern 
parts of the Taurida government—the vineyards extend to about 27,600 acres. Viti¬ 
culture is a new departure in these places, and has not yet become firmly established, 
but it already gives promise of large profits in the future. Various methods of 
cultivation are being experimented with, and numerous varieties of grapes differing 
widely in their characteristics are grown, both the varieties and the modes of culti¬ 
vation being influenced by those prevailing in older wine-making regions. This being 
so, the crop and the prices of wine of necessity vary greatly. On an average, however, 
the yield is about 200 gallons of wine from every acre of vineyard, the value of the 
wine varying from 6d. to Is. per gallon, and the cost of production from jQZ 7s. to 
jQo per acre. Finally, in this region it is necessary to specially mention the cultivation 
of dessert grapes near Odessa, the vineyards on the sandy soil near the Dniepr, and, 
lastly, the great development of viticulture in the neighbourhood of Berdiansk. 

In the North Caucasus region, in the provinces of Tersk and Kouban, and the 
government of Stavropol, viticulture is in much the same condition as in South Russia 
There are in this region about 39,600 acres of vineyards, half of this area being in 
the Tersk province. In the eastern part of this region, however, viticulture has been 
carried on for a long time, and is, unfortunately, at present passing through a severe 
crisis, partly on account of the primitive methods of cultivation and low prices, and 
partly on account of the changed conditions of the market, due to the competition of 
other vine-growing regions. More than two-thirds of the quantity of grapes grown 
are used for dessert or for the distillation of brandy. The varieties are for the 
most part of obscure origin. In the western part of this region, as has already been 
indicated, viticulture is of recent development, but it has so far been extremely suc¬ 
cessful. Many of the grapes grown are of dessert varieties. Very good wine is, 
however, also made in the neighbourhood of Anapa. 

The Don province and the government of Astrakhan are the wine-making localities 
which were first annexed to the Russian Empire. The vineyards in the Don province 
now extend to nearly 7,200 acres, and in the government of Astrakhan to 2,400 acres. 
The vines are trained on espaliers, and are allowed plenty of space, usually only a few 
hundred to the acre. Vine-growing in the Don province suffered badly during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century from a series of severe winters, and also from 
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che competition of other wine-making localities, but recently its condition has begun 
to improve a little, and as the most improved methods of cultivation have now been 
adopted, it ought soon to regain its former reputation. About a fourth part of the 
whole crop in the Don province is used for dessert. The vineyards yield on an 
average about 165 gallons of wine per acre* worth from 6d. to Is. 6d. per gallon. 
The making of sparkling wines is extensively carried on in the Don province; the 
growth of dessert grapes is a speciality in the Astrakhan government, which exports 
about 3,440 tons annually; the quantity of wine made is consequently comparatively 
small, being only about 110,000 gallons per annum. The variety most esteemed is 
the “ thick-skinned ” grape. The varieties of grapes cultivated both in this govern¬ 
ment and in the Don province have been obtained by acclimatising varieties brought 
from Western Europe and from the East many years ago. 

The climatic conditions of the Crimean peninsula are more suitable for vine- 
growing than those of any other part of Russia. The vineyards in this region extend 
to upwards of 16,800 acres, of which about 4,800 are on the south coast, or rather 
south of the mountain range which runs across the peninsula from south-west to 
north-east. These vineyards are the best in Russia, and belong to private landowners, 
who have often spent large sums of money in planting them, on account of the nature 
of the soil, which is in many places slaty rock in which holes must be dug, or even 
blasted, and filled with soil brought from a distance before vines will grow. The 
principal varieties grown for wine-making are Mourvedr, Pineau, Reisslin, Cabernet, 
Malbeck, Pedrochimenes, Sersial, Albilo, Semillion, Grenam, and Muscats, while for 
dessert grapes Shasla and the local varieties Tchaoush, Kokour, and Shabash. Very 
great care is exercised in making the wine, and both strong and dessert wines of 
excellent quality are obtained. The average yield of wine obtained is not more than 
147 gallons per acre. This somewhat reduced yield is due to the dryness of the 
climate and to the poor nature of the soil. The average price of strong wine is 
about 2s. 6d. per gallon. It must be mentioned that on account of its picturesque 
features and splendid climate all the year round, the south coast of the Crimean 
peninsula is a favourite country resort of the wealthiest people of Russia, and for 
this reason land has a high value, whilst at the same time the great difficulty often ex¬ 
perienced in planting the vineyards and the careful cultivation necessary to ensure 
success further tend to reduce the profits. And, indeed, viticulture in the Crimea 
is now passing through a heavy crisis greatly accentuated by the present low prices 
of wine. In the northern parts of the peninsula 257 gallons of wine are obtained 
from each acre of vineyard, but it is not usually worth more than Is. per gallon. In 
these places less attention is paid to the details than on the south coast, and the 
wine obtained is not of sufficiently good quality. 

The Black Sea government bids fair soon to rival the south coast of the Crimea 
as a vine-growing country. The vineyards here only cover about 1,680 acres, but 
this area is annually becoming greater. They belong for the most part to private land- 
owners, and the vines are planted on very deeply-dug and well-tilled soil, and are 
very carefully tended. The best wine is obtained from Cabernet and Reisslin grapes, 
and the yield per acre is fairly large, usually about 228 gallons of wine, and the price 
is also high, about 3s. 6d. per gallon. 
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The Transcaucasus is the largest and oldest wine-making region in Russia. There 
are in this region more than 240,000 acres of vineyards. The modes of cultivating 
the vine, however, and the processes employed in wine-making are of the simplest kind, 
and not at all on rational principles, although the wine is very carefully made in 
the best centres. The method of planting the vines iin specially-dug pits has not 
been adopted except on a few estates of the Appanages; but these experiments clearly 
show that great results may be expected from the adoption of an improved system 
in this region. The vines are as a rule planted very closely together, about 4,000 
to the acre, except in damp places, especially in the Western Transcaucasus, where 
they are given plenty of room and allowed to grow round high trees (called in 
Russia “Maglars”). In this region the wine is fermented in immense vessels made 
of clay and sunk in the ground. Into these the juice and also the husks, etc., are put, 
and in them the whole fermentation of both red and white wines goes on, and the 
wine is sometimes not separated from the residual matters for long periods after 
fermentation has ceased. The wine made in this way is extremely thick and “rough” 
and much liked by the natives, but it—especially the white—is not quite to European 
waste. In this region, however, European modes of cultivation are gradually being 
adopted, and in this the example is set by the intelligent private landowners. In the 
Transcaucasus the best wine is made in Kahhetia, where the three best varieties of 
grapes are Saperavi (red), Rkatziteli, and Mouvane (white). These three are more 
and more cultivated as times goes on, and probably all the other hundreds of native 
varieties will ultimately be supplanted by these or by European varieties. Among 
the other important wine-making localities in this region must be mentioned part of 
the government of Koutais, the neighbourhood of Elizavetpol, and the Matrassinsky 
district of the government of Baku. An excellent variety of dessert grape is cultivated 
at Elizavetpol and Derbent. In the Eastern Transcaucasus, especially in the Mussul¬ 
man localities, most of the wine is distilled, and the quantity of spirits annually 
obtained in this region amounts to 1,650,000 gallons (containing 40 per cent, alcohol). 
The yields and prices vary greatly in the different localities; an average yield is 
probably about 210 gallons of wine per acre, and the peasants obtain from 2£d. per 
gallon for inferior kinds, used for distillation, up to 2s. 6d. per gallon for good wines 
The gross receipts on an average amount to about ^12 10s. per acre. 

In Turkestan the vineyards extend to about 51,600 acres, which, on account 
of artificial irrigation, are capable of yielding 412 gallons per acre; nevertheless the 
wine produced annually only amounts to about 165,000 gallons, because large quantities 
of raisins (over 7,500 tons) are exported annually, and also because a great part of 
the grapes are used for distillation or for the manufacture of glucose. Only local 
varieties of vines are grown, and the price of grapes is not more than one farthing 
per pound. 

Taking the totals of the statistics given above for the various vine-growing regions 
throughout Russia, very imposing figures are obtained. Thus, the total area of the 
Russian vineyards is over 550,000 acres, and they yield an average crop of 760,000 
tons of grapes, 7,500 tons of raisins, over 2,200,000 gallons of spirits containing 40 
per cent, alcohol, and, lastly, about 66,000,000 gallons of wine. 


B. VlTMER. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

BEET CULTURE AND SUGAR INDUSTRY . 

Development of cultivation of beet and manufacture of sugar since its origin in 1801 . 

Region of sugar industry . Amount of crops . Number of refineries. Trade . 

Export. I axation. I rices. Government control over production and prices . 

'T'HE cultivation of beet for the manufacture of sugar is one of the most important 
A branches of agriculture, both as regards the area occupied and the effect it has on 
the agricultural system of the localities in which it is grown. The first attempts to 
cultivate beet in Russia for obtaining sugar were made in the beginning of last 
century. In 1801 a Moscow chemist, Bindheim, presented to the Government samples 
of sugar obtained by him from beet, as well as a scheme for its preparation, at the 
same time expressing a wish to open a school to teach the manufacture of sugar. In 
the same year the Government allotted to Bindheim, and to other persons who wished to 
engage in beet culture, land free of cost in the South of Russia. The first factory for 
obtaining juice from beet, which was partly used for the preparation of spirits, was 
established by Blankenagel, an estate-owner in the Tchem district, in the government of 
Tula. The next was established by Maltzev in 1809. 

The sugar industry developed very slowly at first, there being only seven refineries 
in 1825, and twenty in 1830. Up till 1834 there was not one refinery in the province 
of Kiev, where beet is now cultivated to a large extent. The first refinery in this 
province was built by Count Leo Pototsky on his estate of Orlovets. 

Beet culture began to develop rapidly from the end of the “ thirties ” of last 
century, thanks to the energy of Count Bobrinsky, who built in 1840 a refinery on his 
estate of Smela, in the government of Kiev. 

From that time the cultivation of beet grew from year to year in the south¬ 
western governments, as well as in those of the black earth zone, and at the same time 
there is noticeable an extraordinarily rapid increase in the number of refineries, which 
in the year 1850-51 numbered 358, with a consumption of 239,500 tons of beet and a 
yield of 12,900 tons of sugar. Ten years later there were 417 refineries. After that 
the number of refineries began to decrease, but their production increased. In the 
beginning of the “ eighties ” (during the working year of 1881-82) there were 234 re¬ 
fineries, which consumed 3,473,900 tons of beet and produced 256,100 tons of sugar. 
The area occupied by beet plantations extended to 602,310 acres. 

1 his growth of the sugar industry was maintained in the following years, notwith¬ 
standing the crisis in the middle of the “ eighties ” on account of the fall of prices. 

1 he area occupied by beet plantations continued to increase, although not without some 
fluctuations, as can be seen from the following data:—The area under beet in 1881 was 
602,300 acres; in 1891 it was 758,590 acres; and in 1901 it was 1,425,660 acres. As 
compared with the year 1881 the years 1891 and 1901 show an increase respectively 
of 126 per cent, and 236 per cent. 
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At the present time the sugar beet is cultivated in fourteen governments of the 
black earth zone and in those of the Vistula (except the government of Suvalky). A 
special development of beet culture is noticed in the south-western governments, 
principally in that of Kiev, which represents 28 per cent, of the whole area in the 
Empire under beet, and Podolsk (23 per cent.); then Kharkov (11 per cent.) and Kursk 
(9 per cent). Taking the average of the last five years, those four governments have a 
total area under beet of 1,092,130 acres, which represents 71 per cent of the whole 
beet area in the Empire. 

The species of beet cultivated in Russia are all of foreign origin—French or 
German—but they are partly changed under the influence of local climatic conditions, 
which vary from those of their places of origin. The best known in Russia are Knaueris 
Imperial and Electoral, Kleinvantsleben, the white improved Villmorena and the early 
Rose Villmorena, Simon Legran, and some others. However, in the majority of 
cases the species cultivated on the beet plantations do not represent any strictly 
defined variety, but appear as a product partly of degeneration and acclimatisation, 
partly of crosses of foreign varieties. The seeds are partly home-grown and partly, if 
preservation of purity is aimed at, imported from abroad. Besides the foreign, there 
are very good varieties obtained in Russia on some of the local seed-farms, as, for 
instance, by Mr. Valkov on his estate Kalinovka, in the government of Podolsk, which 
enjoy a great reputation. 

All the cultivated varieties, notwithstanding their changes on account of climate, 
crossing, and degeneration, are, however, quite satisfactory as regards their yield and 
quality, and they are gradually improving because of the careful assortment of seeds 
that is carried out in special laboratories established in many of the refineries. 

The yearly average of the yield of beet per acre and its quality for the last ten 
years are as follows:— 

Yield per Acre. Sugar. Quality. Technical Quality. 

6 tons . 15.08 per cent. . 82.98 . 15.54 


The beet harvest varies with the locality, and is subject to considerable yearly 
fluctuations. The governments of Poland and of Kharkov yield the highest average, 
the second place being taken by the south-western governments, and then follow the 
northern black earth governments. In regard to the quality of the product the same 
gradation is observed: the first place belongs to the Vistula region, then follow the 
south-western, and last the other governments. 

The amount of the beet crop, in consequence of a continual extension of the 
area of cultivation owing to the constant increase in the production of sugar, is yearly 
increasing. In 1881 the yield was 3,473,900 tons; in 1881 it rose to 4,290,900 tons; 
and in 1900 it reached 6,288,600 tons. If the crop of the year 1881 be taken at 100, 
then the crop of 1891 showed an increase of 23 per cent., and ten years later the increase 
was 180 per cent. The number of sugar refineries in 1900 was 272, more than one- 
fourth of them being situated in the government of Kiev, and then one-fifth in the 
government of Podolsk. In the three governments of the south-western region Kiev, 
Podolsk, and Volyn—are concentrated more than a half of all the refineries of all the 
Empire (57 per cent.), and more than a half of the area given up to beet (67 per cent.). 
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Those governments are also the foremost in regard to the amount of manufactured 
sugar, yielding 60 per cent, of the whole production of sugar in Russia. The largest 
sugar refineries are situated in the south-western region, whereas the small refineries 
predominate in the Vistula region. The number of refineries in 1891 was 227, and in 
1900, 272. These refineries consumed on an average, between 1891 and 1900, 5,197,500 
tons of beet per annum, and produced 514,600 tons of sugar. The yield of sugar'per 
ton of beet was 0.37 cwt., and the number of workmen employed was 89,600. 

The amount of beet used and sugar obtained is gradually increasing, thanks to the 
enlargement of the refineries, as well as to the adoption of improved methods of 
manufacture. At the present time there are no refineries working with presses for the 
extraction of the sugar; they have all adopted the system of diffusion. In 1897 the 
capacity of the 238 refineries, with 315 diffusion batteries and 3,586 diffusers, amounted 
to 1,986,212 gallons. I he cost of sugar production, calculated from information sup¬ 
plied by joint-stock companies, is on an average 14s. per cwt. 

Ihe export of sugar from Russia presents very great fluctuations from year to 
year, but during the last ten years it has attained the considerable average of 103,905 
tons a year. Raw sugar chiefly was exported, it forming in the ten years 1891-1900 85 
per cent, of the whole export of sugar, the remaining 15 per cent being refined sugar. 
It is to be mentioned that the export of the refined sugar has been decreasing during the 
last ten years. The import of sugar into Russia, which at the beginning of last century 
was only 435 tons, gradually increased until it reached in the middle of the century 
32,300 tons; it then began to decrease, and at present it forms quite an inconsiderable 
quantity. 

The exported sugar is chiefly sold to Great Britain, Italy, and Persia, which 
imported about three-quarters of the whole export, each of these countries buying 
almost equal quantities, about 25 or 26 per cent. Germany bought about 11 per cent, 
of the exported sugar, and Turkey about 6 per cent. All these countries, except 
Persia, import from Russia raw sugar almost exclusively, Great Britain and Italy taking 
32 per cent, each, Germany about 14 per cent, Turkey and Persia about 6 or 7 per 
cent. each. About 93 per cent, of the sugar exported to Persia is refined. The yearly 
consumption of sugar within Russia may be taken to be 9 lbs. per inhabitant. 

Sugar was free from taxation until 1848, duty being paid only on imported 
sugar. In that year excise duty was introduced on home-produced sugar, the system 
of levy being based on the previously ascertained quantities of sugar produced per 
“ berkovetz ” (about one-sixth of a ton) of beet. This system of taxation appeared to 
be of great advantage to the refiners, because, in consequence of technical improve¬ 
ments, the yield of sugar per “ berkovetz ” increased, which resulted in the excise being 
levied in fact only on 50 per cent, and sometimes even on 20 per cent, of the sugar 
actually produced, and that notwithstanding the fact that the normal amount of sugar 
produced per u berkovetz ” was gradually increased. The system was, therefore, changed 
in the year 1881, when an excise duty was imposed upon each pood of manufactured 
raw sugar, and besides this there was introduced a license duty of five roubles on every 
thousand poods of manufactured sugar (about £1 12s. per 1,000 cwt.). This taxation 
of sugar has continued to exist up till now. The rate of duty, which was at first 50 
copecks per pood (3s. 2Jd. per cwt), was gradually raised, and in the year 1894 it 
reached 1 rouble 75 copecks (11s. per cwt.). 
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In the middle of the “ eighties ” of last century the prices of sugar experienced a 
considerable decline on account partly of over-production and partly of certain specula¬ 
tive transactions. This brought about a crisis in the sugar trade, and in order to remedy 
it the refiners concluded among themselves an agreement in 1887 which aimed at 
limiting the amount of sugar put on the home market. The essence of that agreement 
consists in this, that the refiners who signed it can offer to the home market only a 
certain previously limited amount of sugar, the surplus of production being exported. 
After the establishment of this agreement the prices, although higher, remained for a 
time moderate, but in 1892, in consequence of speculation and diminished stocks, the 
prices greatly increased. This caused the Government to interfere, and the Ministry of 
Finance purchased abroad and imported into Russia for home consumption about 
25,645 tons. A further rise in the price of sugar was prevented in this way. Then, 
on the 20th of November, 1895, an Act was issued, according to which the sugar 
industry' is subject to Government control, which has for its aim the prevention of over¬ 
production for the home market and at the same time counteracting the enormous 
rises in prices. The Act of 20th November, 1895, provides the following measures:— 
The Government fixes annually the amount of sugar which is required for home con¬ 
sumption ; the surplus is subjected to a special supplementary tax; a specially reserved 
stock of sugar is formed at each refinery to be put on the home market in case the 
prices exceed a certain limit which is fixed for each year. The surplus over the re¬ 
served stock is either exported or remains in the refinery. According to this Act, the 
quantity of sugar which was offered for home consumption and the maximum prices 
which were fixed were as follows:— 


Quantity in i.ooe Cwts. Prices Per Cwt. 

1895— 1896 8,061 £1 11 11 ... £1 13 7 

1896— 1897 9,028 £1 11 3 ... £1 12 11 

1897— 1898 9,995 £1 10 11 ... £1 12 3 

1898— 1899 10,963 £1 10 3 ... £1 11 7 

1899— 1900 . . . £1 9 11 ... £1 10 11 


A. Pedasheuko. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC * * 

Historical sketch. Excise system. Lcnv of 6 th June , 1894 , and monopoly in drink 
traffic. Its aims and results. Distillation of alcohol. Number of Distilleries. 
Yearly production for the last decade. Distribution of distilleries. Agricul¬ 
tural , mixed , and industrial distilleries. Technical progress . Consumption for 
the last decade. Average prices. Export. 

A LCOHOLIC liquors have been known in Russia from the remotest times. Old Rus- 
sian writings and the legends of the chronicles show that even prehistoric Russia 
was favourably disposed to gaieties and feasts, which were accompanied by alcoholic 
drinks, consisting chiefly of “ med ” (a slightly intoxicating drink made from honey) and 
beer; the rich classes using also wine from the grapes. The art of making spirits from 
corn and other farinaceous products by distillation was introduced into Russia from 
Western Europe only at the end of the fourteenth and at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. From this time onwards the production and consumption of spirits rapidly 
increased in Russia, and soon became a subject of Government taxation. At first the 
Princest granted licenses to the places where wine was sold, the so-called “ kortchmy ” 
(inns); then they began to establish “ kortchmy ” of their own, and persecuted private 
innkeepers. Under the reign of John III. (1462-1505) the right to make alcoholic 
liquors became a Government monopoly, but the people did not like this, and con¬ 
tinued to brew beer and to distil spirits, selling them secretly. Under John IV. (the 
Terrible), the illicit trade in liquors was strictly forbidden, and the establishment of 
the “ Czar’s Kabaks ” (Government public-houses), about the year 1555, was ordered. 
Soon after this there followed the system of leasing. This system consisted in a 
certain locality, usually a district, being given to one individual, with the sole right 
of keeping the public-houses there and selling in them spirits and other alcoholic 
liquors, and for that right he had to pay a certain sum to the Crown. It was advertised 
beforehand that such and such a monopoly was to be sold to the highest bidder. The 
monopoly ran for a certain number of years, and the buyers had to run the risk of 
making a profit or a loss. It was usually a very profitable business. No person 

could import liquors into the locality except the holder of the monopoly, so that all 
the liquor that was consumed had to be bought in his public-houses. The right to trade 
in spirits became a Government privilege, which existed both as a Government mono¬ 
poly in some localities and in others in the above-mentioned system of leasing to private 

* Vodka Is the form of spirits which is most commonly drunk in Russia. It is pure spirit diluted with water, 
has been distilled so as not to contain any other chemical substance. The strength is 40 per cent, of pure spi t. ere 
are over forty different kinds of Vodka, with herbs, fruit, and so on. All those which are unsweetened are called Vodka, 
adding to that the name of the herb or fruit with which it is flavoured. When they are sweetened they are called 

* Naliuka.’' 

t Russia, until the fifteenth century, was not under the rule of one sovereign, but was a federation of many separ 
ate states, called Principalities, each of them being ruled over by a prince. 
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individuals. While these two systems were working together the arrangement was 
that in localities of monopoly the trade was conducted on “ trust ” by traders, who were 
elected and had to take the oath that they should trade honestly, while in the localities 
of lease the trade in the public-houses was conducted by leaseholders, who required to 
be persons enjoying full civil freedom. The spirits were prepared in the distillery 
established at the public-houses, or were supplied to the Government by contractors, 
who were merchants or land proprietors. In the leased public-houses the spirits 
were supplied by the holders themselves. At the head of the drink traffic stood 
elected men, called “ inn-heads,” who performed their duties as a civil obligation, and 
without payment In the absence of any record, the Government used to fix before¬ 
hand the amount of the yearly return required, and then the deficit had to be met by 
the electors of the inn-heads. If the income proved larger than the sum which had 
been already fixed, collectors of the returns received presents or were rewarded by 
the Czar’s gracious thanks. Under such a system, which had in view only the fiscal 
interest, the number of “ kabaks ” grew rapidly, and drunkenness largely increased, 
having a most ruinous effect on the wellbeing of the lower classes. With the purpose 
of fighting against drunkenness, the Czar Alexei Mikhailovitch, “ after having con¬ 
sulted the patriarchs, metropolitans, “boiars” (nobles), and all the councillors,” issued 
very adequate rules about “ kabaks.” In 1681 the lease system was abolished, and only 
the sale “ on oath * remained. The “ kabaks ” were given the new name of “ kroo- 
zhecnye dvory ” (jug-yards), only one being allowed in each town or great village. The 
number of days on which the sale of liquors was allowed was reduced, and on the 
sworn traders was imposed the duty of seeing that the customers behaved properly. In 
a short time, however, the Moscow government, in order to increase the profits of the 
Crown, began again to admit the lease system, which soon received full Government 
sanction. 

During the subsequent years the Government constantly changed its policy towards 
the drink traffic according to the views prevailing on the relative importance of liquors 
as a source of income to the Treasury and as a social factor in the life of the people. 
Beginning with the time of Alexei Mikhailovitch, the following periods in the drink 
traffic may be noticed:—1. From 1649 to 1795, Government sale of spirits, with its 
gradual replacement by the system of leasing. 2. From 1795 to 1819, the prevalence 
of the leasing system. 3. From 1819 to 1827, the exclusive Government sale of spirits. 
4. From 1827 to 1863, the complete predominance and development of leasing. 

These forms of the drink traffic existed chiefly in the governments which formerly 
constituted the Moscow State. In other places there existed other ways of selling 
spirits, and most varied they were, depending on the time when this or that province 
was annexed and what kind of excise existed before the province was included in the 
Russian Empire. 

In the year 1863 the excise system was introduced, which continued up till 1894, 
when again free traffic in liquors began to be replaced by Government sale. The excise 
system, which was theoretically wholly opposed to Government sale as well as to the 
leasing system, which had as their foundation the exclusive privilege of the Treasury in 
the drink traffic, was based on the following principles:—(1) Freedom of production of 
alcoholic drinks; (2) free sale of spirits, which at first was allowed even in grocers’ and 
fruit shops; (3) the Government’s income from the drink traffic to be derived through a 
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tax on spirits and products containing alcohol, as well as through licenses for places of 
sale; (4) the existence of a Government control over the production and sale of spirits, 
chiefly in the interests of the Treasury. With the introduction of the excise system, the 
right to distil spirits was given to everyone; but the establishment of distilleries was 
allowed on such conditions that distillation on a small scale became impossible. The 
smallest size of a distillery was fixed as one consisting of stills having a capacity of at 
least 731 gallons with a three days’ fermentation, and the largest size must be not more 
than a capacity of 24,363 gallons. This condition had, on one hand, a very bad 
effect on small agricultural distilleries, causing a decrease in their number, and, on 
the other hand, it favoured the erection of large distilleries, especially of an exclusively 
industrial character.* The production of alcoholic liquors was put under strict excise 
supervision. Before commencing to work, the distiller had to get a license and to pay 
license-duty. The excise duty was paid according to the qauntity of spirits produced, 
which was at first ascertained by actual measurement, and afterwards (since the 
“ eighties ”) by an automatic checker. Besides, normal quantities of spirits have been 
fixed as the necessary produce from the various grains, etc., any deficiency in the 
produce being taxed, and any surplus going at first wholly, and then gradually in 
diminishing proportions, to the benefit of the distiller. This exemption of the surplus 
from excise duty served as a great encouragement for introducing technical improve¬ 
ments. 

The amount of excise duty was at first fixed at one penny (4 copecks) per degree— 
that is, per 0.027 of a gallon (0.01 of a vedro) of pure alcohol. The excise duty was 
frequently raised, reaching in the year 1892 10 copecks (2Jd.), or about 10 roubles for 
a vedro of pure alcohol (about 7s. lOd. on a gallon). 

The duty-free manufacture of liqueurs or cordials from alcohol which had already 
paid excise duty was allowed only in special liqueur distilleries, but the ordinary vodka 
distilleries could manufacture vodka liqueurs only after having ceased distilling 
alcohol, and only from alcohol of their own make. 

The trade in alcoholic preparations was at first recognised to be as free as any 
other trade, and in all the retail shops and groceries spirits could be sold for consump¬ 
tion outside the shop (this was allowed only up till 1865). In consequence of this, the 
drink traffic developed enormously, and the number of places for the sale of drink 
increased extraordinarily, which caused a great increase in drunkenness. In the 
“ e ighties ” complaints against abuses of the drink traffic and the growth of drunkenness 
attracted the attention of the highest officials, the outcome of which was the promul¬ 
gation of the law of 14th May, 1885. Thanks to this law the number of places for the 
sale of drink was diminished, especially where the spirits sold were consumed on the 
premises. The wholesale trade in spirits, according to this law, was permitted only 
to distilleries and wholesale warehouses, and that only after a special license was given, 
for which a duty, amounting to a sum of between 200 and 400 roubles (about £21 to 


ndustrial distilleries,” as distinguished from “ agricultural distilleries,’* are generally large concerns, distil 
ling exclusively from bought grains and potatoes, their only business being that of distilling. “ Agricultural distilleries 
merely use what is grown on the estates on which they are situated, distilling being only a part of their business, 
as they have in view also the general working of the estate, and specially the feeding of their cattle from the 
esldue rom the distilling. 
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^42 sterling), varying according to the situation, had to be paid. The retail trade of 
spirits was permitted either for consumption on or off the premises, or for consumption 
only outside the premises, and it could be carried on only after obtaining the necessary 
license and certificates. 

The excise system which replaced the lease system did not realise all the hopes 
that had been entertained, although the financial results were undoubtedly favourable. 
In 1863, the excise income was 138,000,000 roubles (^14,603,160), while in 1894 it 
reached 287,000,000 roubles (^31,428,540). Thus in 1863 the excise duty represented 
lr. 87c. (4s.) per inhabitant, while in 1894 it increased to 2r. 47c. (5s. 5d.). Besides, 
the excise system may be credited chiefly with the technical improvements which have 
been introduced into the production of spirits, and for the growth of export trade in 
spirits. However, the excise system, notwithstanding its results, did not realise the 
chief expectation on which it was based—that is to say, it did not destroy the evils 
connected with the public-houses nor did it make the consumption of spirits more 
regular and steady. The owners of public-houses continued, as before, to induce 
their customers to excessive drinking and to rob the people, by attracting them to the 
public-house, and by selling on credit and on pawn, sometimes taking away articles 
that were most necessary 7 in a peasant’s household. Such a state of things could not 
be allowed to remain; it required to be changed. That was done by the promulgation 
on the 6th of June, 1894, of the law dealing with the monopoly of the drink traffic. 

The reform of the drink traffic is based on the following principles:— 

1. In the interests of the people’s health, as well as on purely financial considera¬ 
tions, it was recognised that drunkenness must be fought against, as far as possible, by 
diminishing the consumption of spirits, or by total suppression. 

2. To attain the purpose in view it was resolved to exclude private interests from 
the drink traffic and therefore to take the trade out of the hands of private individuals 
who profited by drunkenness, and to replace them by Government agents, who would 
receive a salary and were not personally interested in increasing the sales. 

3. Public-houses selling exclusively vodka to be consumed on the premises must be 
abolished, and the “ retail ” sale taken over by the Government, except in a few cases; 
but the sale must be only for consumption outside the premises, so that the people may 
consume their vodka at their homes under the control of their family. 

4. To exercise a moral influence in the population, special bodies, the “ Boards of 
Guardians of the People’s Temperance,” have been established. 

5. It was recognised necessary to supervise the quality of the spirits offered for 
consumption, and therefore it was resolved to manufacture liquors from rectified 
spirits only. 

6. It was held necessary to reform the law as regards inns so that no private inn, 
having received permission to sell liquors, could become a den of drunkenness. 

The income of the Government after the introduction of the monopoly in the 
drink traffic consisted of—(1) the income derived from the Government sale of spirits, 
wines, and alcoholic products; (2) excise on porter, beer, and “ braga ” (country beer), 
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( 3 ) a supplementary excise on products of liquors; (4) excise on wine and spirits which 
are exported out of the district where the monopoly is introduced into other districts • 
(5) license duty paid by private distilleries and private drink establishments. 

The reform in the drink traffic was introduced in 1894 as an experiment in the 
four eastern governments of Perm, Ufa, Orenburg, and Samara; then, the experiment 
having proved a success, the reform gradually, during the following five years, and with 
some variations and modifications, was extended to all the governments of European 
Russia At the present moment its introduction into Siberia is only a matter of time. 

With the introduction of this reform the business of distilling was left to private 
enterprise, but for each distillery which manufactures spirits from grain and potatoes the 
amount of the produce is fixed. The Government undertakes to buy from the distillers 
in a monopoly district two-thirds of the yearly consumption for a price which is annually 
fixed by the Minister of Finance, the amount of spirits being taken from each distiller 
according to the following rules:—Distilleries which did not produce more than 13,535 
gallons of spirits, containing 40 proofs of alcohol,* in any one of the previous three 
years, are allowed to supply the Government to the amount of their largest produce in 
any one of these three years. Distilleries which produced more than 13,535 gallons 
are allowed to supply 13,535 gallons of 40-proof. The remaining amount of 
spirits required by the Government is then divided between the distilleries in the 
district according to the greatest yearly produce by each of them in one of the previous 
three years. The third part of the spirits required for consumption the Government 
buys by auction or manufactures itself. The acquired spirits are sent to the Govern¬ 
ment rectifying warehouses, or to private rectifiers, or to distilleries which have 
rectifying departments working under the direct supervision of an excise official. The 
rectified spirits are then delivered to the Government warehouses, where they are 
bottled in quantities varying from 1-200 to £ of a vedro (0.017 to 0.85 gallon), corked, 
and distributed to the wholesale and retail shops. The sale of spirits and wines is only 
for consumption outside the premises in sealed or labelled bottles, and these drinks can 
be sold only in shops managed by the Government or by private persons who are en¬ 
trusted with the sale of liquors. 

The Government drink-shops are divided into two classes: the wholesale and the 
retail shops. The latter in their turn are subdivided into shops with a yearly sale of 
more than 3,000 vedor (7,120 gallons), with a yearly sale of 1,500 to 3,000 ved. (4,060 
to 7,120 gals.), and a sale of less than 1,500 ved. (4,060 gals.). The central authority 
managing the drink monopoly is the administration of indirect taxes and of the Gov¬ 
ernment sale of drinks, and its local agents are the excise officers. The superintendence 
of the Government warehouses, and of the places of rectifying, bottling, and retail sale 
is entrusted to persons who are specially engaged.. Such are the general features of 
the organisation of the drink monopoly, which is still not completed. The authorities 
concerned in this reform are still working and filling up the gaps in the commerciaf as 
well as in the technical side of it. 

In regard to the present position of the drink traffic the following facts may be of 
interest:—During the distilling period of 1899-1900 (from the 1st of July, 1899, to the 
1st of July, 1900) there were in the whole Empire 2,069 distilleries, which produced for 

* In Russia pure spirit is counted ioo degrees. “ Forty degrees proof" means that in every hundred parts of the 
iquor there are 40 degrees of pure spirit. 

P 
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the said period 227,259,000 gallons of liquors' 40 deg. proof. The period 1899-1900, 
however, was exceptionally productive, as can be seen from the following table, in 
which are given the amount of production of spirits for the previous ten years: 


Years. 

Gallons. 

Proof. 

Years. 

Gallons. 

Proof. 

1889—1890 

. 212,825,000 

40 degs. 

1894—1895 

204,198,000 

40 degs. 

1890—1891 

211,965,000 

40 „ 

1895—1896 

216,285,000 

40 

1891—1892 . 

185,084,000 

40 „ 

1896—1897 

209,171,000 

40 „ 

1892—1893 

187,358,000 

40 „ 

1897—1898 

•201,096,000 

40 „ 

1893— 1 S 94 

208,668,000 

40 „ 

1898—1899 

198,229,000 

40 „ 


The average of these ten years shows the yearly produce to have been 203,486,000 

gallons. 

The distilleries are far from being equally distributed through the Empire. For 
the period 1899-1900 more than one-half of the working distilleries (52 per cent.) were 
situated in the western zone of European Russia, and in the Baltic governments, in the 
north-western provinces, and on the Vistula. However, if we take into consideration 
the amount of production, then the first place among all the districts belongs to the 
middle black earth provinces, which delivered to the market 27 per cent, of the whole 
produce for that period. Approximately the same amount was produced by Baltic, 
Vistula, and north-western governments taken together. 1 his position of the middle 
black earth governments is explained by the greater amount produced by the individual 
distilleries there. The smallest distilleries are found in the western part of Russia, and 
the further to the east the larger are the distilleries. The largest distilleries are 
situated in the eastern Ural provinces and on the lower part of the Volga, as well as 
in the eastern part of Novorossia and in the governments and provinces of the Northern 
Caucasus, Siberia, and Turkestan. 

According to the law issued on 4th June, 1890, distilleries are divided into three 
categories—(1) agricultural, in which distillation is carried on only during 200 days in 
winter, and which distil not more than 75 ved. (203 gallons) of 40 deg. proof to one 
dessvatina (2.7 acres) of arable land belonging to the property in w r hich the distillery 
is situated; (2) mixed distilleries, working more than 200 days, or producing more than 
203 gallons to 2.7 acres of field; and (3), industrial distilleries, which are not connected 
with the cultivation of a particular farm or farms. 

Agricultural distilleries predominate in the Baltic governments, as well as in the 
Vistula, north-western, and south-western governments. In the middle black earth the 
distilleries are industrial, while in the Little Russian, eastern, and southern regions 
the bulk of the spirits is produced by mixed distilleries, and, lastly, in the governments 
and provinces of Asiatic Russia the industrial form of the production of spirits pre¬ 
dominates. 

The agricultural and mixed distilleries have at their disposal 4,845,194 acres of 
arable land, of which 479,752 were under potatoes, specially planted for the manufac¬ 
ture of alcohol. The most important article for the manufacture of spirits appears 
to be potatoes. In the period 1899-1900 the distilleries consumed 1,742,240 tons of 
potatoes. Besides this, there were consumed 6,013,000 cwt. of rye, 2,852,500 cwt. of 
maize, and 1,254,500 cwt. of molasses. As a subsidiary article of great importance 
is green malt, which is gradually taking the place of dry malt. That is one sign of 
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advanced technical methods. Other materials, as, for instance, millet, oats, wheat, 
barley, etc., are used comparatively in inconsiderable quantities. The greatest yearly 
fluctuations in the amounts of the materials used for distillation are represented by rye 
and maize. During a bad harvest and a rise in the prices of rye there is usually an 
increase in the consumption of maize by the distilleries, and, vice versa, rye replaces 
maize. The use of this or that substance by the distilleries depends on the character 
of the spirit industry in the locality. In the western zone of European Russia, where 
the agricultural form of the spirit industry predominates, potatoes are exclusively used. 
As the production of a distillery enlarges and outgrows the supply from its arable 
land and the surrounding farms, potatoes begin to be replaced by rye, as a material 
which can be more easily transferred and does not so much depend on the locality 
of its growth. Such is the case with the mixed distilleries. At the distilleries in 
the eastern governments rye predominates, and in the southern governments maize. 
Molasses are mostly used in the south-western governments, as well as in the 
governments of Kursk and Kharkov, where the beet sugar industry is much developed. 
Distillation of spirits from maize is being carried on also in the most northern 
Russian distillery, in Archangel, where maize is imported by sea from America. It 
must be added that American maize is met with also in the distilleries of the Baltic 
governments. 

I or the last ten years the production of spirits has been marked by great technical 
progress. Improvements have been introduced in various points, beginning with the 
method of steaming the materials and ending with the manner of distilling the spirit 
through the distilling apparatus. The application of metallic steam-chambers of high 
pressure has gradually supplanted the other methods of steaming the materials. The 
number of distilleries not using steam has diminished during the last ten years to 
one-third, while the distilleries which have adopted the most improved systems of 
steaming, and which constituted in the year 1888-89 44.9 per cent, of the whole 
number are now numerically predominant, forming 72.5 per cent, of the total number 
in the Empire. The distilleries have also rapidly improved in respect of the mash-tubs. 
Those of ordinary construction, with or without stirrers, have been replaced by tubs of 
an improved construction, with appliances for letting through the water which is 
necessary for cooling the wash before letting it out into the fermenting-tub. The 
work which used to be performed by hand in stirring the mash is now done by 
mechanical means. The percentage of distilleries with steam motors, which reached 
49.6 in 1888-89, reached 74 in 1897-98. The decrease of labour can be seen from 
this, that in 1889-90 there were 33,535 workmen engaged in the spirit industry", and in 
1898-99—that is, after ten years—there were only 31,128 men. The use of mash-tubs 
with appliances for cooling the mash replaces the less perfect systems of cooling by ice 
and in refrigerating flat vessels. There is a considerable progress also in the distilling 
apparatus used in distilleries. Machinery which works uninterruptedly has gradually 
supplanted all other systems of stilling the spirit from the mash. Particularly notice¬ 
able is the rapid disappearance of the one-still apparatus as also of the two-still system 
°f Gelland Pistorius, without the rectifying columns. The number of distilleries at 
which the Pistorius apparatus has rectifying columns and flat vessels has been more 
persistent, and a decrease in this apparatus becomes noticeable only in the ye^r 
1893-94. The predominance of the two-still apparatus which was observed in the 
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first half of the last decade gives way in 1893-91 to the system of the continuous- 
working apparatus. In the year 1897-98 already 00,1 per cent, of all the distilleries use 


this system of appliances. 

The technical improvements are chiefly due to the protection given by the law 
of the 4th June, 1890, to the spirit industry in the agricultural distilleries, according to 
which they pay less excise. This reduction in excise duty for the year 1899-1900 means 
a sum of £"1,114,703. The spirits produced in Russia are chiefly consumed within the 
Empire as drinks, partly are exported abroad, and in a small but yearly increasing 
proportion are used for industrial purposes. 

The following table gives the quantity of spirits drunk, the amount of consumption 
for each inhabitant, and the amount used for industrial purposes. The amounts are 
given in gallons 40 deg. proof of strength: 


Years. 


Total Consumption 
of Drinks. 

Per Head 
of Population. 

1890 


... 160,809,572 

. 1.5 

1891 


... 149,176,286 

. 1.4 

1892 


... 160,878,614 

. 1.3 

1893 


... 160,767,470 

. 1.3 

1894 


.. 173,233,331 

. 1.42 

1895 


... 175,644,206 

. 1.42 

1896 


... 173,081,870 

. 1.35 

1897 


... 170,024,456 

. 1.3 

1898 


... 174,186,386 

. 1.3 

1899 


... 179,253,387 

. 1.3 


The following are the average prices paid for raw spirit at 
(without excise) for a gallon 40 deg. proof:— 

Reval.Raw, from potato and grain, tor export, without vessels 

.Raw r , potato and grain, for local consumption, without vessels 

Moscow...Raw, from potato and grain, without vessels... 

Kharkov..Raw, from grain, with vessels. 

,, ..From molasses ... 

Odessa.From molasses, rectified . ••• . 


Used in 
Industry. 

1,019,652 

1,465,637 

2,730,057 

3,754,120 

3,807,327 

3,988,451 

3,270,162 

3,972,314 

5,166,745 

4,819,303 

the chief markets 


1S90-1894. 1SD5-18W. 

3.55d. 3.05d. 

3.75d. 4.57d. 

4.05d. 5.25 d. 

4.53d. 4.7Sd. 

5.5d. 5.3d. 

4.56d. 4.53d. 


The export trade in spirits up to the beginning of the “seventies 5 of last century 
was very inconsiderable, but afterwards the spirits began to be sold abroad in increasing 
quantities, reaching their height in the second half of the “ eighties.’ 1 hen the quantity 
of the exported spirit began to decrease, because Spain, which used to be the chiei 
market, stopped her demand on account of the law forbidding the mixing of wine with 
spirits. At present the export is small, being chiefly to Germany. The following table 
shows the exports of spirit 40 deg. proof in gallons for the years 1891 to 1895. 


Years. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


Number of gallons of 


40 deg. strength. Years. 

.. 26,646,400 1896 

6,168,400 1897 

... 14,748,400 1898 

... 15,689,700 1899 

11,748,800 1900 


Number of gallons of 
40 deg. strength. 

... 12,423,700 

... 13,699,600 

... 12,779,200 

. 3,854,700 

2,815,300 


A. G. Pedashenko and A. P. Vihliaief. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TOBACCO 

Historical sketch . Zone of cultivation. Total area of tobacco plantations and their 
distribution by regions and governments. Kinds grown. Total yearly yield 
and average yield per acre. Freparation. Number of factories. Total produce. 
Trices. 

'T'OBACCO has been known in Russia for a very long time. It was introduced before 
T America was discovered* not from the western part of Europe, but from the 
east, from Asia and Turkey through Little Russia. In the fourteenth century tobacco 
was cultivated in Little Russia, which was not yet annexed by Russia, and from here it 
found its way into Moscovia, as Russia was then called by foreigners. Tobacco was 
first imported from Western Europe (and that from Great Britain) into Moscovia in the 
reign of John the Terrible (1533-1584). In the first half of the seventeenth century 
smoking was a fairly widespread habit, although it was persecuted during the reign of 
Mikhail Theodorovich, who, in the charter given to Britons recognising their right to 
free trade, prohibited the import of tobacco. At the same time the cultivation of tobacco 
within the State was also prohibited, and smoking became liable to severe punish¬ 
ment. In spite of this the use of tobacco did not stop, and the import of tobacco from 
Little Russia continued to increase. It at last became so great that, during the years 
1661 to 1683, its prohibition had to be several times re-enacted most strictly. 

The laws against tobacco continued in force down to the reign of Peter I., who, 
in 1697, permitted the use as well as the import of this product, and established a duty 
of two roubles (4s. 3d.) on one pood (36 lbs.). In the following year he conceded for 
a term of six years the exclusive right to engage in the tobacco trade in Russia, except 
in the governments of Little Russia, to a British Company (Camerton) for the sum of 
,£20,000. In 1705, when this concession expired, the tobacco trade was taken over 
by the Government. In the year 1716 the lease system of dealing in tobacco was 
introduced in all the governments except Little Russia, where a duty of 60 copecks on 
a pood (Is. 3d. on 36 lbs.) was established. In 1727 the trade in tobacco was declared 
free, but in 1749 the lease system was again introduced, and continued to exist till 
1762, when, by the ukase of Katherine the II., the free sale of tobacco within the 
State was re-established. Only tobacco which was imported was liable to custom duty, 
amounting to 4 roubles (8s. 6d.) on a pood (36 lbs.), and a bounty of 20 copecks (od.) 
on a pood was paid on exported tobacco. 

The Empress Katherine II., having permitted free trade in tobacco, turned her 
attention to the cultivation of tobacco as a branch of agriculture in Little Russia, 
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where it principally grew; and by a manifesto issued on 14th March, 1763, she offered 
assistance to the growers of tobacco in Little Russia, ordering “ to be distributed 
American seeds to all the inhabitants of Little Russia without payment and printed 
instructions how to use them, how to gather the crop, how to dry and to tie it in 
bundles, and how to preserve it.” In the small Russian town Romny a special office 
was established for the purpose of supplying farmers with tobacco seeds imported from 
abroad, and prizes were awarded to encourage planters. Special instructors were 
also appointed to keep a record of the plantations and to teach the farmers improved 
methods of gathering and preserving tobacco leaves. In the year 1768 a Frenchman, 
Bouche, was given a loan of 16,000 roubles (over ,£1,600) to enable him to open 
a tobacco manufactory in St. Petersburg, where Russian workmen could learn the 
tobacco trade. Thanks to these means of encouragement, the cultivation of tobacco 
and the tobacco trade developed successfully, the number of tobacco manufactories 
gradually increasing till they reached a total of 120 in the year 1838. 

In 1838 excise regulations were issued which introduced the system of excise 
label bands in payment of the tobacco duty. This system, more or less varied and 
supplemented, continues up to the present time. At present the cultivation of tobacco 
is free to all, but the sale of unmanufactured tobacco direct to the consumer is pro¬ 
hibited, and as a result of this restriction the tobacco-planters are in an embarrassed 
position, and are depending on the wholesale trade and manufacturers. The manu¬ 
facture of tobacco and of its various products is permitted only in factories, and 
the planters are allowed to prepare it for their personal use only, just as all other 
persons are permitted to manufacture cigarettes from label-banded tobacco for their 
own consumption. 

Tobacco is cultivated in almost all the governments of the black earth zone in 
European Russia, in some of the governments outside the black earth zone, on the 
Caucasus, in Siberia and Turkestan. The total area of tobacco plantations in the 
whole Empire varies from year to year, but on the average for the years 1891-1898 
it was 146,158 acres, arid in the year 1898 it was 167,461 acres, which was distributed 
as follows:— 


In European Russia 
In North Caucasus 
In Transcaucasus 
In Siberia or Turkestan 


114,685 acres of the whole area or 68.5 per cent* 
38,536 „ „ 23 

11,695 „ ,, 7 

2,549 „ „ 1.5 


But although tobacco is grown in many places, its cultivation acquired agricultural 
importance only in a few governments, where it is almost wholly concentrated; in the 
other areas it is grown in very inconsiderable quantities. There are several regions 
where tobacco is largely cultivated. The most important are in Little Russia, where, 
in the governments of Poltava and Tchernigov, the tobacco area occupies 49 per cent, 
of the whole area under tobacco in European Russia and 33 per cent, of the whole 
area under tobacco in the whole Empire. The other region, the southern, includes 
the governments of Novorossia, of which the Bessarabian and Tauric governments 
are the most prominent on account of their tobacco plantations, whereas in the other 
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governments in this region tobacco is grown very little. Then follows the northern 
oart of the black earth zone (the central agricultural governments), where tobacco is 
much cultivated in the government of Tambov. In the eastern region, which consists 
of the governments of Samara, Saratov, Simbirsk, and Orenburg, tobacco is cultivated 
chiefly in the Samara government. In Northern Caucasus tobacco culture is much 
developed in the province of Kuban, and in Transcaucasus in the government of 
Kutais. Thus, as will be seen from the above, the cultivation of tobacco is carried 
on to a large extent only in the following seven governments and one province 


Tchemigov 
Poltava ... 
Bessarabia 
Tauris ... 


33,537 acres. 
9,468 „ 

9,676 „ 

10,391 „ 


Tambov 
Samara . 
Kuban . 
Kutais . 


13,474 acres. 
9,705 „ 

35,069 „ 

9,033 „ 


That gives a total area of 130,353 acres, or 85 per cent, of the whole area under 
tobacco in the Empire. 

In most cases tobacco is cultivated on small farms, which grow almost nothing 
else. The plantations on an average occupy about 0.24 acres. In 1898 the total 
number of plantations was 580,302, and the average number for the years 1891-1898 

was 605,333. . z . 

The tobacco grown in Russia belongs to two species: Nicottana tabacum and 

Nicotiana ruslica. The first gives a product of a higher quality, and the various kinds 
of this species are used for the manufacture of cigars and pipe tobacco, while Nicotiana 
rustica yields a product of a very low quality, the so-called makhorka, rubanka, and 
bakun. These species are cultivated in different parts of the country. Nicotiana 
tabacum is mostly grown in southern regions and on the Caucasus, forming about o 
per cent, of the tobacco there, and also grows in the Samara government, where u 
forms not much less than 65 per cent, of the whole tobacco crop; but in all the other 
governments they cultivate almost exclusively Nicotiana rustica. In Little Russia, 
for instance, this kind of tobacco forms more than 90 per cent, of all the varieties, 
while the Nicotiana tabacum forms only 8 per cent., and still less in other govemmen 
On the whole the greater part of the tobacco crops in the Empire consist of the 
inferior qualities, as can be seen from the following: The average cr °P °* 1 ree 
years, 1896-1898 was 82,100 tons, of which inferior sorts formed o2,400 tons, or 
64 per cent., and Turkish and American yielded 28,<00 tons, or P er cent. 

The yearly produce of tobacco varies according to the area o cu tiaation an 
yield of the harvest In the last decade of the past century it varied from o3,900 tons 
to 87,700 tons, and the average quantity for the period 1891-1898 was ,o,980'tons 

If the whole area of cultivation be taken into consideration then the yearly 
produce of one acre will show a fluctuation from, 8.5 cwt. to , rp °- n 

average of 9.6 cwt. The highest average yields are in the nort ern ac 
then follow the Little Russian governments, while the lowest average yi 
the southern region. This is explained by the fact that in tie irs " 
mostly, and in some parts exclusively, grown tobacco of the . no iana ^ 

which generally gives better crops than the Nicotiana tabacum species 
south. 
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'he following table gives 

the yield of the crops for the years 

1891-1898:— 

Years. 

Area. 

Crops. 

Average Acre. 

1891 . 

126,231 acres 

54,830 tons 

8.5 cwt. 

1S92 . 

148,786 „ 

78,590 ,, 

10.47 „ 

1893 . 

146,355 ,, 

87,700 „ 

11.85 „ 

1894 . 

130,253 ,, 

69,940 „ 

10.8 „ 

1895 . 

131,871 

70,600 „ 

10.8 ,, 

1896 . 

151,538 ,, 

80,900 „ 

10.64 „ 

1897 . 

166,392 „ 

81,470 „ 

9.1 

1898 . 

167,471 „ 

83,850 „ 

9.43 „ 

Giving a yearly average of 

146,15S acres 

75,980 tons 

9.6 cwt. 


Generally speaking, tobacco culture in Russia is gradually extending, as is shown 
by the continually increasing, although somewhat fluctuating, area of cultivation, by 
the general growth of the crops and the increase of the average produce. The 
following table gives statistics for various periods during a series of years:— 


Years. 

1860-69 ... 
1870-79 ... 
1880-89 ... 
1890 98 ... 


Area. 

92,4*28 acres 
123,483 „ 

128,135 „ 

146,158 „ 


Crops. 

31,090 tons 
43,620 „ 

56,290 „ 

75,980 „ 


Average Per Acre. 
6.6 cwt. 


The increase of the area under tobacco is mostly outstanding in North Caucasus, 
where it is developing very rapidly; but in other regions the increase is comparatively 
small and in some places there may even be noticed a decrease in tobacco cultivation. 

The tobacco produced on the plantations, after having been dried on the spot 
and fermented, is tied in bundles or “ papushi,” packed in that or some other form, 
partly sold to manufacturers as “ leaf tobacco,” and partly exported abroad. 

The preparation of various tobacco products, as pipe and snuff tobacco, cigarettes, 
and cigars, is allowed only in special tobacco factories, of which in 1899 there were 
in Russia 258, employing 38,590 workmen. 

The total produce of these factories amounted to 65,450 tons of tobacco goods. 

From the information given below one can see that ten years ago the number of 
factories was greater, although their produce was smaller. In other words, for the 
last ten years the production has become more centralised:— 


1890. 1899. 

Number of factories . 340 258 

Number of workmen. 32,606 38,590 

Produce in tons . 56,694 65,450 

The varieties produced were as follows:— 

1890. 1899. 

Tobacco for smoking and snuff ... 52,924 tons . 60,114 tons 

Ci g ars . *203,300,000 „ 185,900,000 „ 

Cigarettes . 3,749,300,000 „ 7,714,200,000 „ 

Total weight of products . 56,694 „ 65,450 „ 


As will be seen, the increase in pipe and snuff tobacco has not been considerable, 
the production of cigars has decreased, but the produce of cigarettes has increased 
for the decade more than twofold. 
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The local prices of tobacco in the plantation regions are liable to great fluctua¬ 
tions, depending on the amount of the crop, the demand, the variety and quality of the 
produce. On the whole these prices are not high, having sometimes fallen to 5s. lid. 
per cwt. for the inferior varieties, and having reached £3 6s. lOd. and more per cwt. 
of the better qualities. During the last two years the lowest prices predominated in 
the northern black earth and Samara regions, and better prices ruled in the southern 
region and North Caucasus. Generally it may be said that the inferior qualities of 
tobacco fetch from 6s. 7d. to 19s. 9d. per cvrt., and the higher qualities from £1 13s. 5d. 
to £3 8s. 10d. per cwt. 

The average local prices per cwt. in the regions of tobacco cultivation for the last 
two years were as follows:— 

Province. 

Tchernigov 
Poltava 
Tambov ... 

Samara 
Bessarabia 
Tauric 
Kuban 


Maikop, local tobacco leaf 
Ekaterinodar, local tobacco leaf 
,, best quality 

,, second quality 

,, inferior quality 

Odessa, Bessarabian 

„ Tzepilov Crimean 

,, Southern Coast ... 

»» Caucasian. 


1SSW. 

1900. 

£ s. 

<3. 

£ s. d. 

0 8 

3 . 

0 12 11 

0 14 

0 . 

0 17 4 

0 17 

2 

0 12 4 

0 6 

7 . 

0 8 7 

2 5 

9 . 

0 2 4 

1 10 

10 . 

1 12 3 

1 19 

11 . 

1 19 1 

as follows:— 


1890-1894. 

1S95T899. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 



2 9 5 



3 8 6 



2 5 1 



1 5 8 

3 5 

9 . 

4 9 9 

*2 6 

S . 

3 12 

7 14 

0 . 

8 14 10 

3 6 

10 . 

3 17 11 


The tobacco produced in Russia is not only sufficient for the home demand, but 
is also largely exported, and the value of the export is continually increasing. The first 
place according to value belongs to tobacco leaf, and the second place to cigarettes. 
The export of the latter product has greatly increased during the last ten years, 
being in 1900 five times greater than in 1891. 


A. Pedashenko. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HOPS . 

Regiotis where hops grow. Quality of crop . A verage prices and exportation abroad. 

TT OPS grow wild in all the temperate parts of Russia, and sometimes beyond those 
A-* parts, as, for example, between 45 deg. and 62 deg. of northern latitude. They 
grow on the slops of hills, in ravines, and on the borders of forests. They do not 
grow in the steppes and in places where there are no trees. 

The use of hops for the preparation of beer and “ braga ” (a special kind of beer 
made at home by peasants) has been known in Russia for a long time—probably in 
the beginning wild hops were used for this purpose. The first historical information 
of the existence of hops in the East is found in the chronicles of Nestor, the first 
Russian historian; but, according to later historical investigation, the growing of 
hops as a cultivated plant belongs to the fourteenth century, when hops began to be 
cultivated in certain parts of what is now' the government of Nijni-Novgorod. 

At present hops are cultivated in a considerable portion of the Empire, but in 
general their cultivation occupies a second-rate position among other branches of 
agriculture, and is concentrated principally in the central and in the south-western 
regions and in a few' places in Poland. In the central zone the cultivation of hops is 
most extensive in the district known as Gouslitzy, situated on the banks of the rivers 
Gouslitza and Nerskaia with their tributaries, in a few districts in the government of 
Moscow, and in the adjoining governments of Vladimir and Riazan, and in places in 
the governments of Kostroma, Kazan, and Nizhni-Novgorod. In the “eighties” a few 
great landowners of the governments of Toula, Koursk, Kharkov, Poltava, and others 
began to cultivate hops. In the South-West of Russia the centre for the hop culture 
has for a long time past been the Volyn government, especially the Doubny 
district; then in several places in the Vistula region this branch of agriculture occupies 
an important place. In a few' other governments hops are cultivated for household 
requirements almost exclusively on peasants’ farms. In other places the practice has 
being retained of using wild hops for making beer at home. 

According to the last registration of land estates (1900), about 100,000 acres were 
used for the cultivation of hops, of which rather more than 73,000 acres are in the 
black earth zone, and about 26 acres? are outside that zone. The greatest space 
occupied by hop gardens is in the central agricultural region, where more than 62,000 
acres are devoted to the cultivation of hops. Of this area 38,000 acres are in the 
government of Koursk, 9,000 acres in the government of Orlov, 8,000 acres in the 
government of Tambov, and 7,000 acres in the government of Riazan. Then come 
the industrial regions, in which a little over 17,000 acres are devoted to hop-growing 
—viz., 11,000 acres in the government of Kaluga, 2,500 acres in the government of 
Moscow, 2,200 acres in the government of Kostroma, 1,300 acres in the government 
of Vladimir—and over 5,000 acres in the central Volga region. 
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Formerly in all the above-mentioned places*, except the Volyn government, local 
species of hops were almost exclusively cultivated—they are called square, round, 
cerambix, and porous—but afterwards they lost their importance, as they were no 
longer used for the preparation of the better quality of beer, and, in consequence of 
their being of little value in trade, they were replaced by other better kinds. Under 
the influence of the competition of foreign products, Russian hop culture comparatively 
soon declined. It thus became necessary to conform to the new demands of the 
market, and cultivate the best varieties of foreign hops. In spite of the measures then 
taken the culture of hops has diminished greatly during the last twenty years. 

There is no exact account of the quantity of hops produced, but in any case it 
is not less than 48,400 cwt per annum. The best quality of hops is produced in the 
Volyn government, where the best kind of foreign hops are cultivated. In order to 
judge of the quality of the different hops—local and foreign—grown in Russia, we 
may take the following results of an analysis of hops (taken on an average of a few 
years) grown in the hop gardens of the former Petrovsky Agricultural Academy, near 
Moscow:— 


cents. Lupulin. 

Seed. 

Germs. 

Stalks. 

Brae tea. 

. 10.8 ... 

5.5 

... 1.5 ... 

13.4 

... 6S.S 

. 12.1 ... 

4.5 

1.6 ... 

13.7 

... 68.5 

. 10.9 ... 

5.7 

... 1.2 ... 

12.5 

... 68.5 

. 10.2 ... 

5.8 

... 1.7 ... 

12.4 

... 69.5 

. 7.0 ... 

10.9 

... 1.6 ... 

13.8 

... 66.1 

. 8.2 ... 

5.6 

2.2 

14.3 

... 69.5 

. 3.9 ... 

10.3 

... 1.3 ... 

14.2 

... 69.9 

. 5.9 ... 

9.6 

... 1.7 ... 

14.6 

... 68.1 

. 6.2 ... 

6.7 

... 1.7 ... 

14.8 

... 70.4 


The Cones contain 
Red Bohemian 
Early Bavarian 
Late Bavarian 
Schvetzingen 
Square Gouslitz 
Round 
Pochinsky 
Biiugsky 
Tver Garden... 

The hop harvest is very uncertain, and varies greatly from year to year. In 
Gouslitzy, according to statistics, the largest yield from one tressel is 791bs., the middling 
one 271bs., and the smallest 91bs. This gives approximately 122 to 137 cwt. of hops 
per acre. From one plant 0.45 cwt. is considered to be a good yield, a middling yield 
not exceeding 0.23 cwt. Like the size of the crop, local prices of hops vary greatlv. 
A special fall in the price of hops occurred in the period between 1890-189 i. It 
appears that during the last three years there has been a slight improvement, at 
least in the better qualities of hops. Thus, according to the correspondents of the 
Rural Economy Department and the Agricultural Statistics, in DoubnoAoIyn govern¬ 
ment and in the Egorievsky district of the government of Riazan, in 1895 and 1396, 
the price of one cwt. of hops did not exceed 16s. 6d.; in 189 4 the prices began to rise 
a little; and in the following year in Volyn good hops were sold for £o 6s. £$ Ls. 

per cwt. In 1900 the hop market of Warsaw reached a firm position, and the pre¬ 
liminary bargains were settled at prices ranging from £o 18s. to 18s. for the 
first quality, and £3 19s. to £± 19s. for the second quality of hops. In the town 
of Doubno hops were estimated not higher than £5 per cwt of the best quality, and 
^1 13s .—£ 4s. for the second quality; but then the price for the best quality rose 
to £8 5s. and higher per cwt. In the government of Kostroma local prices van 
from j£l 6s. to £1 19s. per cwt. According to other sources of information the 
average prices of hops exported abroad are as follows: In 1896, .£1 1-s., in 1 > 

£1 19s.; in 1898, £ 8s.; in 1899, .£6 4s.; and in 1900, .£3 18s. per cwt. 
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The market price of imported hops may be judged to a certain extent by the 
price of Bavarian hops in Riga, which is as follows:— 


Average. ..—Variation.—^ 

1898 £16 14 £14 10 — £18 10 

180!) £9 12 £9 5 — £9 18 

1900 £10 16 £10 5 — £11 10 


The manner of conveying hops is determined by those regions where the culture 
of hops is principally concentrated, and by those centres of hop trade towards which 
the hop harvest of the regions near them is directed. The principal of these regions 
are at present the Volyn, Vistula, Gouslitzky, and Kostromskoi, and the centres which 
receive and distribute the hops are Doubno, Moscow, Kostroma, and Warsaw, where 
a special hop market has been recently established. 

The principal railways for the despatch and arrival of hops in 1896-1898 were 


the following:— 


Principal Railways 
for Despatch. 

1800. 

1S97. 

189S. 

South-Western 

31,600 cwt. 

. 41,900 cwt. . 


M oskow - Kazan 

9,700 „ 

11,000 ,, 

. 12,600 „ 

Vistula . 

9,400 „ 

. 12,000 ,, 

. 10,600 ,, 

St. Petersburg-Warsaw 

9,400 „ 

9,400 „ 

. 9,700 „ 

Total . 

60,100 cwt. 

74,300 cwt. 

62,900 cwt. 

Principal Railways 
for Arrival. 

1S<K>. 

1S97. 

1898. 

Foreign . 

14,500 cwt. 

18,100 cwt. 


St. Petersburg-Warsaw 

9,700 ,, . 

. 10,000 

. 11,300 „ 

Vistula 

9,400 „ 

. 12,600 

. 10,300 „ 

South-Western 

7,400 „ 

. 11,600 „ 

. 9,700 ,. 

Total . 

41,000 cwt. 

52,900 cwt. 

45,200 cwt. 

There is great variation year by year in 

the export of 

Russian hops abroad 

(principally to Austria, Hungary, 

and Germany), 

as well as in 

the import of foreign 

hops into Russia (principally from Germany). The reason for this may be the quality 
or the quantity of the crop for the year. 

The export of hops and their value for the period between 1896 and 1900 
are stated in the following figures:— 

Quantity in Cwts. Value. 

1S96 . 

15,500 


£23,500 

1897 . 

25,100 


£50,200 

1898 . 

18,700 


£82,500 

1899 ... . 

9,000 


£56,000 

1900 . 

12,900 


£50,200 


The import of hops during those five years have also varied greatly, as will 
be seen from the following table, which shows the quantity and value of hops brought 
over the European frontier on which custom-house duty was paid :— 


Quantity in Cwte. Value. 

1896 10,000 £69,600 

1897 . 9,400 .. .. £46,000 

1898 7,400 £28,000 

1899 10,600 £49,000 

1900 9,700 £44,000 


M. Fa as. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

LIVE STOCK. 

Importance of live stock breeding in Russia. 1 otal quantity. Distribution by regions and 
by different kinds of animals. Horse breeding. Total number. Distribution by 
regions and by population. Different types of horses. Management of studs. Horse 
trade. Prices. Export and 'import. Cattle. Total number. Distribution by 
regions and population. Different types. Trade. Prices. Export and import. 
Sheep. Total number. Breeds. Distribution by regions. Prices. Export. Swine. 
Total number. Distribution by regions and popidation. Breeds. Prices. Export. 
Veterinary inspection. Organisation. Satisjactory results. Diseases. Extension 

of inoculations. Bacteriological laboratories. Animal products. Milk , butter , and 
cheese. Yearly return. Dairies. Export. Prices. Meat and tallow. Yearly 

return. Localities of production. Prices. Export. Hides and skins. Yearly 

return. Trade. Prices. Export and import. Wool. Yearly return. Trade. Prices. 
Export and import. Bristles and hair. Yearly return. Trade. Prices. Exports. 

T N Russia the breeding of live stock occupies a most important place in rural economy; 

it is very closely connected with arable farming, in great measure because 
the manure required in the latter is in most part of Russia almost exclusively furnished 
by the stalls, but partly also because animals are a very important source of motive 
power. In addition, however, to the importance of its connection with arable farming, 
the breeding of live stock has also attained independent importance in many parts 
of Russia as a special branch of agriculture. 

The total number of live stock in the Russian Empire in 1900 attained the high 
figure of 154,489,458 head, which is equal to 120 head for every 100 souls. Although 
the actual number of the live stock in Russia increases from year to year, still this 
increase does not keep pace with the increase in the population, and a comparison 
of the numbers of farm animals in the Russian Empire with its population for a 
period of years shows that the number of animals relative to the population is 
gradually decreasing. 

The relative proportions of animals to inhabitants differ greatly in the different 
parts of the Empire. The greatest relative proportion is to be found in the southern 
and south-eastern borders of Russia, where there are 200 animals for every 100 in¬ 
habitants. In the Don province and in the government of Astrakhan the proportion 
goes up to over 300, and in the Taurida government to over 500. 

In the east and south-east of this region, namely, in the Iransvolga and the 
Asiatic Russian Steppes, the breeding of animals is still conducted in a very primitive 
manner, and is almost exclusively in the hands of the nomad population. The animals 
here are fed on green fodder the whole year round, passing nine months of the year 
on the open steppes, and the remainder on winter pastures, where the) are obliged 
to get their food from beneath the snow. In the other parts of this region the 
rearing of sheep is the prevailing kind of stock-raising. 
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To the north of Novorossia the relative proportion of live stock to population 
greatly decreases; it remains, however, near the average for the whole Empire in the 
majority of the localities in this region. The live stock is kept here chiefly as 
motive power, and also for manure. 

The smallest number of animals is owned by the inhabitants of the northern border 
of the Central region, and also by the inhabitants of the Industrial and Lake regions— 
the regions in which the development of industrial life in Russia is most advanced. 
In these regions cattle-breeding has become a business of much importance on account 
of the great and increasing demands made for its produce by that portion of the 
population not engaged in purely agricultural pursuits and by the inhabitants of the 
towns. As will be shown later, dairy farming is the most important branch of Agri¬ 
culture in these regions. 

The live stock of Russia consists of the following animals, arranged in the order 
of the numerical importance of each species:— 


Sheep ... 

Cattle. 

Horses ... 

Pigs . 

Other animals (Camels, Deer, etc.) 

Total 


70,647,000 = 45.8 per cent, of the total. 
43,586,000 = 28.2 ,, 

25,961,700 = 16.8 „ 

13,924,000 «■= 9.0 „ 

369,000= 0*2 „ 


154,487,700 


HORSE BREEDING. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, estimates the total 
number of horses in the world at about sixty and a half million head. When the 
number of town horses in Russia is added to the number stated in the table above 
(25,961,700), which only includes the horses owned by the agricultural portion of the 
population, the total number of horses in the Russian Empire is brought up to over 
thirty millions, or more than fifty per cent, of the total number of horses in the world. 
Russia therefore easily takes first place among the countries of the world as an owner 
of horses. There are about twenty-five horses to every hundred souls, a relative 
proportion greater even than that in the United States. 

The places where the number of horses relative to the population is greatest 
are, firstly, those in the East of Russia (Transvolga and Western Steppes of Siberia), 
and, secondly, those in New Russia (Novorossia), with the exception of the Taurida 
government. The number of horses relative to the population is at its lowest in the 
Vistula region, the government of St. Petersburg, the Industrial region, and Little 
Russia, where there are less than 15 horses to every 100 souls; and, in fact, in the 
government of St. Petersburg, Poltava, and a few of the governments in the Vistula 
region there are even less than 10 horses to every 100 souls. 

In Russia the horses belong principally to the peasants, who own 85 per cent, 
of the total number. But the separate peasants’ farms are very unequally provided 
with horses; a fourth of them have none at all; a great many have only one or two; 
and only comparatively few have three or more horses. 
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The percentage of farms without horses increases greatly towards the south-west 
and south of the Empire; still it must not be forgotten that in the south oxen do 
quite as much work as horses. 

As regards the proportion of working horses in the total number, more than 75 per 
cent, are of a working age, i.c. t over four years. 

Russian horses may be classified into three great groups, namely, (1) Peasants’ 
General Working Horses, (2) Steppe Horses, (3) Race Horses. The greater pro¬ 
portion of the horses in the Empire belongs to the first of these groups. 

(i) The Peasants’ Horses. 

The peasants horses differ in their characteristics in the various regions of the 
Empire, but everywhere they retain their good qualities, which are extreme endurance 
in work and great indifference to the kind of fodder and the care bestowed upon 
them. The best breed of this group is the Finnish or Swedish. The horses of this 
breed are exceedingly unpretentious, small, thick-set animals, and are good trotters. 
The breed second in importance in this group is known as Esthonian Kleper, including 
also the larger-sized variety called the Doppel Kleper. The animals of this breed 
have not only all the merits of the Finnish horses, but are also speedier and of a better 
build, although well-bred Klepers are at present very rare. Closely allied to the pre¬ 
ceding is the breed known as Zhmoudsky, which is a native of the Telshevsky and 
Rossiensky districts, in the government of Kovno. Zhmoudsky horses are fairly strong, 
and are very suitable for driving in towns. An excellent type of strong, general-pur¬ 
pose horses has been obtained in the North-East of Russia by crossing local horses with 
the Esthonian Klepers, which were sent there in the reigns of the Tsars Alexis Michaelo- 
vitch and Peter the Great. There are three breeds of this type, namely, the Viatki, 
found near the river Kama in the government of Viatka; the Obvinki, found 
in the government of Perm; and the Kasanki, in the northern districts of the govern¬ 
ment of Kazan. The Obvinki are considered to be the best of these. 

Besides the Breeds already named, we must also mention the Russian breed of 
draught horses known under the name of Bitiuguee. The horses of this breed are 
natives of the government of Voronejh, and, for the most part, of the places in that 
government which are situated on the banks of the river Bitiug. The breed was obtained 
by crossing native mares with stallions of Danish and Dutch breeds of draught horses. 
Russian draught horses stand high, and are much superior to Percherons, Suffolks, and 
others in their great strength and speed. 

(2) The Steppe Horses. 

I he place of first importance in this group must be given to a Don breed, found 
on the Steppes of the Don near the rivers Manytch and Sal. The best horses of this 
breed are got by crossing the mares with English thoroughbred stallions. The horses 
thus obtained stand high, go easily and speedily, and have in addition unlimited powers 
°f endurance. They make splendid riding horses, and up to five thousand of them 
are sent from this locality every year for the Russian cavalry. 

Next in importance comes the Kalmuck breed. The breeding of Kalmuck 
horses is of great importance in Russia both on account of the good quality of many 
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of the horses bred and of the wide area over which it is extended. It is carried on 
chiefly in the Kalmuck Steppes of the government of Astrakhan. In the herds 
belonging to the nomad Kalmucks there are nearly thirty thousand mares, and when 
these are crossed with stallions of good breeds of riding horses very good cavalry 
horses are obtained. 

In addition to the breeds above mentioned, Steppe horses are bred in enormous 
numbers by the nomad Kirghiz tribes, noj; only on the Steppes of Eastern Russia, in 
the government of Orenbourg, but also on all the neighbouring steppes of the 
Central Asiatic dominions—an area of altogether over 540 million acres. It is esti¬ 
mated, although only very approximately, that the total number of horses bred by 
the Kirghiz is about four millions. Kirghiz horses are characterised by their strong 
build, endurance, and speed. 

Finally, there are in this group some other breeds of Central Asia, the most 
important of these being the Turkmenian from Turkestan. The most important breed 
in the Caucasus is the Kabarda, a native of the Kabarda Steppes in the province of 
Tersk and the most important breed in the Transcaucasus is the Karabakhsky. 

(3) “ Race” Horses. 

The most important breed in this group is the Orloff Trotter, a breed first obtained 
at the end of the eighteenth century, when thoroughbred race horses were brought 
into Russia for the first time, by crossing Arab and English stallions with Dutch, 
Danish, and Mecklenburg mares. The name was received from Prince Orloff, a great 
amateur breeder of horses, who conceived the idea of obtaining a new breed in this 
way, and who was the first to carry it out. 

Among the other breeds in this group the Orlov and the Rastoptchinsky, both 
breeds of riding horses, must be mentioned, but they are not much sought after in 
Russia. 

Management of Studs. 

In Russia a large sum of money is set apart every year by the Crown to be 
expended on the improvement of the various breeds of horses throughout the whole 
Empire. The plan adopted for the attainment of this object may be briefly indicated. 
In the first place, horse-breeding in Russia is under the supervision of what may be 
called the “ State Chief Board of Horse-Breeding,” and this Board is responsible for 
the spending of the money above mentioned. 

A large part of the money goes to the upkeep of the State studs, which are at 
present six in number. In the State studs Arabs, English Thoroughbreds, Orloff 
Trotters, and also some of the best breeds of British, French, and Russian draught 
horses are bred, and a constant endeavour is made to improve them both by selection 
and by the introduction of fresh blood from abroad. It is the duty of the State studs 
to provide a supply of well-bred stallions for use throughout the whole Empire. 

In addition to these State studs there are a number of State stables (at present 
thirty-one) also managed by the State Chief Board of Horse-Breeding, where a great 
many first-class stallions of the various breeds are kept. During the season for serving 
mares, that is between the months of February and May, all these stallions, except 
a few required for use in the immediate vicinity, are sent away, either singly or in twos 
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and threes as may be required, from the State stables and lodged in the stables of 
landed proprietors, who are paid for their keep out of the fund already referred to. 
The peasants from the surrounding neighbourhood bring their mares to the stables 
of the landed proprietor, where for a nominal fee of from two to four shillings, according 
to the quality of the stallion, each mare is served till she prove in foal, or if the 
mare “ comes back ” more than five times, an additional fee is charged. By this 
system, which has now been in operation for twenty years, and is being more widely 
extended every year, the high-class stallions bred in the State studs are used to the 
best advantage, and a gradual and yearly increasing improvement in the horses all 
over Russia is the result. 

Breeders may register their stock in State stud books, and must indeed do so 
before being allowed to give the pedigree of any animal sold. All the work involved 
in this is done by the Board free of charge. It may be mentioned that there are 
over 2,300 private studs in Russia, containing altogether about 48,000 brood mares. 

In addition to the State Board, there are also numerous societies of horse- 
breeders doing very good work. 

Horse Trade. 

The buying and selling of working horses takes place principally at the spring 
and autumn bazaars and fairs. The most important horse fairs are those held in the 
South and South-East of Russia. In Russia the prices ruling for work horses in the 
autumn average jQ 4 per head, and in the spring That is to say, the value of 

horses in spring rises 25 per cent. The highest prices are realised in the Vistula 
government and in the Baltic region, where a horse brings about £8 in the spring. 
The price in spring in the Lithuanian governments is about £8 per head, and in 
the south-western governments and the Lake region about The cheapest prices 

are those ruling in the Ural and Lower Volga regions, where the average price in 
spring is jQZ 15s. The rise in the price of horses in spring is most noticeable in the 
industrial and Bieloroussky governments, where it is on an average 42 per cent., but 
it is also marked in the Lake, Lithuanian, Central Volga, and central agricultural 
governments. 

The average yearly prices of horses and the extent to which they rise in spring 
depend entirely upon the crops of grain, hay, and straw (spring com straw) of the 
preceding season. When the crops have been good and there is plenty of fodder 
available comparatively few horses are sold in the autumn, and the prices are high. 
The demand for horses in the following spring is also comparatively small and prices 
consequently low. On the other hand, in a bad year when fodder is scarce a great 
many horses are sold in the autumn, and prices are very low. In the following spring 
there is a great demand, and prices are correspondingly high. 

It may not at once be clear to one accustomed to the prevailing conditions of 
farming in Britain why there should be any necessity for this buying and selling of 
horses, but it is proper to point out that in Russia the working season is very short, 
and a great many horses are required to get through the work in the available time. 
For this reason many men are compelled to keep a large number of horses actually 
standing idle in the stable for the greater part of the year. When fodder and grain 
are plentiful they naturally keep more horses than when feeding is scarce, in which 
Q 
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case the cheaper way is to sell the horses even at a sacrifice in the autumn and buy 
others at a much higher price in spring. In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the 
horses are bought in autumn by peasants, who take them into towns, and, by carrying 
loads, etc., usually earn at least sufficient to pay for the keep of the horses till spring, 

when the peasants sell them again at a profit 

During the last five years, according to the Official Returns, horses have been 
exported from Russia at the rate of 56,200 head per annum, valued at about £570,000 
sterling. 

The number of horses imported yearly during the same period was scarcely 3,400 
head, valued at about ,£76,700. It must here be remarked that whereas the exporta¬ 
tion of horses from Russia shows a tendency to increase, the importation of horses is 
rapidly decreasing from year to year, as will be seen from the following table:— 


Number of Horses Valued at 

Year. Imported. 

1896 . ... ... ... 5,000 . £121,000 

1897 ... . 4,000 . £96,000 

1898 3,000 £69,000 

1899 3,000 £57,000 

1900 2,000 £41,000 


The greater number of the horses exported is sent to Germany, this country 
receiving on the average 37,100 of the 56,200 head exported yearly for the last five 
years—a number equal to more than 66 per cent, of the whole number exported. 
Russia also sends about 8,000 horses to Great Britain every year, a number which is 
continually increasing. Thus 6,300 head were sent in 1897, 7,000 in 1898, 7,600 in 
1899, and in 1900 as many as 11,200. 


CATTLE . 

The total number of cattle kept in the villages and country places in Russia is 
43,586,000. If to this number we add the number kept in towns, we find that Russia 
possesses altogether as many cattle as the United States of America. 

In fifty governments of European Russia the relative proportion of cattle is 27 
head to every 100 souls, in the Vistula governments it is 30 head, in Asiatic Russia 
44 head, and in the Caucasus more than 50 head. In the inner governments of Russia 
cattle are found in the greatest numbers, first, in the Don province, and next in order 
in the governments of Poltava, Samara, and Kherson. In these governments the 
relative proportion of cattle to population, is also greatest in the Don province, where 
it is more than 100 head of cattle to every 100 souls. Next in order come the govern¬ 
ments of Astrakhan, Bessarabia, and Esthonia. The relative proportion of cattle to 
population is at the lowest in the central parts of the Empire. In regard to the 
distribution of cattle among the different classes of the population, it may be noted 
that collectively the peasants own by far the greater proportion, 82.8 per cent, of the 
cattle in the Empire being in their hands, and only 17.2 per cent, in the hands of the 
private owners. On an average rather more than 60 per cent, of the cattle owned by 
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the peasants are full grown and 40 per cent, are young animals, while in the stalls of 
private owners 70 per cent, are full grown and 30 per cent, young animals. 

Cattle in Russia present great diversity in type, breed, and origin. In dealing 
with the characteristics and uses of the various breeds of Russian cattle it is absolutely 
necessary to consider the breeds kept by private landowners apart from those kept 
by peasants, because while the latter almost invariably leave the animals to mate 
they please, the former, as a rule, breed from the best available animals. 

Peasants’ Cattle. 

In the greater part of North European Russia, with the exception of its north¬ 
western and western parts, and in the central industrial region the peasants keep a 
small northern breed of so-called Great Russian cattle. This breed though almost 
unsuitable for either work or fattening purposes, is a comparatively good milking one. 

The cattle in the extreme northern and north-eastern governments are generally 
“ polled ” or hornless, but in the other parts they are homed. In some localities, 
especially on the banks of rivers which overflow in spring, where better grazing L to 
be had, the Great Russian cattle are of a superior kind. There is a breed of cattle 
called Holmogorsky cattle, after the Holmogorsky district of the government of Arch¬ 
angel, peculiar to those parts of that district which are situated on the banks of the 
river North Dwina, and this breed is considered the best milking breed in Russia. 
They were originally obtained by crossing Great Russian cattle with Dutch, first 
introduced by Peter the Great, but they have since been repeatedly improved by 
crossing with animals of the best strains imported for the purpose. Holmogorsky cows 
are sold yearly in large numbers to cowfeeders in both capitals, and also to many 
better-class people who live in towns but do not wish to use purchased milk. The 
Jaroslav cattle, which are to be found on the boundaries of the government of Jaroslav, 
also enjoy a great reputation as heavy milkers. 

There are also the breeds known as Domshinskv, Zyriansky, Vladimirsky, and 
Kargopolsky. 

The cattle found in the southern steppe governments, and also in the south¬ 
western, Little Russian, and south-eastern governments,are called Steppe cattle. They 
are larger in size than the preceding, and are adapted more for draught and fattening 
purposes. The two most important breeds of Steppe cattle are the Grey Ukrainian 
and the Red Kalmuck, the former found chiefly in Novorossia, Little Russia, and 
the south-western region, and the latter in the South-East of Russia up to the Volga. 

Ukrainian cattle are used mostly for draught purposes, although they are also 
often fattened for slaughter. They stand high, are large boned, and have highly- 
developed leg muscles. Their powers of endurance are great. The average live 
weight of a Ukrainian ox is from 10 to 12 cwts., though sometimes individual specimens 
weigh up to 18 cwts. The crossing of the Ukrainian and Shorthorn, Charslese, 
Anjou, Charente, and other breeds has proved very successful. 

The Kalmuck cattle are smaller than the Ukrainian and less suitable for work, 
hut they are superior to the Ukrainian for fattening purposes. In addition to the two 
preceding breeds, the Kirghiz breed of Steppe cattle is also of some importance. 
This breed is found on the great steppes of the Transvolga and Transural, where, as 
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previously stated, cattle-breeding is still conducted in a very primitive manner. 
Kirghiz cattle yield an excellent quality of beef, for which they are famous, but they 
are also very good for draught purposes. 

Finally, the Tarakam and Grouzin cattle of the Caucasus are famous as 
being good for both draught and fattening purposes, while the Hevsoursko-Ossetin 
cattle of the same locality are famous for having, in addition to these two merits, 
considerable milk-giving powers. 

Coming now to the cattle kept by private landowners, it may be mentioned that 
they have in general shown marked improvement during the last fifty years. This 
improvement has not been brought about in any altogether rational manner, as while 
only well-bred bulls were used, they were very often mated with any kind of cows 
bought in the markets. On many farms, however, pure-bred cattle of good strain 
are now reared. For example, the rearing of pure bred Simmenthal cattle is increasing 
at quite an exceptional rate, and is fast spreading all over the country. The breeding 
of Dutch and Angeln cattle is also carried on fairly extensively, but the former is 
gradually losing favour with the farmers on account of its predisposition to become 
infected with tuberculosis, and also on account of the inferior quality of the meat. 

Quite recently Russia has begun to import a large number of Fion cattle from 
Denmark. 

The rearing of pure-bred cattle is most extensively carried on in the Baltic 
region, and also in the Vistula governments. 

Cattle, like horses, are bought and sold for the most part at the different local 
fairs and bazaars. The largest numbers of cattle are met with at the South Russian 
fairs, at which there are sometimes as many as 10,000 head. Fat cattle are generally 
sent by rail from these fairs to the large centres of consumption for slaughter. Lean 
cattle are bought for preliminary feeding by dealers called “ prassoly ” or “ nagoulschiki.” 

The total number of cattle conveyed yearly by the Russian railways on the 
average of the five years, 1894 to 1898, was over 840,000 head. This number increases 
from year to year, and in 1898 was about 1,000,000. Most of these are carried by 
the South-Eastern, South-Western, and Riazan-Ural Railways, and the places to which 
most of them are consigned, together with the number of he d each place received 
yearly during the above-mentioned period of five years, are as follows:—St. Peters¬ 
burg from 220,000 to 280,000, Moscow from 175,000 to 190,000, and Wars-w from 
100,000 to 130,000. In 1898 these three places received altogether over 600,000 
head of cattle, or 60 per cent, of the total number conveyed by all the railways in 
Russia. St Petersburg, Moscow, and Warsaw are the most important markets for the 
sale of live fat cattle, and every year the demand becomes greater. 

The average prices of cattle in these markets in recent years have been as follows: 


1890-1894. 189/). 1898. 

/Circassian . £9 0 0 per head . £9 0 0 per head 

St. Petersburg \ Lithuanian ... ... £7 18 0 ,, \ « r .. n 

(Russian . £3 3 0 „ f . 14 ° ” 

'Steppe Bullocks ... — £8 0 0 ,, 

Russian Bullocks ... — £6 7 0 ,, 

Steppe Cows... ... — £6 9 0 ,, 

Russian Cows ... — £5 15 0 ,, 


Moscow 
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The local prices of cattle, as of horses, vary greatly from year to year, and depend 
on the same causes, namely, the size of the grain crop and the amount of fodder 
provided for the winter. The autumn prices are always lower than the spring. Taking 
the average of the last ten years, the local spring and autumn prices of cattle in all 
the governments of European Russia are as undernoted:— 


Autumn. 

Milk Cows ... ... £2 9 0 

Fat Bullocks ... £4 5 0 

Pair of Draught Oxen £8 3 0 


Spring. 
£3 3 0, 
£4 17 0 
£9 17 0 


equal to a rise of 30 per cent, in spring. 
>j 15 ,, ,, 

»» it 20 ,, ,, 


The prices also vary in the different regions of the Empire. The highest price 
for milk cows is obtained in the Vistula region, where the average price in spring is 
about £1 per head. Next in order come the South-Western, Little Russian, Baltic, 
and Novorossia governments, where the average price is £3 9s. Milk cows are sold 
at the lowest prices in the Transvolga and Northern governments, where the price is 
£2 10s., and, lastly, near the Ural mountains, where the average is £2 . Bullocks for 
slaughter and working oxen are sold at the highest prices in the Vistula, Little Russian, 
and south-western governments, where the average price of a fat bullock is £6 7s. and of 
a pair of working oxen over £10. As already mentioned, the greatest difference between 
the spring and autumn prices of cattle is noticeable in the price of cows. This difference 
is especially felt in the governments of Little Russia and in the Lake region, where the 
prices rise in spring 36 per cent, and 35 per cent, respectively. On the other hand, the 
least difference between the spring and autumn prices is noticed in the Ural and 
Transvolga regions, where as a rule prices are always low, and also in the regions 
where arable farming is the more important branch of agriculture; that is, in the 
Vistula and Baltic regions. 

The average number of cattle exported yearly from Russia during the last five 
years (1896-1900) has been 7,000 head, valued at ^£56,000. The average number 
imported yearly during the same period was about 20,000 head, valued at ^70,000. 

The cattle exported are sent, for the most part, via Odessa to Turkey. 


SHEEP. 

The total number of sheep in Russia in 1900 was 70,647,000 head; a number 
equal to about 45.8 per cent, of the live stock of Russia, and about an eighth of the 
total number of sheep in the world; and this notwithstanding the fact that since the 
middle of the eighties the actual number of sheep in Russia has diminished consider¬ 
ably, partly on account of the fall in the price of wool and partly on account of a 
succession of bad crops in the last ten years. The Vistula and south-western regions 
are the only places w r here the number of sheep has not diminished. 

The proportion of sheep relative to the population diminishes from south to 
north. The greatest relative proportion is found in Novorossia, the Astrakhan govern¬ 
ment, Kuban province, and the Caucasus. The smallest relative proportion is found 
m the north-western and western governments. 

Two quite distinct classes of sheep are bred in Russia, namely, Fine-W ool or 
Merino sheep and Coarse-Wool or Common sheep. 
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It is estimated, though somewhat approximately, that there are about 15 million 
head of Merino sheep in Russia; this is equal to about -0 per cent, of the total. 1 he 
breeding of Merino sheep is carried on principally in the South of Russia, in the 
Taurida, Ekaterinoslav, Kherson, Astrakhan, and Saratov governments, but also in 
the Northern Caucasus, in the Don province, and the Vistula region. 

Since the middle of the “ eighties ” the total number of Fine-Wooled sheep in the 
country has considerably diminished, but the quality of those now bred shows con¬ 
siderable improvement. Up till the end of the “ eighties ” the two chief breeds of 
Fine-Wooled sheep in Russia were the “Negrette’ and the “ Electoral-Negrette,” but 
now these are only to be found in the Vistula governments and in all the other places 
where the breeding of Fine-Wooled sheep is carried on they have given place to the 
“ Rambouillet,” “ Infantado,” and “ Mazaevskaia ” breeds. The first of these was brought 
to Russia from France in the beginning of the “ seventies.” The two others have 
since been introduced by Russian sheepbreeders. 

The breeding of Coarse-Wooled sheep is for the most part carried on by the 
peasants or on small farms, though great flocks of these sheep (of varieties peculiar 
to the several localities in which they are found) are also occasionally met with on large 
estates in the Bessarabian and Taurida governments, in the Don province, and other 
governments of Novorossia, and also in the Transcaucasus and in Central Asiatic Russia. 
Among these local breeds of Coarse-Wooled sheep some are remarkable for the good 
quality of their wool, some for their skins, from some Astrakhan fur is obtained, from 
others milk, and, finally, some are famous for the excellence of their mutton. The most 
important of the wool-producing breeds is the Tzigai, which is noted for the uniform 
character of its fleece and the fineness of the wool fibres. These sheep are most highly 
bred in Bessarabia, where there are about 800,000 head. The wool of this sheep has 
risen greatly in price within recent years, and it is in great demand for the manufacture 
of serge. Another breed which also yields good wool is the Wolozhskaia, which gives 
long thick wool of a delicate shade of white. This w r ool is largely used for the 
manufacture of carpets, while some of it is exported. The Wolozhskaia sheep are 
bred chiefly in the South-East of Russia. Another breed of a somewhat similar 
type is the Malychskaia. This breed yields both wool and mutton of very good quality. 

The most important of the breeds noted for the excellence of their hides is the 
Romanov, which is bred in the government of Jaroslavl. These sheep give very 
valuable hides, with plenty of fine soft wool next to the skin, which is exceptionally 
thin, and for these reasons fur coats made from the hides are distinguished for their 
lightness and great warmth. 

The most important among the breeds from which Astrakhan fur is obtained, 
or Smooshkovi sheep as these breeds are called (lamb skins being called smooshki), is 
the Caracule breed. This breed is a native of Boukhara, Khiva, and other places 
in Central Asia, but quite recently it has been tried in the South of Russia, and, as 
has been proved by experiment, it quickly becomes acclimatised in the steppe govern¬ 
ments. It is of special value there for crossing with local breeds of smooshkovi 
sheep, among which the Rieshetilov and Sokolsk breeds are worthy of mention; 
these are bred in the government of Poltava and neighbourhood. The ewes give 
a great quantity of milk. 
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The three most important of the breeds which give a comparatively large yield 
of milk are the Bessarabian, Tzoushki, and Pymia sheep. 

Finally coming to the breeds which give good mutton, the best of these are 
three Caucasian breeds called Touschin, Georgia, and Karatchaev. The ewes of these 
three breeds also give a good deal of milk. The Fat-Tail and Tchoundoutch sheep, 
reared by the nomad tribes of both European and Asiatic Russia, also belong to 

this group. 

The local autumn and spring prices of Coarse-Wooled sheep, taking the average 
of all the governments of Russia, are 6s. and Ts. per head respectively, the prices of 
sheep, as of all other live stock, rising in spring. In this case the rise on an average 
amounts to about 18 per cent, on the autumn prices. The highest average prices 
of sheep are recorded in Novorossia, where, as we have seen, the best breeds of 
Coarse-Wooled sheep are met with, and also in the industrial region, where the high 
average is due to the large number of the beautiful Romanov sheep kept in these 
districts. 

Russia’s foreign trade in sheep is rather unimportant. At present about 85,000 
head are exported every year, but it must be mentioned that during the first half 
of the “ eighties ” the yearly average was over 350,000 head. 

Almost the whole of the sheep exported are sent to France, which takes about 
58 per cent, of the number exported yearly, and to Turkey, which takes about 32 
per cent 


SWINE. 

There are altogether 13,924,000 head of swine in Russia. Swine are in greatest 
actual numbers in the south-western and western governments—Podolsk, Kovno, 
Volyn, Tchemigov, and Minsk—but the greatest relative proportion of swine to 
the population is in the governments of Vilna, Grodno, Mohilev, and Tchemigov. 

The northern and eastern parts of the Empire contain the smallest actual number 
of pigs. Only about 16 per cent, of the pigs in Russia belong to private landowners, 
while more than 83 per cent, are in the hands of the peasants. 

The pigs kept by the peasants are almost exclusively local Russian breeds^ 
Their pork is not of a particularly good quality, but they yield good bristles, an 
are especially suitable for fattening for tallow. 

The native breeds are divided into two groups— short-eared and long-eared. The 
short-eared breeds are best known, and have been bred in Russia from time im¬ 
memorial. They are very valuable on the farms of peasants, principally because t ey 

do not require much care or attention in feeding. 

Long-eared pigs are mostly met with in the western and noith-western parts o 
Russia. They generally strongly resemble the short-eared ones, but are as a 111 e 
coarser. Besides these two local kinds there are also many other kinds of pigs. 
Por example, the Polish pig, bred chiefly in Poland, and the three-hoote pig, w 
is sometimes met with in Bessarabia and Crimea, belong to this class. , 

On the farms of private landowners pigs of one or other of the ng is ree 
but more especially Berkshires and \orkshires, are often reare . n a i io 
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these, however, the rearing of Polish, Chinese, and Temworth pigs has recently been 
started on some farms. 

The home demands for pork are as yet small, and for this reason the breeding 
and feeding of pigs only occupies a place of secondary importance in Russian rural 
economy. 

The average autumn and spring prices of pigs in Russia are respectively £ 10s. 
and £1 12s. per head, the rise in the spring prices, contrary to the rule in all other 
classes of live stock, being scarcely noticeable in the case of pigs. The highest prices 
for fat pigs in Russia are obtained in the Vistula governments, where, taking the 
average of the last ten years, it was over £3 per head in spring. The next highest 
prices are obtained in the Baltic governments, where £2 10s. per head is the average 
for the same period. The third highest price is obtained in the Lithuanian and south¬ 
western governments, where it is £2 6s. The lowest average prices of fat pigs are 
recorded in the Transvolga and Ural, where an average of only 12s. per head is 
obtained both in spring and autumn. In the Central Volga governments the average 
is £1 per head, and in the northern governments £ 3s. 

Pigs were exported by Russia in much larger numbers in former years than now. 
Thus, from 1872-1876 Russia exported 544,800 head of swine; from 1877 to 1881, 
671,600 head; from 1882 to 1886, 319,200 head; from 1887 to 1891, 48,500 head; 
and during the last ten years the total number exported was only between 60,000 
and 70,000 head. This remarkable decrease in the exportation of pigs is due to 
the fact that Prussia and Austria, which were then almost the only markets for 
Russian pigs, imposed various restrictions to the importations in order to protect 
and favour home breeders. 


VETERINARY INSPECTION OF LIVE STOCK , ETC ., IN RUSSIA. 

Veterinary inspection in Russia has become much better organised and also 
more searching since the end of the “ seventies.” 

Although all the difficulties of the struggle with epizootic diseases and the preser¬ 
vation of veterinary hygienic conditions in the country are shared by the authorities 
of the Crown Government and by the authorities of the bodies corresponding to the 
Town and County Councils in Britain, the Veterinary Board of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs has the greatest responsibility. This Board has the administration of various 
measures of general importance to the State and the direct control of veterinary 
matters, such as the supervision of wholesale removals of animals, the making of 
regulations for the transport of animals by road, rail, or waterway, the protection of 
the State against the admission of animals suffering from any infectious or contagious 
diseases, and the supervision of the exportation of live stock. The Crown Govern¬ 
ment and the county authorities look after the well-being of live stock in the country, 
while the municipal authorities do the same for the animals kept in towns, and also 
organise veterinary supervision of the slaughter of animals and of the places where 
carcases are stored or where animal matter of any kind is accumulated. 

There are at present 1,750 qualified veterinary surgeons in Russia. Of these 
1,250 are in the inner governments of Russia, over 300 in the Caucasus, and 150 in 
Asiatic Russia. The various territorial parts of the Empire are thus very unequally 
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provided with veterinary surgeons; this is partly because of the varying degrees of 
rare and forethought exercised by the local authorities in providing qualified officials, 
and partly also because the characters of the diseases most prevalent in any given 
locality, and also the necessity for the adoption of preventive or remedial measures, 
vary from place to place. 

It will be seen from the following account how much has been accomplished 
by the united exertions of the veterinary surgeons within the last ten years, and the 
gratifying results which have attended their efforts to cope with epizootic diseases. A 
comparatively short time ago one of the most common and destructive epizootic 
diseases in Russia was rinderpest or cattle plague, which was spread over the country 
by the herds of cattle sent from the steppes to the capitals and other centres for 
local requirements. Now, however, that the slaughter of all animals suffering from 
or suspected of suffering from the plague is compulsory, and that all cattle must be 
conveyed by rail or watenvay, and not driven along the roads as formerly, and also 
that all cattle are closely examined by veterinary inspectors both at the points of 
loading and unloading, the entire Russian Empire, from the western European frontier 
to the eastern boundary of the government of Tobolsk and the province of Akmolinsk, 
and from the Caucasian Mountains to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, is perfectly free 
from rinderpest In order to prevent the admission to this area of infected animals 
from places where the disease is still prevalent two protective zones have been 
established in Russia. The first of these is in the south, and is intended to prevent 
the spread of the disease from the Transcaucasus, Turkey, and Persia; and the 
second is in the east to prevent the spread of infection from Turkestan, China, and 
Eastern Siberia, where no systematic attempt has yet been made to eradicate cattle 
plague. The disease of second importance in Russia, on account of the wide area 
over which it is prevalent, and also on account of the number of animals which 
succumb to it yearly, is “ foot-and-mouth ” disease. It appears every year in various 
parts of the Empire, more particularly among cattle, of which about 0.77 per cent, 
contract this disease yearly, but also to a lesser extent among sheep and pigs, of which 
0.11 per cent, and 0.12 per cent, respectively become infected; or, in other words, 
about 0.5 per cent, of the total number of live stock in the country annually contract 
foot-and-mouth disease. It must, however, be remarked that this disease is even more 
prevalent in several other European countries than it is in Russia. In Germany, for 
example, on an average about 2.5 per cent, of the live stock annually contract foot- 
and-mouth disease. In order to eradicate this disease inoculation of all animals is 
compulsory, and a great many other measures are taken both by the veterinary officials 
and by the police. The latter, for example, prohibit the removal of any affected 
animal from the byre or yard where it is confined, and order all animal produce 
coming from farms where the cattle are infected to be destroyed. During the last 
five years the inspection of the pigs exported to Prussia has been specially searching 
in order to avoid the exportation of any infected pigs to that country, and, thanks to this 
measure, Germany at present runs no risk of importing infected animals from Russia. 

Another important epizootic disease is what is termed Siberian plague. It appears 
in Russia almost yearly, but is restricted to very limited regions. The yearly loss of 
animals from this disease is less than 0.03 per cent, of the total stock. The Siberian 
Plague is most prevalent in the Lake and northern industrial regions, in the distncts 
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where there are manv canals on which the barges are for the most part towed by 
horses. In addition to the police regulations in force, preventive inoculation has 
recently been largely adopted for the eradication of this disease. I hat the efforts 
to combat Siberian plague in the regions mentioned above have met with considerable 
success is clearly shown by the following table: 

From 1861 to 1869 -20,600 died yearly. I From 1879 to 1887 6,632 died yearly. 

From 1870 187S 4,639 „ I From 1888 „ 1896 2,702 

The efficacy of inoculation for Siberian plague was first demonstrated in Russia 
by Professor Tzenkovsky of Kharkov University, and inoculation with the vaccine 
prepared by him was much practised in the South of Russia. In 1891 another vaccine 
was prepared by Professor Lange of the Kazan Veterinary Institute, and this was 
largely used in the East of Russia. In 1895 a laboratory for the preparation of 
Pasteur’s Siberian plague vaccine was opened in Nizhni-Novgorod by a French company; 
and, finally, in 1898 another laboratory was founded by the Veterinary Board to 
prepare Professor Tzenkovsky’s vaccine in quantity, and supply it free of charge to 
veterinary surgeons. The number of animals inoculated yearly has increased enor¬ 
mously, having risen from 7,000 head in 1888 to over 800,000 head in 1897. 

Among the many other epizootic diseases swine fever must be mentioned. The 
inoculation of pigs for the prevention of this disease has been practised in Russia 
since 1896, the vaccine being supplied by the above-mentioned Pasteur Institute in 
Nizhni-Novgorod. 

Sheep-pox is very prevalent in the South of Russia, especially among the fine-wool 
breeds. Vaccination is the method commonly adopted to combat this disease. 

Glanders is more prevalent in the South and East of Russia, but only a small 
number die from it annually. All affected horses and also all suspected of having 
the disease are slaughtered, the latter being subjected to a preliminary veterinary ex¬ 
amination. Mallein is the usual agent used in the diagnosis of glanders. A general 
examination of the horses in some governments and provinces is occasionally made 
with a view to the extermination of all affected animals. 

The remaining epizootic diseases, such as contagious pleuro-pneumonia in cattle, 
influenza or pink-eye in horses, tuberculosis, scab, rabies, etc., are either very rarely 
met with or for some reason or other do not receive much attention from the 
veterinary surgeons. 

In addition to combating epizootic diseases, the veterinary surgeons also require 
to treat animals suffering from sporadic and other diseases, and also to supervise the 
slaughter of animals. That the work of the veterinary surgeons has increased enor¬ 
mously is clearly shown by the fact that in 1897 they examined over 350,000 animals; 
over 60 per cent, of these were horses, and about 20 per cent, were cattle. 

It only remains to be said that, in addition to the Central Laboratory of the 
Veterinary Board, the Laboratory of the Department of Epizootic Diseases in the 
College of Experimental Medicine in St. Petersburg and the laboratories already in 
existence at four veterinary institutes, there are forty special bacteriological laboratories 
and institutes (twenty-seven in European Russia, twelve in Asiatic Russia, and one 
in the Northern Caucasus) for bacteriological research work and for the scientific 
investigation of the many questions relating to the struggle with infectious diseases. 
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ANIMAL PRODUCTS . 

As the sale of milk and other dairy products is of chief importance in Russia, it 
may be well to discuss here the rise and progress of dairying. The total value of 
the milk obtained annually in European Russia alone is estimated at rather over 
^37,000,000, a sum equivalent to about six shillings per head of the whole population. 

Up to about 1860 dairying in Russia was conducted on very primitive lines, 
the methods of butter-making were extremely crude and the butter made was of 
a very low quality; cheese-making was scarcely attempted. From 1860 to 1870, 
however, an improvement in dairying began to take place, although the produce 
was still low in quality, the butter being for the most part melted and the cheese 
of an inferior kind. 

It may be mentioned that on account of the great heat of the short summer 
season it is necessary on small farms where there is no ice available to heat the 
butter till it becomes liquid, and then cool it; the melting of butter in this way 
sometimes as much as 30 per cent, of it is lost, and the price of melted butter is 
also less than that of fresh butter, but the peasants were, and are still in many places, 
compelled to adopt this wasteful system or lose all their butter. 

Since 1870 the improvement in dairying has been very marked. At that time 
a dairy school was founded by the Crown on a farm in the government of Tver. 

About 1885 systematic instruction in dairying was commenced in the Empire; 
experts, provided with all the necessary apparatus of the most approved kind, 
travelled from place to place throughout the country conducting classes in butter- 
making at each centre for such periods as might be arranged. This system of 
instruction is still being carried on, and under its influence, and also on account of 
the increasing demand for dairy produce in the large centres of consumption, 
dairying has made rapid strides, especially outside of the black earth region. At 
first the principal centres of this industry were the governments of Vologda, Novgorod, 
and Tver, but later on also the Jaroslavl, Kostroma, Baltic, North-western, and Vistula 
governments, in all of which the soil is suitable for this branch of agriculture. 

In addition to the itinerant dairy schools above mentioned, model dairies were 
also started; at first only on the farms of private landowners, but after a time also 
in the villages, where they were organised by enterprising members of the peasant 
or merchant classes. In the latter case the dairies were either cheese or butter 
factories, obtaining their milk supply from the peasants and small farmers in the 
vicinity. Since 1889 these cheese and butter factories have been greatly developed, 
and have also increased in number. 

Finally, during the last ten years—a period in which there has been a fall in 
the prices of all other farm produce—dairying has received a great deal of attention 
on the farms of private landowners in the above-mentioned places, as well as in 
the u creameries.” During this period cheese-making has gradually decreased, but 
there has been a great increase in the quantity and improvement in the qualit\ of 
the butter; this butter being for the most part exported. 

The great demand for butter, not only for home consumption, but also for 
exportation, and at the same time the opening of the Great Siberian Railway, ha\e 
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created conditions very favourable to the development of dairying in Western Siberia, 
and in consequence the industry is making rapid progress in that part of the Empire. 
The Kourgan district is the great butter-making district of Siberia; almost as impor¬ 
tant, but only since about two years ago, is the Kainsk district in the government 
of Tomsk. 

The total weight of the dairy products annually conveyed by all the Russian 
railways, on the average of the last few years, may be taken at about 75,000 tons. 
The greater part of this is sent over the northern lines—the Rybinsko-Bologovskaia and 
the Moscow-J aroslavl-Archangel Railways. The two capitals receive most of the con¬ 
signments of dairy produce; St. Petersburg receives about 15,000 tons, and Moscow 
about 10,000 tons annually. 

The following table shows, on the average of the last five years, the quantities 
and values of the various dairy products annually exported by Russia:— 


Product. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cheese made from cow’s milk 

8,000 cwts. 

£20,000. 

Cheese made from sheep’s milk ... 

5,000 cwts. 

£8,000. 

Fresh milk ... 

880,000 gallons. 

£20,000. 

i *Curds and sour cream . 

5,000 cwts. 

£3,000. 

Butter . 

200,000 cwts. 

£750,000. 


It is seen from the above table that Russia exports most of her dairy produce 
in the form of butter and milk; the following table shows the continuous and rapid 
increase which has taken place in the exportation of these two products during the 
last five years:— 


Year. 

Butter. 

Milk. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1896 ... 

1897 ... 

1898 ... 

1899 ... 

1900 ... 

100,000 cwts. 
175,000 cwts. 
205,000 cwts. 
210,000 cwts. 
370,000 cwts. 

£340,000. 

£570,000. 

£700,000. 

£800,000. 

£1,500,000. 

440,000 gallons. 
605,000 gallons. 
913,000 gallons. 
1,232,000 gallons. 
1,276,000 gallons. 

£9,000. 

£13,700. 

£23,000. 

£28,000. 

£30,000. 


* The products here called “ curds ” and “ sour cream ” are not met with in Britain, and it is interesting to note why 
and how they are prepared. On numerous large estates where buttermaking is carried on as many as 500 milk cows are 
often kept, and under the prevailing conditions there is no economical way of utilising the large quantity of buttermilk 
In order then to carry on the manufacture of butter and at the same time to profitably use the caseous matter of the milk 
the following system has long been in vogueThe whole milk is poured into large basins and these are kept in a warm 
place for, say, 36 hours, and the cream is not skimmed off until it has soured or ripened. This sour cream is either sold as 
sour cream or it is made into butter, which has of course a sour flavour, and is of inferior quality. To obtain the 
“ curds” the basins containing the skim milk are placed at night in the large brick stoves of the kitchen after the hot 
wood ashes have been raked out, and next morning each basin contains a clot or curd floating in a watery liquid. This 
curd is transferred to a sieve and allowed to drain. The “curds” are used for cooking purposes, and form the basis 
of many tempting dishes, and they are also made into a kind of cheese, which is eaten unripened. The peasants follow 
the same system in order to obtain a sufficient quantity of cream for churning, and they eat the “ curds " when draine 
without cooking or any further preparation. 
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Dairy produce is imported by Russia only in very insignificant quantities, and 
consists chiefly of soft French cheese, Swiss cheese of high quality, and similar 
products, the manufacture of which has not yet been started in Russia; the quantity 
imported annually varies with the demand. 

The prices of butter, taking the average of the local prices all over Russia, 
were in the autumn of 1900 ;£4 10s. per cwt. for butter made from sweet cream and 
/3 6s per cwt for salt butter made from ripened cream, and also for melted butter. 
The prices of all kinds of butter are higher in the North of Russia, and, further, 
butter is especially costly in those parts in the north where factory butter-making 
is most developed; that is to say, in the industrial and Lake regions, and in the 
Baltic, Vistula, and Lithuanian governments. 

The following table shows the average prices of various dairy products at the 
principal markets of Russia during the two periods 1890-94 and 1895-99: 


Market. 


Product. 


St. Petersburg 
Riga ... 

II 

11 

Moscow 

»> 


>» 

>> 

If 

Samara 

St. Petersburg 
Moscow 


Butter (Siberian) . . 

,, (first quality, for exportation) 

,, (second quality, for exportation) 

,, (third quality, tor exportation) 

yy (fresh, made from scalded cream) .. 

f ,, (fresh, made from sweet cream, \ 

j first quality) / 

f ,, (fresh, made from sweet cream, \ 

j second quality) J 

,, (Holstein, first quality) . 

,, (Holstein, second quality) . 

,, (made from ripened cream) ... 

,, (melted) . 

,, (melted) ... ... . 

Cheese (Swiss, high quality)... . 

,, (Russo-Swiss). 

„ (Dutch) . 

,, (Cheddar) . 

,, (Backstein) . 

,, (Limburg) . 

,, (Green) . 


1890-94. 

1895 99. 

:'s. 

i). 

£ 

8. 

D. 


17 

0 per cwt. 

3 

0 

0 per cwt. 


_ 

4 

2 

6 

»J 


_ 

3 

16 

6 

11 


_ 

3 

9 

0 

If 

10 

0 per cwt. 

4 

5 

0 

11 

2 

0 99 

4 

0 

6 

11 

15 

0 19 

3 14 

0 

11 

12 

0 ,, 

3 

9 

0 

11 

10 

0 „ 

3 

7 

0 

» 

17 

6 „ 

•2 

19 

0 

If 



3 

3 

0 

99 


_ 

3 

3 

0 

,, 


_ 

6 

18 

0 

91 

: 9 

0 per cw t. 

2 

13 

0 

91 

! 1 

0 „ 

i o 

0 

0 

19 

! 3 

0 „ 

2 

2 

0 

1J 

! 0 

0 „ 

1 

19 

0 

11 

! 4 

0 „ 

2 

3 

0 

11 

7 

0 „ 

! I 

8 

0 

11 


The products of animal-breeding in Russia which come next to dain products in 
the order of their importance are meat and tallow. About 4,000,000 head of anima s 
are slaughtered annually in the sixty slaughter-houses of Russia; 35^per cent, o t e~e 
are cattle, 30 per cent, sheep and goats, 20 per cent calves, and 15 per cent. pigs. 

The traffic in animals on the Russian railways has already been dealt with, 
consignments of tallow (from oxen, sheep, and pigs) reach almost 50,000 tons 21111111 • 

The largest quantities of tallow are supplied to the markets by Siberia, t e teppes 
Orenburg, and the Southern Volga region. 

Beef is used both in the fresh state and salted. The Kirgiz and Kalmuc' 
yield the best meat. The cattle slaughtered are for the most part bullocks and cows 
which, having served other useful purposes for six years or more, are 
before being slaughtered. 
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The following axe the weights of meat and tallow usually obtained for every 
lOOlbs. live weight:— 


Lean cattle 
Fleshy cattle 
Half-fat cattle 
Fat cattle ... 
Very fat cattle 


43-481 bs. of meat. 

50-521bs. of meat and 41bs. of tallow. 
54-561bs. of meat and 81bs. of tallow. 
57-601bs. of meat and 101 bs. of tallow. 
65-701bs. of meat and 151bs. of tallow. 


Salt beef is largely used in Russia. It is prepared chiefly in the autumn. The 
meat is saltetd in tubs or barrels made of staves of oak or alder, and strongly bound 
with iron hoops. The method of salting consists in rubbing the meat with a mixture 
of salt and saltpetre (the saltpetre usually consisting of from 2 to 8 per cent, of the 
mixture) until it is thoroughly impregnated. The greater proportion of the salt 
meat is sold in spring, the sale usually commencing after Easter. 

Pigs are fattened chiefly for the sake of the hindquarters and for the exterior fat. 
The hindquarters are made into smoked hams. The best-known smoked hams are 
thte Tambov and the Lithuanian. In the peasants’ houses hams are usually smoked 
in a most primitive manner in the chimneys of the stoves, except in some localities 
in the governments of Tambov, Pensa, and Lithunia, where better methods are em¬ 
ployed. Where large numbers of hams are cured smoking sheds of approved English 
design are often constructed. 

The forequarters of the pigs are generally eaten in the fresh state by the poorer 


classes of town inhabitants. 


The fat of the pigs is made into lard, that made in Little Russia being specially 
celebrated. 

The average local prices of meat and tallow in the black earth region and in 
the other regions of Russia in 1900 were as follows:— 




Tallow or Suet. 


Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

Oxen. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Black Earth Regions 

18/ 

16/ 

21/ 

28/ 

28/ 

j 33 / 

Other Regions . 

19/ 

19/ 

27/ 

29/ 

29/ 

40 / 


All prices per cwt. 


It will be seen from this table that the prices of meat, like those of butter, are 
higher outside of the black earth region, though not to the same degree as in the 
price of butter; the only marked differences are in the cases of pork and of pigs’ fat. 
The highest prices of meat of all kinds in Russia are obtained in the governments 
of the industrial. Lake, Vistula, and Baltic Regions, and in the central governments 
of the black earth region. Finally, it only remains to be said, in regard to the 
variations in the prices of meat and tallow in the principal markets throughout the year, 
that prices are highest from January to March, inclusive, because during this period 
the supply is least, and prices are lowest from July to October, because then the 
supply is greatest. 
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The following table shows the average quantities of meat and tallow annually 
exported by Russia during the last three years (1898-1900):— 


Kind of Meat. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Fresh meat (beef and mutton) . 

Fresh pork. ... . 

Salted, smoked and dried meat. 

Salted and smoked pork ... 

Tallow of all kinds 

8,000 cwts. 
50,000 cwts. 

7,000 cwts. 

12,000 cwts. 
35,000 cwts. 

£12,700. 

£77,000. 

£13,700. 

£18,500. 

£53,000. 


The quantity of meat of all kinds annually imported is negligeable, but tallow is 
now imported in enormous quantities—about 500,000 cwts. per annum valued at over 
^600,000. This tallow comes chiefly from Great Britain and Germany. In 1899 
the value of the tallow imported from Great Britain was about ,£440,000, and in 1900 
it was about £500,000; the value of the tallow imported from Germany 
during the same years was £155,000 and £105,000 respectively. Hides and 
skins, wool, and, lastly, bristles, hair, and horn are next in order of importance in this 
section. 

With the exception of all kinds of fur, the average quantity of hides and skins 
conveyed annually by the Russian railways from 1893 to 1898 was 2,300,000 cwts. 
Of this quantity the tanned hides made up 800,000 cwts., and the untanned 
1.500,000 cwts.; during the last year of this period the quantity conveyed, namely, 
2,700,000 cwts., was greater than that conveyed in any preceding year. 

Hides and skins are fonvarded not only over all the railways of Russia, but 
also from almost every railway station, although from the majority of the stations 
only small consignments, which have been collected in the neighbouring towns and 
villages, are sent. The larger consignments are, of course, sent from stations situated 
near slaughter-houses or in centres of the leather trade. The most important market 
in Russia for raw hides is the Nizhni-Novgorod fair—the value of the hides annually sold 
at this fair alone is returned at over £1,270,000. The markets next in order of 
importance are Tioumen, the towns of the Siberian Steppe region—Petropavlovsk, 
Semipalatinsk, Troitzk—Kazan, and, lastly, the inland towns of European Russia 
Moscow, Kharkov, Bielostok, and others. The area from which the Nizhni-Novgorod 
fair is supplied with hides and skins is very large indeed, including as it does the 
whole of the Siberian Steppe region, the Ural, the Lower and Upper Volga, a part of 
the central regior, the Caucasus, the Central Asiatic Dominions, and even Persia. 
This fair is attended not only by home dealers, but also by the agents of foreign 
firms. The skins of Steppe sheep, of which about 1,000,000 are sold here annually, 
form the greater proportion of the hides and skins bought for home use; lambskins 
an d horseskins come next in order. The skins exported are calfskins, skins 
°f Steepe and of pasture goats, sheepskins from Central Russia, and, lastly, 
horseskins. 
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The average prices of the various kinds of hides at the principal markets of 
Russia during two periods in the last ten years were as follows:— 


Market. 

Kind of Hide. 

1890*94. 

1895-90. 

Moscow 

,, 

Taganrog 

Warsaw 

»» • * • • • • 

Raw hides of Circassian bulls (red pieces) .. each 

Raw hides of Circassian bulls (grey pieces) ... each 

Bull hides * ac “ 

Calf hides ea< * 

Horse hides (local) ... ... ••• ••• each 

Horse hides (German) eac h 

16/ 

19/ 

13/ 

10 / 

14/ 

19/ 

24/ 

17/ 

2 / 

12 / 

16/ 


The average quantity of all kinds of hides annually exported by Russia during 
the last three years was 250,000 cwts. valued at ^700,000. The average quantity of 
sheep and goatskins annually exported during the same period was 120,000 cwts., 
valued at about ^£425,000. The average total value of the hides and skins exported 
annually was thus about ^1,125,000, and when to this sum is added the value of the 
furs—skins of rabbits, hares, wolves, foxes, beavers, sables, etc. it exceeds 
^1,300,000. About one-half of the hides and skins exported are tanned. Germany | 
receives the greater proportion of Russia’s exports of hides and skins, Great Britain 
coming next in order. 

Russia’s importations of raw skins are of no less account than her exportations, 
the average annual importations of raw hides and skins being 500,000 cwts. valued at 
^1,150,000. The importation of furs is also very great, but it has been decreasing ; 
during recent years. For example, the value of the furs imported in 1898 was 
^635,000, in 1899 it was ^530,000, and in 1900 it was ^450,000. Most of the : 
skins imported are sent to Russia from Germany, and a comparatively small pro¬ 
portion from Great Britain. Thus, while the value of the skins and hides—tanned 
and untanned—imported from Germany in 1900 was ^740,000, the value of those 
imported from Great Britain was only ;£125,000. 

Wool. 

The total weight of wool annually obtained in Russia is about 2,500,000 cwts., ; 
the quantity of merino wool in this being estimated at about 1,000,000 cwts. Wool ! 
is either sold privately at the farms on which it was produced or at the fairs. The • 
most important fairs in the wool trade are those held in the town of Kharkov, 
especially the fair of Troitzk, at which the value of the wool sold annually exceeds 
^635,000. Next in order come the fairs held at Ekaterinoslav, Kakhovka (in the 
Taurida government), Pensa, Tambov, and Warsaw. In 1900 the local prices of ; 
wool in Russia were as follows:— 



Unwashed 
Common Wool. 

Unwashed 

Merino. 

Washed. 

Black Earth Regions. 

r>jd. 

6d. 

7?d. 

Other Regions 

7Jd. 

8Jd. 

lOjd. 


Prices per lb. 
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It is seen from this table that the prices of wool, like those of all other 
agricultural products are much higher outside of the black earth region. It may 
be mentioned that wool is especially costly in the Baltic and Vistula governments, and 
also in the extreme North of Russia. Finally in regard to the price of wool it* only 
remains to be said that, while the price of merino wool has fallen very much during 
the last ten years, the price of ordinary wool has risen considerably. 

The average quantity of all kinds of wool (raw and in yarn) annually exported 
from Russia during the last three years has been 300,000 cwts. valued at ^680,000. 
Most of the wool is sent to Germany, but some of it is also sent to Great Britain. 

The value of the wool annually imported by Russia is on the average of the last 
three years 1,270,000. 

The only products remaining to be dealt with under this section are bristles and 
horsehair. The total quantity of bristles and horsehair annually conveyed by the 
Russian railways, taking the average of the last five years, is 260,000 cwts. The 
Nizhni-Novgorod fair is the chief market in Russia for horsehair and bristles. Next 
in order come the towns of Irbit, Rybinsk, and Tioumen. Two-thirds of the whole 
quantity of horsehair and bristles sold in Nizhni-Novgorod and sent abroad, one-seventh 
is sent to Moscow, and the remainder is sent to various other places. Siberian horse¬ 
hair is considered the best at the Nizhni-Novgorod fair; the horsehair from Petro 
pavlovsk, Troitzk, Orenburg, and Kazan is considered of middle quality; the 
cheapest kind of horsehair comes from the inland governments of Russia. The best 
bristles also come from Siberia. The prices of horsehair and bristles at the Nizhni- 
Novgorod fair in 1900 were as follows:— 


Siberian horsehair (tail) 


£ 

10 

3. 

0 

D. 

0 

per cwt. 

Siberian horsehair (mane) 


4 

6 

0 

Siberian horsehair (body) 


4 

15 

0 

99 

Petropavlovsk horsehair (tail) . 

. 

9 

10 

0 

99 

Petropavlovsk horsehair (mane) 


4 

6 

0 

99 

Petropavlovsk horsehair (body) 

... 

4 

15 

0 

99 

Kazan and Orenburg horsehair (tail) 


7 

0 

0 


Kazan and Orenburg horsehair (mane) ... 


3 

15 

0 

99 

Kazan and Orenburg horsehair (body) 


3 

10 

0 

99 

Siberian bristles ... . 

from £9 10 to 

20 

10 

0 

9 9 

Russian bristles . 

from £6 7 to 

12 

10 

0 

99 


The following table shows the quantity and value of the horsehair and bristles 
exported annually during the last three years:— 


Quantity. 

Bristles, not made up ... ... 50,000 cwts. 

Horsehair (tail) 27,000 cwts. 

Horsehair (mane). 12,000 cwts. 


Value. 

£635,000. 

£ 210 , 000 . 

£53,000. 


The following axe the countries to which Russia export horsehair, with the 
proportion of the total exportations sent to each:—(1) Germany, about 60 per cent.; 
(2) Great Britain, about 20 per cent.; (3) Austria-Hungary, about 17 per cent. 

The importation of horsehair and bristles by Russia is absolutely insignificant. 

V. Morachevsky. 


R 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

POULTRY . 

Importance of bird breeding in Russia. Promoting bird breeding. Birds bred: hens, geese, 
ducks, pigeons, peacocks, swans, and pheasants. Annual value of production. Irade 
in eggs, birds, feathers, and down. Prices and value of export, 

U NTIL within comparatively recent years the systematic breeding of poultry in 
Russia, with a view to the exportation of the produce, has received practically no 
attention throughout the greater part of the country, occupying only a subsidiary 
position in agriculture, and only carried on by the farmers so far as was necessary 
to supply their household requirements; and this in spite of the fact that Russia not 
only has a larger trade in poultry and poultry produce than any other country- in the 
world, but that the returns from the exportation of these commodities (which, it may 
be mentioned, are now exported to the value of about .£4,000,000 annually) are larger 
than those obtained from the exportation of the produce of any of the other branches 
of Russian Agriculture, e.g., the breeding of horses, cattle, pigs, etc. 

During recent years, however, marked improvements have taken place in the 
methods of poultry farming in Russia, and better organised means for the collection 
and transport of the produce have been adopted. 

This progress is largely due to the work done by the numerous Poultry Breeders 
Associations which have been founded. Among the more important of these Associa¬ 
tions the following may be mentioned:—The Russian Poultry-Breeding Association, the 
Imperial Association of Amateur Poultry Breeders of Moscow, the Kazan Poultry- 
Breeding Association, the Russian Rural Economists’ Poultry-Breeding Association, 
and the Riga Poultry-Breeding Association. These Associations take it in turn to 
arrange a special annual show at which there are classes not only for highly-bred 
birds of the various pure breeds and also first-class produce, but at which there are 
also exhibited appliances for the hatching, rearing, and feeding of poultry on rational 
principles, and new and improved means for ensuring the transit of the produce in 
good order and condition. In addition to this special show, each Association also 
holds a show under its own auspices. All these shows attract a large number of 
exhibitors, and the number of entries in all classes is also great. Further, some of 
these Associations also possess poultry farms on which poultry-keeping on approved 
principles is conducted. Two of these Association, namely, the Russian Poultry- 
Breeding Association and the Russian Rural Economists’ Poultry-Breeding Association, 
conduct journals, through the medium of which their members obtain much valuable 
information. 
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In addition to the work of the Associations, the other factors contributing to the 
recent progress of the Russian poultry industry are to be found in the rapid extension 
of the railways, the increasing demand for birds, eggs, etc., and, lastly, in the fostering 
care of the Government, which is manifested in its constant encouragement of the 

Associations. 

Poultry-breeding is carried on almost everywhere in Russia, with the exception, 
perhaps, of such places as the coasts of the White Sea and the Arctic Ocean, and a 
certain number of fowls is kept by every member of the rural population from the 

private landowner down to the poorest peasant. Though so widely extended, the 

poultry-keeping, on the great majority of farms, is conducted on extremely primitive 
principles. The fowls are either allowed to forage for themselves, or are fed on 
refuse, e.g., husks of the heads of flax, chaff, damaged flour, etc., and it is only where 
there is a plentiful supply of cheap grain that the fowls are fed with seeds. This is, 

for the most part, in the central and southern governments of Russia. As with the 

feeding, so also with the housing. Little attention is bestowed on shelter for the 
fowls, more especially on the peasants’ farms, and special poultry-yards are rarely 
met with, the birds being allowed to sleep throughout the whole year in cold bams 
or in the byres and stables. 

Poultry-keeping is in the most flourishing condition in the Baltic governments, 
where there are many poultry farms on which first-class pure-bred fowls are kept, and 
from which both eggs for hatching and birds are sold to amateur breeders and owners 
over the whole of Russia. Of the different species of domesticated birds to be met 
with in Russia, fowls are bred in by far the largest numbers; geese, ducks, and 
turkeys come next in order. Other species, e.g., guinea-fowls, pheasants, swans, etc., 
are only bred in very limited numbers, and that chiefly by amateurs. 

The prevailing type of fowl in Russia is of no particular breed, and specimens 
differ widely in the colour of the feet, in the markings, and in the shape of the comb, 
the latter being sometimes single and sometimes double. Many crosses from the 
various pure breeds are also kept, however, and in some places there are breeds 
peculiar to the locality. The weight of a live fowl is usually from 41bs. to Tibs., 
and the hens lay on an average about seventy-five eggs per annum. Each egg weighs 
from 1J to lfoz. 

Among the best Russian breeds the Orloff or Gilian, the Pavlovsk, and the 
“ Oushanki ” (literally, “ eared,”) must be mentioned. 

Fowls of the Orloff breed have a very striking appearance. They are generally 
large-sized and well-formed, the prevailing body colour being red, with yellow feet 
and legs, a crimson comb, and thick feathers arranged about the beak in the form 
of “ whiskers ” and a “ beard.” 

Pavlovsk fowls, on the other hand, are small-sized, of a dark spotted golden or 
silver colour, with short feathered legs and a large comb. They are good layers. 

Finally, “ Oushanki ” fowls are self-coloured—yellow or grey or black—with 
characteristic ear-like feathers on their heads. They are good layers, very hardy, 
and make capital mothers. 

As to the distribution of these breeds, the Orloff is mostly bred in the Moscow 
governments, the Pavlovsk in the central parts of the Empire, and the Oushanki in 
Little Russia. 
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In addition to these home breeds a good many foreign breeds are also kept, 
only, however, on the best farms, and of these chiefly on those belonging to amateurs, 
but occasionally also on the farms of professional breeders. The most important foreign 
breeds are the Cochin China, Brahma, Langshan, Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, Orping. 
ton. Flesh, Houdan, and others. 

The breeding of geese is extensively carried on in Russia, more especially in the 
Lake region, the industrial and central governments, and on the Volga. Of the 
various breeds of geese which are kept, a few are purely Russian, and these differ 
very markedly from the foreign breeds. 

The chief Russian breed is the Fighting Goose, which is easily distinguished from all 
others by the peculiar round shape of its head, its broad forehead and short thick 
bill with highly-developed jawbones, characteristics all corelated with the special 
fighting propensities of the breed. The Fighting Goose yields excellent flesh of a 
fine flavour and very tender. It is a very prolific breed, and the young are easily reared, 
so that altogether this breed has so many good qualities that it is almost unequalled 
by any foreign one. 

There are three varieties of the Fighting Goose in Russia. These are called the 
Toula, the Arzemas, and'the Kholmogorsky, names derived either from the place 
in which the variety originated or from the region where the variety is now most 
extensively bred. The colour of the Toula and Kholmogorsky geese is nearly always 
grey, while that of the Arzemas geese is pure white. 

Among other Russian local breeds the best known are the Ribbon Geese, which 
are reared in the southern governments, and the Courland Geese, which are popular in 
the Baltic region. Both of these breeds are characterised by their large size and 
fleshiness. 

Foreign breeds of domesticated geese such as the Emden, Toulouse, Chinese, 
Egyptian, etc., are only kept in the poultry yards of amateur bird-fanciers, or cn very 
large estates. 

Ducks are bred in fairly large numbers in Russia, but they are for the most part 
of no distinct breed, although on a few farms Rouen, Pekin, Aylesbury, Japanese, 
Indian, Swedish, and other ducks are to be met with. 

There is nothing specially remarkable about Russian turkeys and guinea-fowls. 

Amongst the other species of birds in Russia, peacocks and swans are occasionally 
met with, the former mostly in the South of the Empire. Recently, on a few of the 
larger estates, the breeding of partridges, quails, and grouse has been started. Half¬ 
wild pheasants are kept in enormous numbers on a few of the largest estates, notably 
the Znamensk Farm, near Peterhof, belonging to their Imperial Highnesses the Grand 
Dukes Nicholas and Peter; also the farm, in the government of Kief, in the village 
Belaia Tzerkov, belonging to Countess Branitsky, and the farm, near the town of 
Korsuni, belonging to Prince Lopookhin-Demidoff. 

Pigeons. 

The breeding of pigeons is now a popular hobby in Russia. Both foreign and 
native varieties are kept, and among the Russian pure breeds there are many of 
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excellent quality. The most common, and at the same time the most valuable breed of 
Russian pigeons is that called the Tourman, and especially the Water Tourman. 
Carrier or homing pigeons, especially Belgian carrier pigeons are fairly common. 

As already mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, poultry-keeping as a 
profitable branch of agriculture has rapidly increased in importance during the last 
twenty years. This is conclusively proved by the increased amount of poultry produce 
conveyed by rail, and also by the enormous increase in the quantity of these goods 
annually exported from Russia as shown by the official returns. 

The total weight of poultry, eggs, etc., conveyed by the Russian railways in a 
year has recently exceeded 210,000 tons, and the exports of the same, which were 
valued at ^296,300 in 1880, have rapidly increased till in 1900 they reached 
the value of ^4,445,000. The value of the eggs exported forms 75 per cent of 
this sum, of the live geese 12 per cent., and the remaining 13 per cent, represents the 
value of the exports of dead poultry, feathers, and down. 

The Egg Trade. 

The eggs pass through many hands before being sold to the consumers in towns 
and villages. They are first of all collected from the poultry-owners by small dealers, 
who either purchase them for cash or obtain them in exchange for various kinds of 
merchandise. The eggs are then sold by the small dealers to wholesale merchants, 
who have large shops or stores in the centres where they trade. 

This system cannot in most places be considered satisfactory, firstly, because the 
profits are chiefly in the hands, not of the poultry-owners, but of the middlemen; 
secondly, because the method of collecting involves mixing together goods of different 
kirds and of various grades; and, lastly, because of the deterioration in quality and 
consequent reduction in value brought about by the shaking and other unfavourable 
conditions to which the eggs are subjected on the long and often difficult journeys. 
Recently, however, the methods of collecting, grading, and forwarding eggs have been 
much improved, especially by the exporting firms, and there are now in many places 
in the central part of Russia, whence eggs are exported in greatest numbers, large 
exporting firms of good standing, who send the eggs they purchase abroad via Libau. 

The eggs are collected, for the most part, during the laying season, that is to 
say from April to October, at which time prices are at their lowest. The price of eggs 
in the country is generally not more than from ljd. to 2d. for ten, and in the towns 
frcm 4d. to 5d., although for a short period at the beginning of the laying season 
the price rises to one and even two shillings for ten. 

I he value of the eggs exported is continually increasing. This increase w r as 
scarcely noticeable during the first half of the nineteenth century', but became more 
marked in the second half. 

The total quantity of eggs and yolks of eggs annually" conveyed by the Russian 
railways is at present about 145,100 tons, and is increasing from year to year. The 
towns, with the exception perhaps of the large cities, obtain their eggs by cart from 
the surrounding neighbourhood, so that the increase in the quantity" of eggs passing 
over the railways annually is an indication of the increase in the exportation of eggs 
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rather than an indication of increased home consumption. The almost parallel increase 
in the quantity of eggs conveyed by the railways and in the quantity sent abroad is 
well shown by the following table:— 



1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Eggs Conveyed by Russian Rail¬ 
ways (in cwts.) 

Percentage Increase per annum 
Eggs Exported (in cwts.) 
Percentage Increase per annum 

1,286,193 

1,031,792 

1,476,752 

15 

1,252,015 

21 

2,122,589 

46 

1,848,097 

48 

2,274,779 

7 

1,925,259 

4 

2,593,022 

14 

2,235,764 

16 

2,812,700 

8 

2,381,505 

6 


The railways over which the greater proportion of the egg traffic passes are 
those running through the basins of the Middle and Lower Volga and through the South 
and South-East of Russia. The chief places from which eggs are despatched by 
rail are Nizhni-Novgorod (which sends away about 193,500 cwt yearly), Kozlov, Biel- 
gorod, Voronezh, Alatyr, Sysran, and Sagouny (stations on the south-eastern railways), 
and as most of the eggs are exported, as has been mentioned above, they are usually 
consigned either to the Russian ports or to foreign towns on the western frontier. 

The greater proportion of the eggs exported is despatched via Riga (about 
1,000,000 cwts. yearly), St. Petersburg (about 650,000 cwts.), and Libau, and on the 
western frontier via Volotchisk (about 387,000 cwts.). 

The exportation of eggs from Russia is increasing more rapidly than that of 
any other article of commerce. The average number of eggs exported annually 
from Russia during the last three years is about 1.75 milliard eggs, of an estimated 
value of ;£3,175,000. The first place in the universal egg market, as deter¬ 
mined by the actual number supplied, is taken by Russian eggs. Ihe second place 
is held by Austria, which supplies about 1.3 milliard eggs. It is estimated that 
together these two countries supply two-thirds of the total number of eggs sold 
yearly in the universal egg market. Of the countries receiving eggs from Russia, 
Germany takes first place with 37 per cent, of the total number exported, Austria 
second with 30 per cent., and Great Britain third with 22 per cent. Next in order 
come Belgium and Holland, while all other countries receive only a very small 
percentage of the total number of eggs exported from Russia. 

In addition to exporting eggs in the shell, Russia exports whites and yolks 
separately. This trade has decreased greatly within recent years. From 1898 to 
1900 on an average about 16,200 cwts. of yolks and 2,580 cwts. of whites were 
exported yearly. The countries taking the greatest quantity of yolks are Germany, 
Denmark, Great Britain, and Holland, in order of the quantity taken. Whites are 
sent principally to Germany and Great Britain. 

Bird Trade. 

The aggregate weight of live birds conveyed annually by the Russian railways 
for the last few years has averaged 48,400 tons. The western regions of Russia 
furnish about three-fourths of this quantity. 
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About a third of the quantity is sent from seven stations, namely, Pilvischki, 
Doukshty, Ostrov, and Sventziany on the St. Petersburg-Warsaw Railway, and Bakh- 
match, Osha, and Molodetchko on the Libau-Romny Railway. 

Live birds are for the most part consigned to Verjbolovo, a frontier station on the 
St Petersburg to Berlin Railway, whence they are either exported or sent to the 
Russian capitals and to Warsaw, cities which consume an enormous number of birds. 
The live birds are usually conveyed in long shallow wicker crates of a capacity of 
about 12.7 cubic feet The number of birds contained in these crates depends, of 
course, on their size, but it is usually about twenty, and as from forty to fifty crates 
are packed in each van, the average number of birds in a van is one thousand fowls or 
ducks, or one thousand five hundred chickens. 

The number of live birds exported from Russia increases every year, and recently 
it exceeded eight million head of an estimated value of ^529,100. The value 
of the live geese exported made up two-thirds of this sum. The greater proportion 
of these geese is furnished by the central, southern, and also the western parts of the 
Empire. 

The greatest demand for Russian live birds comes from Germany, which receives 
about 85 per cent, of the whole number exported. Austria, France, and Turkey 
come next in order. 

Live birds are imported in very limited numbers. The importations are chiefly 
from Persia ar»d Turkey, and consist of ordinary birds for eating, worth, according to 
the valuations of the Customs authorities, from 7£d. to Is. lOd. each. Some live birds 
are also imported, however, from European countries (Germany and Austria), but these 
are special birds for breeding purposes, and valued at from 4s. lid. to 13s. 9d. each. 
In 1900 the total number of live birds imported was five thousand, valued at ^1,060. 

In the large towns of Russia birds are generally killed before they are sold; 
geese are eviscerated (the heart, lungs, liver, and gizzard being sold separately), but 
other birds are not. During the summer birds are sold freshly killed, but in winter 
they are frozen. 

The largest centre of the trade both in slaughtered and live birds is Moscow, 
where about one and a half million birds of various kinds are killed yearly. 

The caponising of cockerels and the fattening of birds of all kinds for the 
market is mostly carried on in the governments of Yaroslavl, Kostroma, and \ladimir, 
and the capons and pullets fattened in these governments are known all over Russia 
under the name of “ Rostovsky capons ” or “ Rostovsky pullets, as the district of 
Rostov is the chief centre of this industry, nearly 100,000 birds being fattened 
there every year. Birds are also fattened in large numbers in the governments of 
Voronezh, Tambov, Simbirsk, Nizhni-Novgorod, and in many places in the Lake 
region, and in the south-west of Russia. 

The busiest season in the bird trade is from autumn till Christmas. Thus, in 
Moscow out of the one and a half million birds slaughtered annually, about one and 
a third million are killed from the month of September till the New Year. This is 
because it is most convenient to have the young birds completely fat by the end of 
the autumn, and to kill them as soon as the period of lasting frosts begin, and keep 
them in the frozen state till required. By this method they can be kept in goo 
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preservation throughout the whole winter, and even during a part of the following 
spring and summer months. 

In St. Petersburg, where the largest number of birds is consumed, the prices of 
poultry during the last few years have been as follows:— 

Trussed Moscow fowls.Is. 8d. to 2s. per pair. 

Moscow turkeys.6s. 3d. ,, 

Rostov capons. 4s. 8d. ,, 

Geese. 6s. 3d. ,, 

The demand for slaughtered birds for home consumption as well as for exportation 
has increased greatly within recent years. 

The aggregate weight of the slaughtered birds conveyed annually by slow trains 
alone exceeds 16,200 tons. The greater part of this traffic is done by the South-Eastern 
and the Ryazan-Oural Railways, which pass through the poultry-breeding regions. 
A large number of slaughtered birds is now also supplied by Siberia. 

Of the various places to which the birds are consigned the capitals are the 
most important, receiving as they do about two-thirds of the total quantity. The 
Baltic ports—Libau, Riga, and Reval—from which the birds are sent abroad, come next. 

In addition to her trade in domesticated birds, Russia also supplies a greater home 
and foreign demand for feathered game, chiefly forest game, than any other European 
country. 

The most of this game is produced in and supplied by those places which have 
the largest area under forest, e.g., the governments of Archangel, Olonetz, Vologda, 
Perm, part of the government of Kazan, and also Western Siberia. 

The game trade is generally organised on the following lines:—The birds are 
bought from the hunters by small dealers, who send them to local fairs, where they 
are sold to wholesale merchants, by whom they are sent in large consignments to 
the capitals. 

The chief fairs in the game trade are, firstly, the Nikolskaia, held during the month 
of December in the government of Archangel, and, secondly, those called Vedenskaia, 
Georgievskaia, and Andreevskaia in the government of Vologda. 

During the last three years slaughtered birds have been exported from Russia 
at the average rate of 2,500,000 head per annum, of an estimated value of 
^158,750. They were sent chiefly to Germany and Great Britain. During the same 
period the average yearly exportation of slaughtered feathered game alone has been 
600,000 head, valued at ^31,700, and sent principally to Germany. 

Trade in Feathers and Down. 

1 wo other products of the poultry industry are of great importance in Russia, 
namely, feathers and down. The total quantity of feathers and down conveyed ever)’ 
year by the Russian railways is now about 4,435 tons. This has increased from year 
to year. The traffic in feathers and down for the most part passes over the South- 
Western, South-Eastern, and St. Petersburg-Warsaw Railways. The feathers and down 
are put in rail chiefly at Moscow, Nizhni-Novgorod, Kharkov, Dvinsk, and St. Peters¬ 
burg, and also at Ouriupino—a station on the South-Eastern Railway. 
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The feathers and down are bought by wholesale merchants chiefly at the Siberian 
fairs (of which the most important in this respect is that held at Irbit), but also at the 
southern inland fairs—those called Kreschtchenskaia, Ouriupinskaia, Lebedianskaia, and 
Kharkovskaia. After purchase the goods are sorted and undergo a preliminary cleaning. 
When cleaned and sorted they are sent partly to the home and partly to the foreign 
markets. The workshops in which the cleaning of feathers and down is carried on are 
as a rule so small that it is difficult to define exactly the amount of work done in them. 
The largest Russian firm engaged in the cleaning of feathers and the manufacture of 
different articles from them is that of Dementiev in Moscow. Moscow is the centre 
of the feather and down trade, and from there the goods mentioned above are exported. 

The quantity of feathers exported every year for the last five years (1896-1900) 
was on an average 1,935 tons* valued at ^179,900, and of down 129 tons, valued 
at ^31,760. 

The largest demand for Russian feathers is made by Austria and Germany; next 
in order come Great Britain and Holland. Russian down is sent almost exclusively 
to Austria and Germany. 

The quantity of feathers and down imported by Russia is quite insignificant. 


V. Morachevsky. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

FISHERIES. 

Fisheries of Russia. Sea hunting and other sea industries. General features in connection 
with the distribution of water in the Empire. Different hinds of fishes. Their 
distribution by regions. Methods of fish catching. Hunting of marine animals. 
Invertebrates and molluscs. Statistics on fish catching. Preserving of fish. Prices. 
Export and import. Fish breeding. 

rp H E only borders of Russia which are washed by the ocean are those on the 
1 extreme north and east; the other seas are either almost entirely landlocked, 
such as the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azov, or else are huge lakes, 
the remains of geological seas, such as the Caspian or the Sea of Aral. 

Numerous others like these lake-seas are to be found, of which some are 
brackish and others fresh. They are often in groups, as, for instance, the North- 
West Lake Region of European Russia, where lie the widely-spread waters of 

Ladoga and Onega, or the Lakes of Finland. 

Through the vast lowlands of Russia flow mighty rivers, which convey 
their waters from the centre of the country in all direction to its boundaries, 

or to the shores of its seas and oceans. 

A special character is imparted to the present industries of Russia by the 
large quantity of the water under consideration being inland. Owing to different 
historical conditions, the maritime population does not seek its livelihood in 
the distant waters of the open sea, but watches for fish and sea animals that 
come in nearer to the shore. 

This fact still further distinguishes Russian trade as being almost exclusively 
confined to inland waters. 

The varying conditions and the differing aims of the concerns carried on in 
different regions or river basins give a peculiar character to the trade in certain 
localities or outlying districts, and make it impossible to give a general picture 
of the Russian trade in aquatic animals, and especially, of course, of fishing. 

The participation in the industry, not only of the great Russian race 
(naturally the predominant one in the country) but also of other races, often even 
of foreigners, lends still further variety to the picture. 

The Russian people settled mainly along the rivers; indeed, it is actua y 
known that in certain cases fishing traders were the first colonists, migrating 
further and further from the centre, and ever lower and lower down stream, 
moving on towards the mouths of the rivers in order to catch the passing fish. 

It was doubtless in this way that in early times the Russian fishermen 
found their way to the lower reaches of the Volga, at a date even earlier than 
that of its conquest by Ivan the Terrible. 
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Although the Slavs are considered born fishermen, there is no doubt of the 
fact that Russian settlers, coming in contact with fishermen of other nations, 
acquired from them both the implements and the methods for catching fish, best 
adapted to the conditions of the place. Thus, from the Astrakhan Tartars the 
Russians borrowed the use of the weir or ouchoug, to use the Tartar word.* 
Similarly they borrowed from the Japanese their marine-fixed nets, which may 
also be found at the present day in the far East. It is not possible within the 
limits of a short paper to give all the other analogous instances of the methods 
of fishing in the various districts. 

As to the objects of the trade, it is desirable, first of all, to give a list of 
the fish suitable for trading purposes, and also to specify the different classes of 
mammalia, the invertebrates, and certain plants. 

The advances in the development of our sea trade have thus far been 
insignificant, as has been already observed, and but few sea fish are objects of 
trade; those which are thus utilised are, naturally, the most widely-distributed 
kinds, such as the herring {Clupea harengus, L.) with its local varieties, the cod 
(i Gadus morrhua , Z.), and other analogus kinds from the Northern Ocean and 
from the White Sea. Amongst these are found a local variety of dorse (<£. 
Navaga , Kolr.), various kinds of flat fish with the turbot at the head of the list 
(Hippog/ossus Vulgaris, Fiem .), all these being in the Northern Seas; the grey 
mullet (/>. Mugil , —.), mackerel ( Scomber scomber , Z.), and the red mullet (Mullus 
barbatus, , Z.) in the Black Sea. In these seas are often found those migratory 
fish, the salmon, for example, which at certain seasons of the year ascend the 
rivers. The greater number of these are caught in the lower reaches or at the 
mouths of rivers. The migratory and fresh water fish form the main staple of 
the trade, and amongst them may be noted both the widely-distributed kinds 
and also many peculiar to some special river basins, without, how'ever, attempting 
to give a full list of the fish used in Russian commerce. Let us consider the 
chief representatives of the class, noting as we go the characteristics of the 
various fishing districts into which the Empire may be divided according to its 
ichtyological fauna.' 

(A) European Russia. 

(a) The Northern Region.— Seas: The Murman and the W hite Sea. 
Rivers: The Onega, the Northern Dvina, the Mezen, and the Pechora. 

To the number of sea-fish mentioned above may be added the saika (gadus 
saida . Lep.) and varieties of wolf fish (Anarrhichus) ; and of the migratory fish^ 
we find the salmon (,Salmo sa/ar. Sund) and the whole group of the “ sigui 
(Cor eg on us), 

(b) The North-Western Region.— Sea: The Baltic. Lakes: Onega, Ladoga,. 
Chud, Ilmen. Finland Lakes: Saima, Ooleo and others. Rivers, The Ne\a, 
the Vistula, the Neman, and the Western Dvina. 


* These are wicker walls or fences built out below the surface of the water from each bank of the river. T hey 
do not meet, but a gap is left, and as the fish swim through they are caught in nets which are Used y s a es 
beyond. 
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Besides the salmon and the other Salmonoids, which with the “sigui” 
•exist here as well as in the northern parts, the following are of great import¬ 
ance:—The lamprey (Petromyzon fluvialis , Z.) and the eel (anguilla fluvialis , Ag.\ 
which is also met with in the North ; also a species characteristic of the waters 
of Western Europe; the sturgeon (or German sturgeon as we call it) (acipenser 
sturio , Z.) ; the smelt (ormerus eperlanus ), and a characteristic local variety of 
whitebait called the “ Snetok ” (osmerus spirinchus y Pall.)> which, though small, 
is of great importance. Here is also found a group of specimens of the carp 
family ( Ciprinidae ). 

(c) Southern Regions.—I. The Western Half— Stas: The Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azov. Rivers: The Cilician branch of the Danube, the Dniestr, 
the Dniepr, the Don, the Kooban, and others. II. The Eastern Half— Seas: 
The Caspian with its affluents, the Volga, the Terek, and the Kura, with the 
Araks. 

The genuine sea fish are to be found only in the Western half of the dis¬ 
trict, where out of the total number of species to be met with (a little over 150) 
more than 80 belong to the Mediterranean group of fishes. Here the main 
staple of the trade is not in the sea fish such as grey mullet, scoombria (a sort 
of mackerel), plaice, anchovy, or chamza (<engraulis encrasicholus , C), etc , but in 

the migratory or partly migratory fish usually frequenting the brackish waters at 
the mouths of rivers. 

Foremost among these are the representatives of the sturgeon family, the 
first of which is the so-called “red fish,” the “belooga” (Acipenser huso, Z.), the 
sturgeon (Ac. guldcnstadtii, Br .), the stellated sturgeon (Ac. stellatus , Pall.), the 
smaller sturgeon (Ac . sc/iypa , Lov .), and the sterlet (Ac. ruthenus , Z.). Amongst 
the scaled fish (“ white ” and “ black ”) one may note the different kinds of 
river herring (p. Clupea) in the two divisions of the district, and the many 
varieties of carp; in particular, the common carp (Cyprinus carpio , Z.), the dace 
\Leuciscus rutilus , Z.), with its varieties, namely, the “ Taran,” in the Black Sea, 
and the “ Vobla,” in the Caspian; the Id (idus melanotu *, Heck.), a kind of 
roach; the pike (Chondrostoma nasus, Z.); the white herring, or “ shamai ” (a 
kind of herring; Alburniis chalcoules, Giild.), and others, of which varieties are 
found also elsewhere. 

In the southern waters the sheath fish (Silurus glanis , Z.) abounds, and in 
the Caspian basin are found fish of a salmonoid character, such as the white 
trout (Lucioirutta Uucichtys, Giild.') and the Caspian salmon (Sal mo Trutta Caspius. 
KesaL). The cold, pure waters of the Alpine lakes of the Caucasus swarm with 
many varieties of trout (S. fario, Z.), which also abound in the northern districts. 

(B) Asiatic Russia. 

(d) The Northern Region.— Rivers: The Obi, the Yenesei, the Lena, and 
others. 

In the icthyo-fauna we find much in common with that of European Russia. 
Different kinds of “ sigui ” predominate here, some of which appear in local 
forms—as, for example, the “omul” (Coregonus Omul . Lep.)> the “ syrok ” 
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(Cor. Syrok. Cuv.), and others. Of the sturgeon and the sterlet tribes there are 
also curious forms, such as Acipenser Stenorrhynchus (Nik.) and Aci. Baerii (Br.). 

(e) Southern Region.— Seas: The Sea of Aral, with Syr-Daria and the 
Amou-Daria, and the Lake of Balkhash. 

Besides many fish common to all the Ponto-Caspian basins (such as the 
lesser sturgeon, “ shamai,” carp, dace, sheath fish, and others), we meet with 
some unusual kinds, notably a curious variety of sturgeon called the shovel¬ 
nosed sturgeon ( Scaphirrhynchus) y or, more correctly, the Pseudo-Scaphirrhynchus, 
as the fish is now called. 

Of the carp family we find some species which are specially characteristic 
of the waters of Upper Asia—viz., the “marinka” (Schizo thorax) and the 
“osman” ( Diptychus ). Another fish very widely distributed in Russian waters 
is the perch (Pena fluvialis ), which is also found in a special form (P. Schrenkii. 
Kessl.) in the Balkhash and the neighbouring lakes. 

(f) The North-Eastern Region.— Seas: The Behring Sea, the Kamchatka Sea, 
and the Okhotsk Sea, with its affluents, of which the largest is the Anadyr. 

Amongst the sea fish, which include representatives of some families 
belonging exclusively to the Pacific basin, we find here used in trade circum¬ 
polar fish, such as cod, turbot, herring, sea-perch (Sebastes marinus. L .), which 
are also caught by us here and in the Murman Sea. 

Characteristics of this region are migratory salmonoids, different varieties of 
the local species onchorhynchus , such as the “ gorbusha,” the “keta,” the 
“ Keejutch,” “ tchavyetcha,” and the red fish. 

South-East Region.—The Japanese Sea and the basin of the river Amour. 
Amongst the sea and migratory fish there are forms common to the above- 
mentioned district; in the Amoor we find new forms of the sturgeon species: 
the “ caluga ” (Aci. Orientalis, Pall.) and the common sturgeon (Aci. Schrenkii , 

I £r .); a peculiar kind of sheath fish (Siiurus asotus , Z.), and several kinds of 
carp which are not usually found now throughout the whole of Siberia, or in 
Turkestan, such as the common carp. 

This, in brief, is the distribution of the fish used in Russian trade. 
Depending upon their character and upon the natural conditions of their cap¬ 
ture, the fish trade has assumed in different localities the most varying 
features. Since in the majority of cases it is the migratory fish which serve 
the purposes of the trade, our principal industries have naturally established 
themselves in the lower reaches of large rivers, or at their mouths, as in the 
case of the river Don, Volga (near Astrakhan), Koora, Syr-Daria, on the 
Amour (near Nicolaevsk), and others. The organisation of these industries 
varies, too, in the different places. 

Only in cases where the business is of a purely local character do indi¬ 
vidual fishermen work independently; they frequently, however, unite with 
associations (or “Artels”). An interesting example of this is shown in the case 
the Cossack forces stationed on the lower parts of the fishing rivers, the 
Don, Kouban, and Oural. In places where the fishing industry is largely de¬ 
veloped, as, for example, in the Astrakhan country, there have sprung up 
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capitalist fishery companies, which have led to the industry being distributed 
amongst individuals, who thus employ hundreds, or even thousands, of workmen. 
To give some idea of the extensive nature of such establishments, we may state 
the following facts:—The “Sinemorskie” fishery, in the government of Astrakhan, 
belonging to O. E. Basilevski (which has recently passed by purchase into 
private hands), have about 81,000 acres of water, in which are caught yearly as 
much as 645,000 cwt. of fish. For working in the aforesaid fisheries there were, 
early in the last decade, four large establishments with buildings to the total 
value of £53,000, the value of the business plant (including rowing boats, sail¬ 
ing vessels, and eight steamers) rather exceeding /1 06, 000. 

The yearly return amounted to £174,000. The business have a church, 
schools, two hospitals, teachers, doctors, etc. 

Besides fish other marine animals are used for trade. Amongst these are 
the following:—The white bear ( Thalassarctos maritimus , Desm .), hunted by the 
Samoyed in Novaia Zemla, in the islands of Kolguev, and in the Iougor 
region; and the walrus ( Trichtchus rvsmarus, Z), another kind of which 
(Odobacnus obesus, Illi%) is found in the extreme north-east of Asia. There is 
also found on the shores of Kamchatka, and particularly about the Komandor 
Islands, the sea beaver (Enhydris marina , Schreib.), and the sea bear (O/aria 
ursina. Per). The latter is hunted also in the Tulen Island, south of Sakhaline. 

In all the northern waters, and also in the Baltic and the Caspian, and in 
the lakes of Ladoga and Baikal generally, wherever there is found one or 
other form of seal, a trade is carried on in them for the sake of the oil and 
skins. Various kinds of seals abound, especially in the Arctic Ocean and in the 
Far North-East, where there is a trade of considerable importance in sea lions 
(Eumetorias Stelleri , Less). In cetaceans the trade has developed with us com¬ 
paratively little. A special object of trade in the north of European Russia is 
the white grampus ( Delphinapterus leucas, Pall). In the Black Sea are caught 
various kinds of grampus; and in the Far East there is at present but one 
company, that of Count Kaizerling, which hunts whales. 

The small development at the moment of this industry in Russia is followed 
by the fact that its seas, while teeming with maritime mammals, are not 
exploited in sufficient measure, and being comparatively badly preserved, are 
plundered by foreigners—Norwegian on the north, and Americans and Japanese 
on the east. 

Of the kingdom of invertebrates some representatives serve as articles of 
commerce. There are shrimps ( Palaemonand Crangot) in the Black Sea, and 
various crabs in the Far East, which are boiled and dried for export, chiefly to 
China. This trade is far exceeded by that carried on in river crayfish ( Astaeus)■ 
This trade in Finland and in the west half of European Russia has largely 
increased, owing to the devastation in the waters of Western Europe by the 
crayfish disease. 

Of molluscs there are procured in the Black Sea oysters ( Ostrata edulis 
var. adriatica) and the media ( Mytilus edulis , Z.), and also certain kinds which 
are edible ( Venus , Cardium , and Pecitti) ; but in fresh water in the North of 
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Russia are dredged the river pearl oysters ( Margaritana tnarvarilijera), which 
give at times not bad pearls. The river sponge or spongilla (Spongil/a fluviatilis ) 
and the medicinal leech, the capture of which still goes on here and there in 
the Transcaucasian fishing grounds ( Hirudo officinalis , Z.) have a very limited 
and purely local interest. By far the most important of these products in the 
Far East, so rarely met with in European trade, is trepango (different kinds 
of holothuria), sent cooked and dried to China. There also the dried seacole 
finds a market, apparently the only kind of seaweed ( Laminaria sacharinum) 
which is used for trade purposes to any large extent. 

As the statistics of the fish taken in all Russian waters have not been 
thoroughly drawn up, we have only an approximate estimate of the hauls 
in the waters of European Russia. According to the calculation of O. A. 
Grimm, the annual take amounts to 21,604,000 cwts. of fish of divers species. 
Of the sturgeon the proportion is a little over 645,000 cwt., but of the 
salmonoids about 967,310 cwts. 

The principal portion of the total captures are from the bays of the Caspian 
(46 per cent, of the whole), and after that the total yield of all the waters of 
the interior lakes, rivers, and streams is 37 per cent. The remaining 1 / per 
cent, are distributed as follows:—Sea of Azov, 8 per cent.; Black Sea, 4 per 
cent.; Baltic, 3 per cent. ; White Sea, with the Arctic Ocean, 2 per cent. 

Of great importance also are the fish caught in the various lakes, seas, and 
rivers of Asiatic Russia. Leaving aside the northern rivers, we may point out 
that in 1899 in Syr-Daria, in the eastern half of the Sea of Aral, there were 
caught, according to the calculation of M. Berg, 59,700 cwt., of the value of 
about ^61,000. The total yearly takings of the entire Aral basin are not less 
than 96,750 cwt., to the value of about ^"106,000. 

Still greater is the volume of the trade in the far East. 

In the year 1900, according to the official returns, along the coasts of the 
Primorski province and the islands of Saghaline, the total amount caught was in 
round numbers over 2,400,000 cwt. of fish, sea cabbage, trepang, and crabs, 
viz.:— 


Fish of the salmonoid tribes 
Herring (in a raw state)... 

Sea cabbage, trepang, and crabs 


560,000 cwt. 
1,740,000 cwt. 
100,000 cwt. 


Total ... 


2,400,000 cwt. 


A considerable proportion of the sea animals caught is consumed on t e 
spot by the coast population of these parts, which, in # some exceptiona case , 
have no other source of food but this. 

An instance may be seen among the foreign tribes of North and Nort i &s 
Russia, where the population catch fish enough for the whole year, not o y 
themselves but for their only household animals, the sleigh dogs. 

In districts where some skill has been acquired, the surplus fish captu 
are prepared in some sort of way to be sent to markets more or ess is an 
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Varied as are the objects of the fishing themselves, there is as much variety 
in the products prepared from them. Some are sent for sale alive, or fresh, 
the latter mostly iced. For the latter purpose they avail themselves specially of 
the natural cold of the water, and only in rare cases have recourse to artificial 
freezing, beginning with the primitive method of packing the fish with ice mixed 
with common salt, and completing with refrigerators, as is done ,in Astrakhan 
or in Petrovsk (a province in Daghestan). 

For the preparation of different fishing products various methods are em¬ 
ployed, the chief of which is salting. Small fish regularly, and larger fish only 
in the cool season, is salted whole without being cut, but more usually the fish 
for salting is cut in pieces. 

Salted fish are offered for sale either in the moist form, or they are pre¬ 
viously dried in the open air, or sometimes smoked. Well-prepared dried ware 
keeps good for a very long time, and may be with ease transported great 
distances. It is necessary, however, to note that very often, if the fish be 
small, they are dried without being previously salted; such drying is effected 
either in the sun, as is done with the “bytchki” in the south, or in special 
drying stoves, as perch, smelts, and other small fish are dried in the north. A 
few kinds are pickled—smelts in the north, and anchovies and herring in the 
south; or they are prepared in a manner closely resembling pickling, as in the 
case of sprats (Clupea Sprattus) on the Baltic Coast. 

The preserving of fish in hermetically closed tin boxes was first practised 
about a quarter of a century ago, and has steadily spread over a gradually 
increasing area. The fish is preserved either in its own juice (au naturct) or 
in oil, wine, jelly, or in piquant sauces, preferably tomato. 

The principal preserving factories are centralised on the shores of the Baltic 
and the Black Seas. The initial trials of the preserving process on the 
Murman, in Western Siberia (on the river Obi), have not as yet proved a great 
success. Factories are being constructed on the Amour, and even in Kam- 
schatka. If these last-mentioned attempts succeed, then, considering the wealth 
of fish in the waters of N.-E. Russia, there is no doubt that these distant parts 
of the Empire will be able to supply the markets of Europe with large quan¬ 
tities of choice and inexpensive preserved fish of the salmon kind. 

Amongst the number of special fishing products which are prepared almost 
exclusively in Russia must be specially noted such as the “ balyk/’ or the 
dried sturgeons’ backs; also those which are sun-dried, the“viasiga” (dried in 
the open air), their spinal chord (chorda dorsalis ), the isinglass, the interior mem¬ 
brane of the air-bladder, and caviare in different forms, fresh or granular, 
pressed in bags or in linen cloths, etc. The preparing of oil does not present 
anything remarkable. What is more interesting is the process of transforming 
herring caught off the shores of Sakhaline into manure, which is used for 
fertilising the rice-fields of Japan. The fish are boiled soft in boilers, and the 
mass obtained thereby is put under pressure; the oil which is thus squeezed 
out of it is unproductively wasted, and the mass is dried. This utilising of 
a valuable fish for manure is highly undesirable. 
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So far as the prices of fish and various marine products are concerned they 
fluctuate very much, and depend on various conditions (amongst which is the 
productiveness of the fisheries), but in general they show a tendency to rise, in 
connection with the increasing cost of living. A distinct falling off in the catch 
of any fish is most readily seen in the raising of the latest prices. An excellent 
case in point is that of the price of Astrakhan herring, which has risen so 
much within the last ten years. The average cost of certain sorts of fish in 
the Tzaritzin markets (in the Saratov government), one of the most important 
Russian markets, is shown in the following table, per cwt.:— 

Fresh Fish. 1390 to 1894. 1895 to 1899. 




£ 

s. 

D. 

£ 

8. 

D. 

“ Soudak,” 1st quality 

... 

. 1 

1 

0 

1 

15 

0 

“ Soudak,” 2nd quality 

... 

0 

16 

0 

0 

17 

0 

White salmon 


. 4 

9 

0 

5 

18 

0 

Sturgeon 

. 

2 

18 

0 

3 

8 

0 

Sterlet (full size) 

. 

. 4 

12 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Sterlet (medium) 


. 3 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Salt Fish. 








“Soudak” (full size) 

... 

. 0 

12 

0 

0 

14 

0 

Astrakhan herring, per 1000, 

1st quality 

. 12 

10 

0 

32 

3 

0 

Astrakhan herring, per 1000, 

2nd quality 

. 9 

8 

0 

14 

17 

0 


In comparison with other nations, the participation of Russia in the fish trade 
is very small. 

The reason of this is that she does not take part in those great fishing 
industries which go on in the open sea, and which enable smaller States than 
Russia—such as Norway—to supply the most distant countries of the world 
with fish. 

However abundant the catches of fish in the waters of the interior may be, 
there is not enough even to satisfy the needs of its own population, and for this 
reason Russia, though so rich in fish, imports much from other countries. The 
following calculations show this. 

During the year 1900 Russia exported of all kinds of fish and of caviare 
244,100 cwt., to the value of ^466,300, as shown below :— 


Cwt. £ 

Red caviare ... ... ... ... ... ••• ... 50,300 ... 48,j00 

All other kinds of ditto ... ... ... ... •♦. 11,000 ... 221,100 

Fresh fish ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 54,800 ... 65,800 

Preserved fish, less than. *60 . . ^30 

Salted and smoked herring .. ... •• 1,950 ... 1,400 

Other fishes, salted and smoked ... ... •• ••• 129,000 ... 128,800 


Salted and smoked fish is exported from Russia, the largest quantities to 
Roumania (85 per cent.), then to Austro-Hungary and Turkey. Red caviare is 
sent to Turkey, Roumania, Greece, and Bulgaria. The other kinds of caviare 
are sent to Germany, Turkey, Roumania, and Austro-Hungary. 

The largest importation into Russia of the produce of the sea is from 
Norway and Sweden, 51 per cent. ; then comes Great Britain 32 per cent., 

finally Germany 15 per cent, 
s 
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The greatest quantity of fish imported is the herring; in 1900, 2 073,300 cwt., 
to the value of ^*1,107,500, whereas the entire importation of lish into Russia 
reached, in 1900, 2,678,100 cwt., to the value of £1,552,100. 

The Breeding of Fish. 

Owing to the still comparatively abundant supply of fish in Russian waters, 
and to the lack of education of the population in some governments, as well as 
for other reasons, the breeding of fish is far from what it should be, if one 
considers the natural conditions of the country. Some measures have however, 
been taken to improve this state of things, and in some places the industry has 
been be^un. The north-western districts are in the foremost rank in breeding 
different°kinds of salmon (the noble salmon and salmon trout), and in the west 
they are beginning to introduce carp ponds in large numbers. Some places 
situated in the governments of the Baltic and in Poland are especially remark¬ 
able in this respect. In order to amplify and extend the organisation for fish 
culture the Government, acting through the Ministry of Agricultural and 
Imperial Domains, supports the Nicolsky fish breeding establishments two 
branches, one at St. Petersburg and another at the mouth of the river Luga. 
Attempts to introduce the artificial breeding of fish of the sturgeon family have 
not, unfortunately, up to the present time, been attended with the desired result. 
This most important subject is a matter of concern to the Russian fish 
breeders. 


J. Kousnetzoff. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MINING AND METALLURGY. 

Mining regions. Quantity of ore extracted. Mining legislation. Industries on free Crown 
land and on private land. Gold. Platinum. Silver. Lead. Copper. Mercury. 
Manganese ores. Zinc. Asbestos. Coal. Naphtha. Iron. Salt. Glauber salt. 
Sulphur. Graphite. Antimony . Gran, pyrites. Chromate of iron. Tin. Nickel. 
Cobalt. Cement stone. Precious stones. Distribution by regions. Production. 
Export and import. Mineral springs. Consumption. Import and export. Miners. 
Number of accidents. Benevolent associations. 

T^ROM the abundance and variety of its mineral products Russia occupies’ one of the 
first places in the world. Extensive geological researches of the beds of useful 
minerals which have been in progress for many years, and which have lately been 
considerably increased, have demonstrated very clearly that mining industries in Russia 
are likely to develop very greatly. The researches alluded to embrace every variety 
of useful mineral, and extend, on one hand, from the frontiers of Prussia and Austria 
in the west through the whole of European and Asiatic Russia to the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean and the adjacent island of Saghaline in the east, and, on the other, from 
the Murman coast of the Arctic Ocean and the mouth of the Petchora river in the 
north to the southern slope of the Caucasus mountains and the middle of Central Asia 
in the south. In the course of these researches again special attention has been 
directed to the beds of coal, iron ores, gold, salt, and to the sources of naphtha. 

With reference to the mineral wealth of the country Russia may be divided 
into the following regions :— 

(1) The Ural. Here iron ore is procured and worked; gold, platinum, copper, 
coal, asbestos, chromate of iron, manganese, iron pyrites and rock salt are obtained; 
and table salt is manufactured by evaporation. 

(2) The South of Russia. Here coal mining and the reduction of iron ores are 
extensively carried on; rock salt is procured, and common salt is obtained by 
evaporation, etc. Other mineral products are manganese ores, kaolin, phosphites, and 
mercury. 

(3) Poland, which engages in the extraction of coal and iron, in the manufacture 
of iron, and also tin, of zinc and sulphur, and the preparation of salt. 

(4) Central Russia, which possesses iron industries, and where coal, iron pyrites, 
phosphites, and asphalt are procured. 

(o) Northern Russia, engaged in the manufacture of iron and' the evaporation 
of salt. 
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(6) South-eastern Russia, where sedimentary salt is procured. 

(7) The Caucasus, yielding naphtha, manganese, silver, lead, zinc and copper 
ores Copper and sulphur are here obtained from the ores; coal is found, and also 
common and glauber stlt (sulphate of soda). The region further contains well-known 

mineral springs. 

(8) Western Siberia, where gold is obtained, and silver, lead, and copper ores 
are procured and smelted; salt and glauber salt and coal are also obtained, and iron 
is reduced from the ores. 

(9) Eastern Siberia, where gold, coal, and graphite are procured, and silver 
and lead ore obtained and extracted, iron ores reduced, and salt obtained. 

(10) The Transcaspian region, yielding naphtha and common salt. 

(11) Turkestan, which yields silver and lead ores, coal, naphtha, and sedi- 
mentary salt. 

(12) Finland, where iron is extracted and gold procured, and silver and copper 
ores obtained and smelted, and also tin. 

(13) The Kvan Tung peninsula, which yields sedimentary salt, and where gold* 
has been discovered. The development of mining industries dates from the fifteenth, 
century; great progress, however, was made in the eighteenth century' during the reign 
of Peter the Great, and Russia for a time was the chief purveyor of iron and copper 
to the European markets. Later, owing to the deficiency of railways to connect 
the localities where metals were procured with those yielding coal, Russia began to 
fali behind some of the countries of Western Europe, but, from the beginning of the 
second half of the last century, fresh activity was imparted to the trade, so that, of 
late years, great progress has been made. This development was promoted by the 
construction of railways and the general improvement of the ways of communication, 
by extensive researches into the sources of mineral wealth; by the policy of a pro¬ 
tective customs tariff, the regulation of the railway freight, and the spread of technical 
education; by a series of exceedingly important legislative measures in the domain 
of mining legislation and administration; and by the general development of works- 
and manufactures, which created a demand for large quantities of metals. Great 
progress has been made, especially in the smelting of iron and copper, the manufacture 
of cast metal's (steel and iron), and the extraction of mineral fuel, naphtha, mercury', 
platinum, manganese, asbestos, and salt; thus, from 1890 to 1899, the production of 
the minerals mentioned shows the following changes:— 


Quantity of Smelted Iron Ore 

In tons 

911,290 ... 

Quantity of Smelted Copper Ore ... 


5,644 ... 

Manufacture of Cast Metal (in Blocks and Castings) ,, 

370,968 ... 

Production of Mineral Fuel... 

... ... ,, 

5,919,355 ... 

,, Naphtha . 

... ... ,, 

3,903,226 ... 

,, Salt . 


1,387,097 ... 

,, Mercury 


290 ... 

,, Manganese Ores 


201,613 .... 

,, Asbestos ... ... 

... ... it 

290 ... 

,, Platinum 

. In lbs. 

6,228 ... 


2,643,548 

7,419 

1,580,645 (1898)* 
13,870,968 
9,233,871 
1,653,226 
355 
612,903 
1,653 
13,104 
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According to the data of the year 1898, the quantity and value of the primary* 
minerals procured was as follows: — 


Obtained and Invested Value in Pounds. 


Gold 

. 85,313 

(in lbs.) 


£4,555,294 

Silver . 

. 11,348 

a 


48,386t 

Platinum . 

. 13,212 

a 


380,930 

Lead 

. 2.37 

(in tons) 


3,587 

Copper . 

... ... 7,177 

it 


564,6.38 

Zinc . 

. 5,577 

a 


130,985 

Tin. 

. — 



— 

Mercury 

. 355 

a 


85,132 

Pig Iron 

. 2,222,830 

it 


10,602,857 

Manganese Ore 

. 324,227 

it 


167,998 

Chromate of Iron ... 

. 15,230 

it 


9,947 

Iron Pyrites . 

. 24,194 

it 


18,201 

Cobalt Glance . 

. .3 

it 


— 

Coal . 

. 12,119,291 

it 


4,5.36,508 

Naphtha . 

. 2,649,933 (thousand, i 

in gallons) 5,254,1.35 

Salt . 

. 1,482,500 

(in tons) 


679,075 

Asphalt 

. 11,834 

j» 


2,375 

Kir (Asphalt of recent formation) 

. 949 

tt 


6,095 

Sulphur 

. 100 

tt 


5,620 

Asbestos 

. 1,639 

it 


16,032 

Glauber Salt (Sulphate of Soda) ... 

. 4,968 

it 


2,4.38 

China Clay ... 

. 6,546 

it 


8,021 

Phosphites. 

. 1,838 

it 


1,265 

Graphite 

Total ... 

. 30 

a 


£27,237,519 


Compared with 1891— i.e., during a period of eight years—the value of the 
production has nearly doubled itself, as, in 1891, the total value obtained was esti¬ 
mated at ^13,862,434. 

The control of all mining affairs, with the exception of Finland and the works 
under the administration of the Cabinet of His Imperial Majesty, + is centred in the 
Ministry of Agriculture and of Imperial Domains. I he Minister directs the affairs 
through the medium of the following subordinate courts:—(1) The Mining Council 
a corporate institution for the preliminary examination of legislative projects and the 
more important regulations dealing with the administration of the mines; (2) the 
Scientific Mining Committee—another corporate body whose duties are scientific and 
technical; (3) the Department of Mining, which is not a corporate institution, being 
under the control of a director, and which is entrusted with the duty ol submitting 


* That is to say, metals procured directly from the bowels of the earth, or those resulting from the first metallurgical 
processes; thus, wrought iron and steel are not included here, as they are the product of the more advanced treatment of 
Jaw iron. 

t The total value of the silver obtained is here shown, including that found in combination with gold. The quantity 
■thusobtained amounted to 7,48Slbs. English. The total quantity of pure silver obtained in Russia was about lb,-lbs. 
English. 

! Finland possesses a special administration, while the works of the Cabinet of His Imperial Majesty are subordinated 
-to the Ministry of the Imperial Court. 
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certain mining affairs to the final decision of the Minister, while exercising an indepen¬ 
dent right of decision in the remaining business of the mines ; and (4) a geological 
committee to which is entrusted the geological exploration of the resources of the 
Empire. Besides mines and works connected with them which are owned by private 
individuals and private companies, there are several which are the property of the 
Crown. These are divided into districts, which are under the immediate control of 
special mining superintendents. Private works, mines, and industries are under the 
supervision of district engineers, whose duty it is to see to the due observation of the 
laws and regulations specially referring to mines and matters connected therewith. 
In some pans of Russia mining boards are established to which the local circuit 
engineers are subordinated, and who supervise the operations of several districts in 
the particular mining region. Of such boards there are seven—(1) For the Ural 
mining region, situated at Ekaterinburg: (2) for Southern Russia, at Ekaterinoslav; 
(3) for South-Eastern Russia, at Novocherkask; (4) for Western Russia, at Sukhednev; 
(5) for the Caucasus, at Tiflis; (6) for Western Siberia, at Tomsk; and (7) for Eastern 
Siberia, at Irkutsk. 

Private mining enterprises and works are owned by individuals or companies, 
either by “ possessionai ” right, or by the right of proprietorship. Possessional works 
are those to the owners of which the Crown has made a grant of the land, with the 
forests attached, to be exploited by them for an unspecified period of time, but not 
to become their property altogether, granting them, at the same time, the right to 
dispose of the property to others or to transmit the possession to their heirs. At 
the same time, in order to continue such possession, the following conditions imposed 
by the Crown must be observed:—The working of the mines must be uninterrupted,, 
without any reduction either of the quantity or of the quality of the output: the estate 
may not be partitioned or separated from the works, the timber on the estate is to be 
used exclusively for the requirements of the works and the local population, and a 
regular system of forestry must be observed, under the control of the mining administra¬ 
tion. The granting of new possessional estates was discontinued in the year 1863, and 
instead the practice was introduced of supplying timber from the Crown estates for 
the use of private mineowners on exceedingly favourable terms. 

The proprietorial mines and works are those 'which are established and exploited 
v, ithout any assistance from the Crown, by private individuals, on land which con¬ 
stitutes their own property. 

The private exploitation of mines is carried on on Crown lands, possessional 
estates, and proprietorial estates. In addition, the extraction of gold is permitted 
to private individuals on land belonging to the Cabinet of His Imperial Majesty— i.e. r 
in the Altai district of Western Siberia, and in the Nerchinsk district of Eastern Siberia. 

The first important law regulating the operations of the mining industries in 
Russia was promulgated in the year 1719, in the reign of Peter the Great, and was 
called the Berg-Privilege (mining privilege). Under this law the bowels of the earth 
were declared to be the property of the monarch, while what was known as the mining 
right was established. 

According to this mining right everyone desirous of so doing was entitled to 
prospect on all lands for beds of the most useful minerals, and when found was 
further entitled to work them, within the limit of a fixed allotment, with the stipulation 
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that he pay to the Emperor a tax of 10 per cent, on the yield and a trifling royalty to 
the owner of the land, amounting to of the net profit, in addition to the sum 
to be paid for the land on which the metallurgical works are constructed, and the timber 
required for the construction and working of the plant. These sums were to be fixed 
bv the parties in agreement, or, if an agreement could not be arrived at, an appeal was 
to be made to the supreme mining administration. 

The Berg-Privilege had an exceedingly beneficial effect on the development of 
mining industries, but, in the reign of the Empress Catherine II., the principles of 
our mining legislation underwent a fundamental alteration. In 1782, every landowner 
was recognised to be the unconditional owner of the mineral wealth on his estate, and, 
in consequence, the prospecting and working of minerals were possible only with his 
consent; this applied, in the fullest sense, to the Crown domains as well. Although, 
in so far as the private ownership of land was concerned, the revocation of the law 
which made it compulsory for the landowner to surrender his land to a stranger on 
conditions fixed by that law, may appear to have been an advantage, yet for the 
State, in its character as an extensive owner of poorly-inhabited lands rich in mineral 
products, the absence of a precisely formulated law governing the leasing of such lands 
for mining purposes, the development of such industries being of vital importance to 
the interests of the State itself, was a very serious inconvenience. Consequently, all 
subsequent legislative measures dealing with the exploitation of mines on land con¬ 
stituting the property of the Crown aimed at a reversion to the principles of the law 
of Peter the Great, i.e., they sought to grant to everyone the right to prospect and 
exploit the mineral wealth discovered on such land. So far as private oxvnership is 
concerned, however, the principle still holds good that the mineral wealth of the land 
is the inalienable property of the owner of the surface area. 

The following rules are now in force with regard to the conduct of mining plants 
on various lands :— 

Mining Industries on Free Crown Lands. 

All lands which are unquestionably the property of the Crown, and wh.ch ha\e 
not been leased to private individuals, on the plan described above, for their use during 
an unspecified period of time, or have not been otherwise disposed of to private 
persons with the right to erect mining plants, may be obtained by private persons for 
the purpose of exploiting their mineral wealth. Exceptions to this rule have been 
made in the case of several localities, and, in addition, the right is reserved to the 
Minister of Agriculture and Imperial Domains to make further exceptions of the 
same kind, and also to make the concession of such mining rights in certain localities 
conditional on the observation of certain rules having for their object the protection of 
the surface of the earth and the forests growing thereon. This right of acquiring land 
for mining purposes is not excluded in the case of Crown lands that are leased or 
specified periods to private individuals, the law making such appropriation of the 
land conditional on the consent of the lessor, only with reference to those portions o 
it with which the interests of the latter are directly concerned. 

The law recognises the right of every legally capable person to engage in t ie 
exploitation of mines on the Crown lands indicated above, whether they be Russian 
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subjects or the subjects of foreign powers, either individually, in partnership, or as 
companies. There are, however, exceptions to this rule; thus, foreigners are prohibited 
from working mining plants in the vicinity of some of the frontiers of the Empire, 
Jews are not permitted to engage in such industries except in the localities where 
they are permanently domiciled, and, lastly, participation in such enterprises is pro¬ 
hibited to officials who from the nature of their duties possess administrative powers 
over the affairs of mineowners in the respective localities. 

On the Crown lands thus opened out to private enterprise all individuals possessing 
the right to engage in such industries are permitted to prospect and extract all of the 
principal minerals, such as metals and metal ores, coal and other mineral fuel, mineral 
tar, sulphur and iron pyrites, precious and other valuable stones, alumstone, asbestos, 
refractory clays and stones, glauber salt and other bitter salts. Ordinary salt, however, 
is only classed among the free products of mining in the following localities:—Siberia, 
where it applies to all kinds of common salt, and in Turkestan and the Transcaspian 
region, where it applies to rock salt only. 

The formalities to be observed under the laws of Russia, in order that private 
individuals may obtain the right to exploit the mineral wealth on Crown lands varies 
considerably, according to the nature of the mineral and, sometimes, to the locality 
in which the projected mine is to be situated. Broadly speaking, they are as 
follows*:—The preliminary surface prospecting for minerals which are not attended 
by excavations (geological researches) are permitted without the necessity of soliciting 
the permission of anyone ; but if the prospecting is to be carried on in a forest or 
leasehold property, the preliminary notification of the competent official is required, 
in the case of more elaborate prospecting, by means of excavations, a certain area 
may be occupied on which the prospector has the sole right during a certain fixed 
period, of conducting researches, with the right of free transfer to other persons, with 
the knowledge of the mining administration. 

The object of this system is to secure to the prospector the right to benefit by 
his discoveries without fear of rivalry. The area assigned to the prospector is fixed 
within a certain distance of a mark fixed by him (in the form of a post, etc.) either 
radially in all directions or only in one (as, for instance, along the bank of a river, etc.); 
the limit of time permitted to the prospector, which varies in different cases from one 
to five years, is limited by the law itself. The right to the area claimed by the 
prospector is confirmed by the issue to him of a special document, which is called the 
permissory certificate. With a view to the prevention of the unproductive occupation 
of land areas by mineowners, several measures have been adopted. Such measures, 
besides the stipulation of a fixed period of time during which the work of prospecting 
has to be accomplished, consists in the following:—A fee is charged for the permission 
to conduct investigations; the work of investigation has to be commenced at a certain 
date after the issue of the permissory certificates, and may not be interrupted for 
longer than a fixed period; a prospector who has forfeited the right to a claim may 
not receive it again before a certain time has elapsed. Unhappily these measures 
have not altogether effected their object, and at present new rules are being 
elaborated with a view to preventing the unproductive annexation of land areas. 


* The rules regulating the exploitation of gold deposits will be described in the special section dealing with gold. 
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When satisfied with his researches the prospector may, by making written applica¬ 
tion for it, receive permission to occupy and exploit a given area varying from 10 
dessiatinas (about 27 acres) for naphtha to 1 square verst* (about 280 acres), which 
area is marked out on the actual land by boundary marks. The right to work the 
claim remains in force until the whole of the minerals are extracted, with liberty, 
of course, to leave the allotment earlier if desired. The allotment can, moreover, be 
inherited or transferred by notorial deed, with the approval of the mining authorities. 
This right, however, is not unconditional, and is forfeited bv the non-observance of 
certain rules. Thus, the law stipulates, with regard to all minerals except gold and in 
part of naphtha, that the allotment should be worked constantly and on technically 
correct principles. The working of a mine is regarded as regular if it was not 
commenced later than on the date stipulated, and if not less than a certain quantity 
of mineral, previously determined either by law or by the administration, is annually 
extracted therefrom. If this regulation is not observed by the proprietor, the local 
supervisor gives him a certain time in which to fulfil the requirements of the law, and, 
if the irregularity is continued, reports to the minister, with a view to depriving him 
of his allotment. In addition, a certain periodical payment is fixed by the law for 
all minerals, with the exception only of coal on the island of Saghaline, for the right 
to work the claim, the sum being fixed in proportion to the area occupied. If this 
tax is not paid by the person working the allotment after the expiration of a certain 
period of grace, he forfeits his right to the same. Having obtained permission to 
take possession of the claim, the prospector may utilise the whole of the area. In 
order, however, to erect factories or works on the land for the metallurgical treatment 
of the minerals obtained, the special permission of the Minister must first be secured. 

Allotments to which their owners have forfeited their rights, if not exhausted, 
are disposed of by auction. The same system is observed in the disposal of gold- 
bearing areas which are not allotted to the individuals by whom they have been 
claimed through the latter having neglected the preliminary formalities which are 
necessary in making such application. In these cases allotment is still made, but 
only for the benefit of the Crown, the land being put up for auction. Oil areas are 
also disposed of to private individuals by auction when the presence of oil may be 
considered as proved. Having been declared by the Minister to be oil-bearing, such 
areas are sold to the highest bidder either for a lump sum or for a certain fee per 
pood of oil obtained. Owners of allotments on Crown lands are under certain obliga¬ 
tions to the neighbours— i.e., they are expected to permit the owners of adjoining 
allotments to conduct anv works on their land which are necessary for the existence 
of their mines; and they are expected to render assistance in case of accidents to 
life or property, etc., etc. 

Private Enterprise on Crown Allotments based without 
Specification of a Fixed Term. 

Portions of Crown land are laid open for private use without any limitation as to 
time, and without ceasing to be the property of the Crown. With regard to t e 
exploitation of such tracts of land for their mineral resources, special conditions exist. 


* i verst equals 0.66 miles. 
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Thus, on free Crown land, the use of which has been granted to nomad or wandering 
aliens, mining may be carried on under precisely the same conditions as on free 
Crown lands, with the exception of those localities in the areas in question where the 
nomad people are accustomed to fix their winter quarters, or which are under cultiva¬ 
tion or have been occupied by the tribes for domestic purposes. 

On the territory belonging to the army of the Don Cossacks, which are known as 
the army lands— i.e., lands which do not belong either to individual villages or private 
persons—are free to be prospected and worked for the coal, metals, and ores by any 
competent persons on conditions very similar to those observed in the case of Crown 
lands, and against a certain fixed sum which is paid to the army. 

On the territory of the Ter and Kuban Cossack armies, naphtha may be sought 
for and procured by anyone desiring to do so, in accordance with the regulations 
established with regard to this mineral product on Crown lands, but with some 
reservations, of which the principal one is, that the allotment is not made for an in¬ 
definite period terminating only with the exhaustion of the supply, but is fixed at 
twenty-four years, and always for a certain sum per pood of naphtha extracted (in 
addition to rent of surface) towards the revenue of the army. 

In the case of Crown lands held in “ usufruct,” but not actually (by title deed) the 
rule has been fixed under which, in the event of precious metals or minerals (precious 
stones) being discovered on them, such lands are transferred to the Crown for a fixed 
remuneration. In the case of the territories belonging to the Orenburg Cossack 
armies, this remuneration has been fixed by law as an annual payment from the 
Crown, while prospecting and mining for gold is here permitted in accordance with 
the general rules applying to Crown lands, conditionally on reimbursement being made 
to the Cossacks for damage caused to the surface of the allotments, the amount of 
such damages being regulated by a scale of fixed charges. 

The territory of the Bashkirs may be prospected in accordance with the regula¬ 
tions in force, on land which belongs to the Crown; the working of mines, however, 
is governed by the same rules as those on private property. 

In the case of Crown lands held in “ usufruct,” but not actually (by title deed) the 
property of former Crown peasants of whatever class (including the former Imperial 
peasantry'), the law decides that the bowels of the earth are the property of the 
Crown, and that the Crown is entitled to grant to private individuals the right to 
work them, while indemnifying the peasantry by a grant of other land. 

Lastly, on the lands attached to what are termed possessional works, the gold, 
platinum, and naphtha, and the ore of the particular metal for the reduction of 
which the works have been established, belong to the owner of such works; the ores of 
other metals, however, remain the property of the Crown, which is entitled to permit 
the working of such ores by other individuals under the same conditions as on free 
Crown lands; the extraction of precious stones is governed by the same rules as on 
free Crown lands. 

Mining on Land Belonging to Crown Metallurgical Works and 
Crown Mines on Free Crown Lands. 

There are a number of mines owned and worked by the Crown on Crown lands in 
what are known as mining circuits: here the Crown engages in the extraction of minerals 
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in the character of proprietor, although private mining enterprises are not altogether 
excluded. The territories enclosed in the boundaries of the Crown mines are classed 
with the Crown lands that are free for exploitation, unless the Minister finds it necessary 
to make a reservation in the case of certain minerals. Such reservation is made as a 
general rule in the case of the particular mineral worked by the Crown works them¬ 
selves. 

In the territories not enclosed in the boundaries of Crown factories, and which are, 
besides, open to exploitation, the Crown may obtain the right to work the minerals by 
observing the same formalities as are required in the case of private individuals, but on 
more favourable conditions. Thus, no payment is required for the right to work the 
mines, and no limit is fixed either with regard to the time during which the working of 
the mine has to be completed or to the amount of the production. 

Mining and Metallurgy on Private Land. 

Land constituting the property of private persons or bodies may be exploited on 
the principle of “access 75 only by the owner of the property or by an individual or 
individuals acting with his authority. This privilege extends to peasant landowners, 
with the exception of land encumbered by a redemption debt to the Government and 
of land belonging to village communities. For both of these classes of land, the law 
prescribes, in the event of an agreement being effected by the peasants for the transfer 
of the right to exploit the mineral resource to a private individual, that the local 
authorities shall exercise a certain control over the wording of the contract, in order 
to guarantee the payment of the redemption debt or to protect the interests of the 
village commune. Other landowners, when transferring the right of exploitation ot 
the mineral resources on their property to another person, are required to mark out 
the area of the portion of land thus ceded, and to present to the mining administration 
a plan of the allotment and a copy of the agreement. In accordance with the law ot 
the country, the lease is effected for not exceeding twelve years and, in rare cases, 
up to thirty and thirty-six years; but, owing to the inadequacy of such short periods 
the law permits the Minister, at the request of the landowners, to petition through the 
Committee of Ministers for Imperial sanction to conclude agreements for more length} 
periods. 

If the owner h'mself desires to exploit the mineral wealth of his land, he is 
expected to conduct the work in a technically proper manner. He is accordingl} 
required to submit for the inspection of the local supervisor of mines a plan of the 
proposed works, and, in the event of an agreement not being arrived at with reference 
to the alterations considered necessary in the plans, the matter is decided by the 
higher court. These enactments extend to the working of the mines on possessionar 
estates as well, and only very unimportant enterprises are exempted from their 
observance. 

As regards the territories belonging to the Cabinet of his Imperial Majesty (t e 
Altai and Nerchinsk districts of Siberia), the said Cabinet exercises proprietorial rights 
over the mineral products of these territories; and at the same time permits t e 
exploitation of the gold deposits by private individuals on similar conditions to the 
free Crown lands, with the difference that the payments exacted from gold miners 
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are rather differently fixed (as will he explained in the section dealing with gold) 
and form part of the revenue of the Cabinet. Prospecting for other minerals may be 
carried on freely on the land belonging to the Cabinet; but the discovery of minerals 
by a private individual is rewarded, not by the allotment to him of a certain area 
for exploitation, but by a money grant from the Cabinet. 

In Poland the law withdraws from the control of the owner of the land the 
exploitation of seams of coal, and of zinc, lead, and iron ores, and grants the right of 
such exploitation to outsiders, on condition of the payment to the landowner of 
royalties, not only for damages done to the surface area, but also for the mineral ex¬ 
tracted, the amount of such royalties being fixed by law. The law does not permit the 
allotment of definite areas to individuals for purposes of prospecting, the simultaneous 
competitive researches of several persons being permitted, and the right to work 
claims is accorded to the person who is first to discover the presence of minerals. 
Disputes as to priority are settled on the basis of documentary evidence and the 
declaration of witnesses by the Administration of Mining Affairs. To reimburse 
the landowner for the portion of territory of which he has been deprived, the law 
awards him double the amount of the average net annual profit previously derived by 
him from the portion of land in question, or, if he desires it, a lump sum amounting to 
double the prime value of the land. The royalty on the mineral extracted amounts 
to 1 per cent, of the gross yield either in money or in kind of coal or zinc ore, and 
of ^ per cent, of lead and iron ores. The title of the mineowner to the allotment is 
regarded as real estate, and is entered in the hypothecary book. As regards other 
privileges and obligations of mineowners and the areas of allotments, the laws of Poland 
are, in general, similar to those of the free Crown lands of the Empire. The Crown 
is entitled to engage in mining enterprises on private lands on the same terms as private 
individuals. 

In Findland the law permits the occupation of land owned by individuals only for 
the extraction of metals and metallic ores. The characteristic distinction of the law 
of Finland consists in the absence of any special rules as to the prospecting and pre¬ 
liminary researches; the law speaks directly of the notification of a deposit of minerals 
(proof of the actual presence of the mineral not being demanded) and the granting 
of a certificate to work the deposits, which includes the work of prospecting. When, 
however, the deposits are sufficiently examined, which must in no case be later than 
from one to two years after the issue of the certificate referred to, application is to be 
made for an allotment not exceeding 10,000 square sajenes* (about 11 acres, or in 
the case of mining undertakings in the Lake districts up to i square mile in extent. 
The owner of the land is permitted to join in the enterprise with the individual to 
whom allotment has been made to the extent of one-half. 

Legislative Acts, the Object of which is to Ensure Safety in the 

Working of the Mines. 

Mineowners throughout the Empire, with the exception of Finland, are required 
to conform to certain regulations in order to minimise danger in the conduct of 


* One sajene equals seven feet. 
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prospecting of mining enterprises. Among these are the following rules:—The owner 
of a mine is required to acquaint the mining authorities of the proposed commencement, 
renewal, or interruption of underground work, of all accidents or threatening dangers, 
and also of the appointment of individuals responsible for the conduct of the operations 
and of any subsequent change of the persons thus held responsible. Proper plans 
of the subterranean excavations must be kept, and the work must be conducted in 
accordance with the technical rules of safety published by the Ministry. In the case 
of more important undertakings (according to area, number of hands employed, etc.,) 
the person on whom the responsibility for the proper conduct of the work in the 
mine rests, is required to possess the requisite knowledge of the art of mining, and 
must either hold a diploma from a higher or intermediate school of mining, or is 
required to pass a test examination before a special commission. In the event of 
works of some extent being considered dangerous (from the presence of fire-damp 
or danger of spontaneous combustion of the coal), the mining authorities may insist 
on the responsible person in charge of such mines being a qualified mining engineer. 
The Minister may further publish special rules to be observed in the working of such 
mines, and to appoint special overseers both for such mines and for any other con¬ 
siderable undertaking of this class in which, through the fault of its administration, a 
serious accident had occurred, the cost of such overseer to be covered by the owners 
of the respective mines. 

Neglect to observe the rules of safety imposd upon the owners of mines is visited 
with a fine, and, if it is considered necessary, work in the mines may be suspended, or the 
mines may even be closed up altogether. 

Taxation on Mining Industries. 

The Government tax on mining industries formerly consisted, principal!}, of a 
special duty on mines, the amount of which was gradually reduced, while many branches 
of the industry' were freed from taxation altogether. Latterly, however, mining enter¬ 
prise has been made subject to the general Government industrial tax, and the dut\ 
remains in force only in the case of iron (temporarily), and of gold and platinum 
(until 1902). Iron is taxed at the rate of Is. lid. per ton, and, in addition, the owners 
of possessional lands pay an additional duty of Is. 7d. per ton to the Crown for the 
possessional right. An additional duty remains in force, also, in the case of posses¬ 
sional mines for copper, which is charged at the rate of £3 os. 8d. per ton on the Lral 
and £1 12s. lOd. per ton in the Caucasus. This mining duty is paid during the 
year following for each preceding one, in tw r o half-yearly instalments. Particulars o 
the mining duty on gold will be given later in the articles specially referring to that 
metal. 

Gold. 

Gold is met with in many places in Russia: in the north of Russia, in the south, 
in the Caucasus, in the Ural mountains, in Siberia, and in linland. It is procure , 
however, only in the Ural, in Western and Eastern Siberia, and in I inland. rom 
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the data for the year 1899 is appears that, in the various parts of Russia, the following 
quantities of the metal were obtained :— 


In the Urals ... 

. 23,004 pounds (English) 

In Western Siberia ... 

6,264 

>> »» 

In Eastern Siberia ... 

..‘>6,124 

i» »» 

In Finland 

. ... ... ... 5 

it »• 


85,487 



Of this quantity about 6,4441bs. consisted of vein gold, the greater part of which 
is found in the Ural. 

The quantity of gold procured during the last ten years shows the following 
fluctuations:— 



Ural. 

W. Siberia. 

E. Siberia. 

Finland. 

Total. 

Year. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1890. 

. 23,130 

5,796 

57,564 

36 

86,526 

1891. 

. 25,380 

6,138 

54,360 

19 

85,897 

1892. 

. 27,036 

6,192 

61,272 

11 

94,511 

1893. 

. 26,442 

5,454 

66,690 

20 

08,606 

1894. 

. 23,364 

6,138 

64,854 

14 

94,370 

1895. 

. 21,384 

5,850 

63,090 

22 

91,346 

1890. 

. 21,024 

6,192 

54,540 

15 

81,771 

1897. 

. 22,374 

6,354 

55,224 

10 

83,962 

189S. 

. 22,032 

6,030 

57,276 

10 

85,348 

1890. 

. 23,004 

6,264 

56,124 

5 

85,487 


In 1900, throughout the whole of Russia, the yield was about 83,9881bs. 

The commencement of the gold mining industry in Russia dates from the middle 
of the eighteenth century 7 , when the first discoveries of gold deposits were made, 
almost simultaneously, in various parts of the country— i.e., in the north of Russia, 
in the Kem district of the government of Archangel, on the Ural, near Ekaterinburg, 
and in Western Siberia, in the Altai range. Notwithstanding the discovery 7 of gold 
in several places, it was procured in very small quantities, and the industry 7 developed 
but slowly until the discovery was made of the deposits of auriferous sand. The first 
discovery of these deposits was made on the Ural, in the year 1814, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ekaterinburg, at the Berezov gold mines, after w'hich the extraction of gold 
began gradually to spread, first in the Ural mountains, and later in Western and Eastern 
Siberia. It is necessary to remark that the extraction of gold is largely influenced 
by certain natural forces. The most important element in the working of deposits 
of auriferous sand is water. A hot summer and consequent drought are very un¬ 
favourable conditions for the gold-extracting industry, while a superabundance of 
water, especially if it appears suddenly, not infrequently results in the tearing down 
of dams and weirs, with the consequence that the water supply is lost altogether. 
It often happens, too, that in the course of the same summer the industry suffers 
first from an insufficiency of water supply', and later from its too great abundance. 
On the other hand, although a dry r summer may be detrimental to the industry, owing 
to the deficiency" of water, it has compensating advantages in that it greatly 7 facilitates 
the thawing of the barren superficial layers (turfs) w r hich cover the gold-bearing 
deposits, as, in many places where gold-extracting is carried on most extensively 7 , the 
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whole of the soil is frozen, and it is necessary to thaw it so as to be able to proceed 
to the washing of the auriferous sands. In addition to these climatic influences, an 
important factor in the industry is the price of corn by which the value of 
labour is regulated. Lastly, the relative abundance or scarcity of labour has a 
powerful influence on the activity of the gold-extracting industries. As regards the 
extraction of native vein gold, the relative insignificance of the quantity extracted, only 
about 6,4441bs., is mainly due to the fact that individuals engaged in the industry 
turn their attention mainly to the working of alluvial deposits, which does not involve 
the expenditure of the same amount of money and energy, or require the same amount 
of knowledge, as the extraction of gold from auriferous veinstone. In the Ural 
mountains, for instance, where numerous veins of gold-bearing oie have been dis¬ 
covered, very little is done in the way of thoroughly investigating their possibilities, 
and only the richest localities are worked. The methods of extracting the gold from 
the ore are very incomplete, resulting in the loss of much of the metal. In Siberia 
the extraction of vein gold is in its infancy. 

There can be no doubt that both in the Ural and in Siberia the stores of vein 
gold are very considerable, and that these only await the necessary capital and 
enterprise to open them out. It is also certain that in proportion as the alluvial 
deposits are gradually 'exhausted and the railway system extended in Siberia the 
working of auriferous veinstones will increase. 

The alluvial deposits of gold present the following characteristics:— 

In the Ural region gold is procured in the governments of Orenburg and Perm. 
In that of Orenburg the extraction of gold is conducted on a small scale, and the 
bulk of the gold beds are worked by small gangs of workmen. The deposits in this 
region are nowhere of any great depth or extent, and are not generally situated in 
the valley of rivers, but in plains, or near the summits of mountains, or on their slopes, 
forming separate and independent, but small, beds, of irregular outline. Gold-extract¬ 
ing on a more extensive scale is only carried on in very few places, such as the Miass 
industries. In this government numerous veins of native gold deposits occur, and 
there is no doubt that in course of time the extraction of the metal from the veinstone 
is bound to develop considerably. At present this government yields about 6,2641bs. 
of alluvial gold and 3,8521bs. of vein gold per annum. The average proportion of 
gold per ton of alluvium is 0.036oz. and that of veinstone 0.282oz. 

In the Perm government the deposits are, for the most part, of inconsiderable 
extent; while the proportion of gold contained in a ton of auriferous rock varies 
considerably. The average is 0.038oz. per ton of alluvium, and 0.267oz. per ton of 
veinstone. The present annual yield in the government of Perm is about 10,2241bs. 
Irom alluvial deposits and l,7281bs. from vein ores. In Western Siberia the deposits 
are, for the most part, poor in the proportion of gold contained. 1 he layers are 
narrow', shallow, and unequal, with frequent interruptions. Here, too, the prevailing 
mining enterprises are only on a small scale. r lhe average proportion of gold 
contained in a ton of raw rock is about 0.024oz. in the alluvium and O.324oz. in the 
veinstones. At present the annual yield of gold in Western Siberia amounts to about 
o^61 Gibs, obtained from the alluvium and 4321bs. from vein ore. 

The deposits of Eastern Siberia, which are situated in the \akutsk province, and 
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those of the region of the Amur, the Nerchinsk district, and the Maritime province, are 
distinguished by their richness, uninterruptedness, and their extent. Mines are here 
conducted on a large scale, and all the conditions exist for the development of the 
industry. The wealth of the gold-bearing deposits situated along the rivers Lena 
and Amur and their tributaries is manifested in every direction, beginning with the 
breadth of the deposit, the depth of the layers, and the quantity of gold contained. 
Those of the mountain ranges of Eastern Siberia are frequently from 700 to 1,400 feet 
and more in breadth; the layers have a thickness of from 4 to 6 feet, which does not 
vary either lengthways or breadthways; while the average proportion of gold per 
ton of sand is from 0.184 to 0.282oz., and sometimes more, so that the annual yield 
of gold from such beds amounts to 3,6001bs. and over. The bulk of the gold, 24,2641bs., 
in fact, is procured .in the Olekminsk district in the south-western portion of the 
Yakutsk province. Here we find underground mining carried on, the more important 
gold-extracting plants being engaged in the working of beds situated some distance 
below the surface, which are, at the same time, the richest in gold. The entire layers 
of turfs and auriferous alluvium are frequently frozen throughout, at other times the 
bed is thawed, while at other places again the two classes of rock alternate. 

The second place among the gold-yielding areas is taken by the Amur region, 
which yields about 12,9241bs. of gold. The auriferous beds in the Amur goldfields 
are generally very favourably situated for working, as they are, for the most part, 
quite near the surface, subterranean mining being necessary in very few places. The 
average yield of gold is 0.094oz. to the ton of rock, and in some places 0.282oz. and 
upwards. 

Ihe third place in order of importance is held by the Maritime province, with an 
annual production of about 5,940 tons and an average proportion of 0.149oz. of gold 
to the ton, which rises in some places to 0.329oz. The gold-extracting industry in 
the Maritime region has grown considerably, having increased four and a half times 
during the last eight years. 

Ihe fourth place is occupied by the Transbaikal region, together with the district 
of Nerchinsk, where up to 7,0561bs. of gold are procured annually. 

In Eastern Siberia the average annual quantity of gold procured was about 
57,7801bs., with a proportion of about 0.094oz. to the ton. 

Ihe principal conditions regulating the extraction of gold at the present time 
are as follows:— 

While full liberty is granted to prospect and work the beds of auriferous sand 
and gravel and the veins of gold-bearing quartz, etc., to all owners of land, or to in¬ 
dividuals having their authority to do so, and while the only requirements made are 
that the works should be conducted without danger of injury, or loss of life to the 
persons employed therein, and that a certain fixed tax should be paid to the treasury, 
the law requires the observance of certain formalities in the case of land belonging 
to the Crown or to His Imperial Majesty’s Cabinet in the Altai and Nerchinsk districts. 

Goldfields and areas containing vein gold, situated on Crown land, or on land 
belonging to His Majesty s Cabinet, cannot be obtained as perpetual possessions by 
private persons, but can only be leased until such time as the gold is exhausted. The 
title of the gold-digger to the area is regarded as movable estate. 
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Gold-digging may be engaged in by all persons, of whatever class, possessing 
rights of citizenship, whether they be Russian subjects or foreigners—with the exception 
of Jews. Every individual who is desirous of engaging in the work of gold extraction 
is required to procure a permissory certificate from the mining administration. Any 
locality not occupied for purposes of prospecting, and not previously applied for, 
is open to exploration for gold, and may be occupied as followsIn case of alluvial 
beds, an area not exceeding 3.3 miles in length along a valley or river, and of the 
breadth of the valley, and in that of vein ores the area in all directions within a radius 
of 0.66 of a mile from a post sunk by the prospector. If the prospector should sub¬ 
sequently desire to acquire the area he has prospected with a view to exploitation, he 
is required to report the deposit, whether it be of alluvial or vein gold, to the police 
authorities of the district or circuit in which it is situated. Such report, if it satisfies 
all the rules according to which it is to be made, confers the right of obtaining a 
legal allotment of the area. 

The allotment is made according to the declaration, from the starting-point fixed 
in the same, and in an up-stream direction. The area allotted in the case of vein 
mines is fixed at 0.44 of a square mile, the breadth not being less than one-third of the 
length. In the case of alluvial gold mines the length of the allotment may not exceed 
3.3 miles, while, in European Russia, the total area must not be more than one 
square verst 

The method of working the mines is left to the discretion of the owner, with the 
reservation that the working, whether of open or underground deposits, must be con¬ 
ducted under conditions involving no danger to the health or life of the persons 
engaged. 

With regard to the utilisation of the water supply special rules are enforced, 
the object of which is to regulate the consumption, by the several mines, of the supply 
of water, without which the extraction of gold is impossible. 

The gold extracted on private land is subject to a tax payable to the Imperial 
Treasury; while that procured on land belonging to the Crown or to His Imperial 
Majesty’s Cabinet, pays, in addition to the tax, a certain fixed sum to the Crown or the 
Cabinet for the use of the land. The tax on gold extracted is levied in kind, accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of gold and silver contained in the alloys of those metals, upon silver 
and gold separately. Gold-diggers in the Olekshin district of the province of Yakutsk, 
as being richest in gold deposits are taxed ten per cent, on the yield and Is. 2d. 
per dessiatina (2.7 acres) of Crown land allotted to them. In the Amur region the 
tax amounts to 5 per cent, and 10s. lid. per dessiatina; while in all other parts of 
Siberia and European Russia it is 3 per cent, and 2s. 2d. per dessiatina. 

Goldfields situated on the property of His Imperial Majesty' are divided into three 
classes, according to the quantity^ of gold obtained, and are taxed from 5 per cent, 
to 15 per cent, in kind and 4d. per linear sajene (7 feet) of the length of the allotment. 

Diggers are required to forward the gold extracted to the Crown metallurgical 
laboratories, which are established at Ekaterinburg, Tomsk, and Irkutsk, where the 
gold is smelted and forwarded to the mint at St. Petersburg. In return the owner 
of the allotment receives a certificate, known as an assignation, against which, after 
the expiration of a certain period (from five to six months), he is entitled to receive 
from the mint either coin, or gold in ingots. The assignations referred to may be 
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mortgaged and transferred both to private individuals and to banks and other similar 
institutions by special or blank endorsement, and are accepted in payment of customs 
duties. The cost of forwarding the gold to the mint and its manufacture into coin 
and ingots is defrayed by the owners of the allotments. 

Thus, in the first place gold-diggers are not permitted to dispose, at their own 
discretion, of the gold obtained by them, and, in the second place, they are mulcted 
in a very heavy tax which is levied on the total yield, without reference to the relative 
lucrativeness of the industry. 

With a view to aiding the developing of the gold-producing industries, the Govern¬ 
ment has of late years undertaken a series of exceedingly important reforms, as 
follows:— 

(1) From the year 1902 the proportion of the tax on each dessiatina will be 
considerably reduced, thus—the goldfields of the Olekshin circuit will be charged at 
the rate of 5s. 5d. for each dessiatina (2.7 acres); in the Amur region the tax will 
be reduced to 3s. 3d., in the Maritime province to 2s. 2d., and in other places to Is. Id. 
In this manner the tax per dessiatina is, generally speaking, reduced by about one-half, 
and in those parts where unfavourable conditions for the extraction of gold obtain, 
the tax will be three and a half and even four times lower than it is at present. 

(2) Commencing from the year 1902 the royalties levied on gold in kind will 
be abolished, and an industrial tax will be substituted for it. This tax will be imposed 
in proportion to the relative profitableness of the undertakings, and the owners of 
the allotments will participate in the apportionment of the tax. At the same time 
the industrial tax in question will represent a sum considerably below the amount at 
present collected by the Government in the taxes which are levied in kind. 

(3) Simultaneously with the abolition of the mining tax the obligation to deliver 
the gold obtained from the allotments by private individuals to the Government 
laboratories and the mint is removed, and the free circulation of raw gold introduced 
in its place. 

The laws above referred to do not extend to goldfields exploited by private 
individuals on land belonging to the Cabinet of His Imperial Majesty, and to some 
of the circuits of the Transbaikal region, as the mining tax on gold procured on lands 
situated in these regions forms part of the revenue of the Cabinet. 

(4) Private individuals are permitted to establish laboratories and every other 
description of plant for the reduction of gold and the separation of gold, silver, and 
platinum. At the same time the Government proposes to increase the number of 
its laboratories. 

(5) A project of improved legislation dealing with the gold and platinum in¬ 
dustries has been elaborated, the result of which will be to do away with a number 
of the formalities which at present hamper the activity of the industries. 

(6) Extensive researches into the geological and topographical characteristics 
of the gold-yielding regions are being undertaken in Western and Eastern Siberia, 
together with statistical, economical, and technical investigations, and, at present, the 
description and plans of several gold-yielding regions are in process of publication. 

Siberia possesses, beyond doubt, many more rich deposits and veins of gold 
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which only await the necessary enterprise to open them out. Thus the Government 
has of late years undertaken researches with a view to the discovery of gold deposits 
in the more deserted regions of Western Siberia—viz., on the shores of the sea of 
Okhotsk, the western shores of Kamchatka and the Shantar Islands, and these 
jesearches have resulted in the discovery of gold in many of the river valleys. At 
present the right of exploitation of a number of these deposits on the Sea of Okhotsk 
has been secured by Lord Douglas. 

There is every reason to believe that with the construction of the Transsiberian 
railway, and as a result of the Government measures referred to above, the work of 
gold-extracting in Russia, and especially in Siberia, will develop very considerably. 


Platinum. 


Platinum is found in several places in the government of Perm, on the Ural, 
where mines occur on private land. The principal ones are in the Nizhne-Tagilsk 
circuit, and belong to Demidoff San Donato and Count Shuvaloff (the Bissersk estate), 
and also on Crown property in the Goroblagodat mining circuit. Platinum occurs in 
alluvial deposits or platiniferous sands and gravels, frequently in association with 
gold. The richness of these deposits varies considerably, from 0.02 to 0.376 or 
even 0.47oz. and more to the ton of sand. The deposits containing platinum 
in the Northern Ural are not usually at any distance from the surface, whereas in 
the Central Ural districts they are found below thick layers of alluvium. In the 
former localities the platiniferous sand contains gold, while in the latter very little, 
if any, gold is found. Further, the grains of platinum of the Northern Ural deposits 
are light in colour with a decided glitter, while those of the Central Ural are dark 
and dull. The grains are usually small, though nuggets occasionally occur; the largest 
of these nuggets weighed 20.871bs. Not unfrequently such rare metals as osmium and 
iridium are found in association with platinum. Platinum was discovered in Russia 
in 1819, but its exploitation was not begun until the year 1824, since when it has 
been continued without interruption, with fluctuations in the quantity procured, accord¬ 
ing to the demand for it. When the demand increases and the price is high in 
proportion it becomes profitable to work the less productive platiniferous deposits, 
while, when the demand is less considerable, these are neglected, and the richer beds 
are exploited. 

The production of platinum for the last ten years was as follows: 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 


6,228 lbs. 
9,288 „ 

10,044 „ 

11,196 „ 
11,448 „ 


1895 ... 


... 9,674 

lbs. 

1896 ... 


... 10,836 

** 

1897 ... 


... 12,276 


1898 ... 


... 13,212 

• 1 

1899 ... 


... 13,104 

jy 


The largest quantities of platinum are obtained from the Crown estates of the 
Goroblagodat circuit. 6.1921bs., on the Krestovosdvigensk mines belonging to Count 
Shuvaloff. 3,4741bs., and Nizhne-Tagilsk beds belonging to Demidoff San Donato, 
3,1861bs. The platinum obtained is subject to a mining tax, which is collected in 
kind in the proportion of 3 per cent, to 4i per cent. In 1902 the tax in in '' 
be abolished, and the platinum, like gold, will be subject to an industrial tax. Owing 
to the absence of special metallurgical works in Russia for the purpose o re nmg 
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the raw platinum, verv small quantities are reduced at the Tentelev chemical works 
and the laboratories of Kolbe and Lindfors at St. Petersburg, and the raw platinum 
is almost wholly exported abroad, where it is reduced, chiefly at London, Paris, 
and New York. In 1898, 9,8641bs. of platinum were exported, of which 65 per cent., 
went to Great Britain and .‘>5 per cent, to Germany. 

Silver. 

Deposits of silver, mostly as an alloy with lead, are known in many parts of 
European Russia, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia. The quantity of silver 
procured in Russia during the eighteenth century 7 amounted to 61,2001bs. per annum 5 
out, from the beginning of the second half of the nineteenth century, owing to the 
decline of the silver industries in Eastern and, particularly, in Western Siberia, in the 
Altai mountains, the production of silver fell off considerably. I he following quantities 
were reduced during the last ten years:— 


Works. 

1890. 

* 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1S9'». 

1890. j 

lfc97. j 

1898. , 

1899. 

In the Altai Circuit j 

24,316 

21,329 

18,072 

12,204 

10,260 

12,376 

10,013 

6,660 

6,354 

4,932 

Nerchinsk... 

1,980; 

1,989 

2,079 

2,016 

j 1,908 

1,998 

! 2,034 

648 

1,098 

1,098 

Caucasus ... 

1,068 

990 i 

1,035 

1,215 ! 

! 1,007 

774 

918 

144 

— 

3,042 

540 

Khirgees Steppes... 

1 Finland 

2,610 

1,800 

3,469 

2,286 

1,368 

2,021 

3,483 

1,953 

i 1,971 
1,926 

1,224 

972 

3,366 

819 

2,208 

837 

2,862 

999 

Total. 

32,004 

30,063 

24,575 

20,871 

17,072 

17,344 

17,150 

jl 0,497 

11,313 

9,612 


In addition, gold is frequently found alloyed with silver, from which source up 
to 7,2001bs. of pure silver are procured annually. The greater portion of the silver 
procured in Western Siberia is obtained in the Altai circuit, which belongs to the 
Cabinet of His Imperial Majesty, and is situated in the government of Tomsk. This 
locality contains a number of silver mines, which have yielded hundreds of thousands 
of pounds of silver. Formerly, as a general thing, the Altai works used to turn 
out an average of about 36,0001bs. of silver per annum, but, from the end of the 
sixties in the nineteenth century, the quantity of silver obtained began to fall off. 
Phis was mainly due to the unfavourable conditions governing the supply of fuel and 
ore. The forests are now either very much thinned or are totally removed from the 
neighbourhood of the works, which affects the cost of production. Another unfavour¬ 
able influence was the exhaustion of certain mines and the deterioration in the quality 
of the ore after certain depths had been attained. On the other hand, researches for 
new deposits were conducted very feebly. There is no doubt that with the development 
of railways and the improvement of other ways of communication, and with the 
expenditure of more capital on the work of exploring the mineral deposits and coal 
beds, the extraction of silver in the vicinity of the Altai range will increase considerably. 
Of late years the reduction of silver by the wet processes has been introduced in the 
Altai mines. In Eastern Siberia the process of smelting silver is employed to a 
small extent in the Transbaikal province, in the Nerchinsk circuit belonging to the 
Cabinet of His Imperial Majesty. This locality is rich in silver mines, and in the 
eighteenth century yielded as much as 21,6001bs. of silver per annum. 
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From the first half of the nineteenth century the production of silver began to 
decrease, as, with the discovery of goldfields, attention was directed to the working 
of gold deposits, and the bulk of the labourers transferred from the silver mines to the 
goldfields. During the last decade the Nerchinsk circuit yielded an average of about 
l,8001bs. of sil\er per annum. It has been demonstrated from researches made that, 
in the Nerchinsk circuit, there are more than 200 reliable and workable mines, so 
that accordingly as the activity of this locality increases and the population grows, the 
extraction of silver ores will develop. In the Khirgees Steppes, in the Akmolinsk and 
Semipalatinsk regions, there are numerous deposits of silver lead ores, but the in¬ 
adequacy of the supply of wood fuel and the remoteness of the mines from those where 
coal can be procured hampers the development of the production of silver. As the 
ore requires to be forwarded considerable distances for the purpose of reducing it, 
which, through the scarcity of suitable ways of communication is very expensive, it 
is only possible, at present, to exploit the richer mines. The smelting of silver in the 
Khirgees Steppes is very irregular; in 1899, 3,0421bs. were procured here. In the 
South of Russia, in the Nagolny mountain range, in the province of the Don Cossacks, 
deposits of silver and lead ores have been known since the eighteenth century, but 
the work performed has not realised the expectations which had been formed of 
these mines. 

In the Caucasus deposits of silver lead ores are found in several places, especially 
in the Kuban and Ter provinces 1 , but the smelting of silver ore was only performed in 
the Ter province, at the Alagir works, while the ore is obtained from the Sadonsk 
mines. The extraction and smelting of the ores was here performed by the Crown in 
very inconsiderable dimensions, the total quantity of silver procured amounting to 
9001bs., but it is now several years since the mine and the works have been leased to 
the Alagir Company, which performs the preliminary operations on the ore in the 
mines. In 1898 and 1899 the smelting of silver was temporarily interrupted. In 
1886 rich deposits of silver were discovered in the Kuban province at the confluence of 
the rivers Kuban and Khudessa, and a company was formed for their exploitation 
under the style of Elborus, but, owing to scarcity of funds, the company was compelled 
to close the mines. 

Small quantities of silver ore are smelted at Pitkerant, in the government of 
Wiburg, Finland. In 1899, 5401bs. were obtained here. 

The quantity of silver procured in Russia is insufficient for the coining of silver 
money and the requirements of trade, so that the balance has to be purchased abroad. 
The quantity thus imported varies; thus, in 1900, l,314,0001bs. of silver, in ingots, 
were brought into the country. Although the supply of silver obtained in Russia is, at 
present, very inconsiderable, vet when a sufficient amount of energy and capital have 
been expended for the purpose of opening out the stores of silver lead ore in which the 
country is rich, the industry is certain to obtain considerable importance. 

Lead. 

Lead is obtained in Russia as a residual product in the process of reducing siher 
ores, for which reason the two industries are usually found side by side. h\ itself 
tead is obtained only in Turkestan region, but in very’ small quantities. 
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In 1899 the following quantities of lead were obtained:— 


In the Altai Mountains (\W Sil>eria) 
In the Nerchinsk Circuit (E. Siberia) 

In the Khirgees Steppes . 

In the Turkestan Region 


62 tons. 

17:1 „ 

(about) lit ,, 


Within the last decade the following changes have taken place in the quantities 
of lead obtained :— 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 
1S94 


825 tons. 
»>«>0 1 1 
870 „ 
831 

730 „ 


189.j 
1890 

1897 

1898 

1899 


405 t* ns. 
257 „ 

443 „ 

237 ,, 

330 „ 


It will be seen that the quantity of lead obtained has decreased considerably, which 
is due* in a great measure, to the corresponding falling off in the quantity of silver 
obtained (in former times the Altai works yielded as much as 1,613 tons of lead per 
annum) and the temporary' interruption of the silver-reducing operations of the Alagir 


metallurgical works in the Caucasus. 

Besides Siberia, the Caucasus, the Khirgees Steppes, Turkestan, and the Donetz 
Ridge, lead occurs in the Ural, in Poland, in Northern Russia (near the Gulf of 
Kandalazh in the White Sea), on the Medvezhi Island, and on the Murman coast, 
but the ores are not extracted in these places. During late years the quantity of 
silver lead ores procured in Russia amounted to about 2,420 tons. So, to satisfy its 
requirements, Russia imports large quantities of lead from abroad; principally from 
Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, France, and Spain. The imports of this metal 
average about 3,230 tons per annum. 


Copper. 


Copper is procured in Russia in the following localities:—The Ural, the Caucasus, 
Siberia, the Khirgees Steppes, and Finland. 

Between 1890 and 1899 the quantity of copper in bars obtained in Russia ex¬ 
hibited the following fluctuations:— 


! 1800. 

1 1891. ; 1802. 

1 

1808. 

1804. 

! ISOf,. ! 

1800. 

1807. 

I 

1808. | 

1800. 

Ural 

2,795 

2,813 

2,963 

2,821 

! 2,351 

2*443 

2,703 

3,561 

3.820 

4,090 

Caucasus.. 

2.247 

1,928 

1,670 

2,063 

2,404 

2,689 

2,404 

2,621 

2,805 

2,765 

Khirgees... 

... i — 

20 | 

0.2 

9 

41 

• *> 

3 J 

58 

49 

93 

Altai 

312 

213 

275 

214 

202 

256 

213 

249 

263 

247 

Finnish ... 

283 

39s | 

325 

270 

327 

352 

381 

344 

249 

220 

Total 

5,637 1 

5,372 ! 

5,235 

5,377 

5,325 

5,762 

5,731 
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7,177 | 
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The reduction of copper ores is of considerable antiquity in Russia, and was 
known in the sixteenth century, while, in the eighteenth century, Russia supplied the 
whole of Europe with the metal, retaining her position as one of the chief purveyors of 
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copper to the European markets until the middle of the nineteenth century. Large 
quantities were exported annually, and the celebrated French bronze industry was 
largely carried on with Russian copper. 

More copper is obtained in the Ural, where there are numerous deposits of 
the ore, than in any other part of the Empire. Of these the deposits of the eastern 
slopes of the range are of native metal, while those on the western slopes are of 
alluvial origin. The deposits on the eastern slopes are principally of copper pyrites, 
containing combinations of silver, and the average proportion of metal in the ores is 
from 3 per cent, to 7 per cent. ; on the other hand, the ores on the western slope are 
ochreous, i.e., containing copper in oxidised combinations, and are found in the 
shape of nests of the ore in sedimentary formations of the permian system, which are 
exceedingly extensive in the western slopes of the Ural and the vicinity. The ore 
here is comparatively poor. (2 per cent, to 3 per cent.), but the copper yielded by it 
is distinguished by its pureness and general excellence; the works on the eastern slopes 
yield the largest quantities of copper. Of these, from the quantity of copper produced, 
the following are especially* worthy of note:—The Veiss works in the Nizhne-Tagilsk 
circuit, which, in 1899, yielded 2,185 tons, and the Bogoslovsk works, which yielded 
1,600 tons. These works are also the most perfectly equipped technically. Thus the 
Bogoslovsk works are fitted for the treatment of ore by the wet process and by 
electrolytic precipitation from liquid solutions, and also for the Bessemer treatment 
of copper ores (Kupferstein). 

At the works on the western slopes of the L ral the quantity of copper ore smelted 
is very inconsiderable, only amounting to about 242 tons per annum, which is due 
to the deficiency’of fuel and the remoteness of the mines and works from the forests. 
The copper of the western slopes is remarkable for its purity. 

In the Caucasus the deposits are mostly vein ores, which are found in many 
places, notably on the southern slope of the range. The ores are principally pyritic, 
and contain a comparatively high percentage of copper (from 6 per cent, to 15 per 
cent.), while in some mines the proportion is as high as 22 per cent. The government 
of Elisavetpol yields the largest quantity of copper, notably at the Kalakentsk and 
Kedabek mines, belonging to the brothers Siemens, of which, in 1899, the former 
yielded 1,100 tons, and the latter 1.160 tons of copper. Both of these works are 
excellently equipped with suitable appliances. 

Notwithstanding the abundance of copper ore, the lranscaspian copper industry 
suffers from considerable disadvantages, such as the absence of suitable means of 
communication and the exhaustion of the forests in the vicinity of the works. It 
must also be remarked that so far as a large number of the mines and works are 
concerned, the technical equipment is exceedingly poor. W ith the development of 
railways and other means of communication, and with the improvement of the technical 
working of the plants, the copper industry in the Caucasus is certain to develop. 
As regards fuel, the utilisation of naphtha instead of wood may be introduced, as 
has already been done by the Messrs. Siemens. 

In the Khirgees Steppes there are numerous beds of rich copper ores (of 
oxidised, pyritic, and native copper), but these have as yet been very little investigated. 
Unfortunately the majority of the mines are situated at considerable distances from 
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the places where fuel can be readily procured, so that as yet it is only possible to 
exploit the richest ores. These are disposed along the southern part of the steppe, 
where neither coal nor wood are procurable; for this reason the ore is, for the most, 
transported for considerable distances—a very costly process when we bear in mind 
the deficiency of ways of communication. The extraction of the ores and their 
reduction in the Khirgees Steppes are very irregular. In the seventies of last century 
the quantity obtained amounted to about -182 tons per annum, while, in the year 1899, 
only about 97 tons were smelted. Of iate years deposits of coal have been discovered 
at no great distance from the mines. 

In Siberia copper is obtained only in the government of Tomsk, in the Altai circuit, 
where the yield is very insignificant, only 284 tons having been extracted in 1899. 

In Finland deposits of copper ore occur in many places, but, owing to their 
poverty, the mines have, in most cases, been abandoned after a short period of 
exploitation. At present copper is only extracted in the Wiborg government, at the 
Pitkerant works belonging to the Ladoga Company. In 1899 about 226 tons of 
copper were obtained. 

As in the Altai range, the copper is obtained at the Pitkerant works both by 
smelting the ore and by the wet process. 

Copper ores also occur in the South of Russia, in the neighbourhood of Bakhmut 
and Slavyansk, and further in the governments of Taurida, Olonetz, St. Petersburg, 
and Kazan, on the Murman coast, and in Turkestan; but the ore is only extracted in 
small quantities in the government of Olonetz (about 613 tons per annum). 

The total quantity of copper ore extracted in Russia during 1898 amounted to 
139,822 tons. In addition, Russia annually imports considerable quantities of copper 
from abroad, principally from Germany, Great Britain, and the United States. The 
average annual quantity imported of late years was about 14,516 tons. 

Mercury. 

At present the extraction of mercury ores in Russia is carried on in the south, 
in the government of Ekaterinoslav and in the Daghestan province of the Caucasus. 
From 1890 to 1899 the quantities obtained in Russia exhibited the following variations: 


1890 



... 287 tons. 

1895 



... 427 

tons. 

1891 



... 319 „ 

1896 



484 

M 

1892 



... 321 „ 

1897 

... 


... 606 

>* 

1893 



... 198 „ 

1898 



... 355 

»* 

1894 



... 193 „ 

1899 



... 3oo 

*» 


Mercury was discovered in the government of Ekaterinoslav, near the Nikitovka 
station of the Kursk-Kharkov-Sevastopol Railway, in the year 1879. 

The ore is usually Cinnabar forming veins in sandstone rock. A factory is 
erected near the mine. In 1899, 74,564 tons of the ore were extracted, which yielded 
355 tons of mercury. Both the mine and the factor}* belong to Messrs. A. Auerbach 
and Co. In the Caucasus, in the Daghestan province, two mines are exploited which 
belong to the Caucasus Mercury Company, but the quantity of ore obtained as yet 
is not very considerable, thus in the year 1898 only 97 tons were procured. The 
ore, however, is not yet reduced. 
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Previously to the discovery of mercury ores near the Nikitovka station, Russia was 
obliged to import the metal; at present, however, the import of mercury has been 
reduced to a minimum, and Russia now’ exports it to other countries, chiefly to 
Germany and Great Britain. Thus, in the year 1898, 352 tons of mercury were ex¬ 
ported, of which 82 per cent, went to Germany and 14 per cent, to Great Britain. 

Manganese Ores. 

Deposits of manganese occur in the Caucasus, in South Russia, and on the Ural. 
During the last ten years the following quantities of manganese ores were extracted:— 
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The bulk of manganese procured in Russia comes from Transcaucasus, where 
the extraction of the ore is confined almost exclusively to the Sharopan district of the 
government of Kutaiss, though small quantities are also extracted in the Kutaiss district 
of the government of that name, and in the government of Tiflis. In the Sharopan 
district the richest deposits of manganese ore occur in the neighbourhood of the 
village of Chiatury, where ore deposits have been laid bare in many places, the 
deposits being as much as 5 to 7 feet in thickness, and containing seams of manganese 
ore six to eleven in number and from 1 to 5 inches in thickness. The ores contain up 
to 56 per cent, of metallic manganese, and are generally of very good quality. 

The Sharopan manganese-fields are connected with the Transcaspian Railway by 
the Chiatur branch line, which facilitates the transport of ores to Batoum and Poti, 
from whence they are exported abroad. 

The extraction of manganese ores is largely engaged in by small mineowners, 
whose operations are frequently carried on very unpractically. The bulk of the ore 
is exported, chiefly to Holland, Great Britain, the United States, and Germany, d he 
Sharopan district yields about 548,387 tons of manganese. In the South of Russia 
manganese ores are found chiefly in the government of Ekaterinoslav, near the hamlet 
of Nicopol, where they occur in layers nearly four feet in thickness; the ore contains 
tip to 57 per cent, of peroxide of manganese. The Ekaterinoslav mines of manganese 
are situated in the midst of the more important Russian steel factories, and the ore 
extracted is largely used up on the spot. About 56.451 tons of manganese ore are 
obtained in the South of Russia. 

In the Ural manganese ore is procured in the government of Perm, chiefly in the 
Bogoslovsk and Nizhne-Tagilsk circuits, and in the government of Orenburg. The 
quantity of ore obtained annually amounts to about 6,452 tons. 

Russia exports a considerable portion of the manganese extracted in the countr\. 
In 1898 about 241,935 tons of the ore were exported: 38 per cent to Holland, 
33 per cent, to Great Britain, 20 per cent, to the United States, and 4 per cent, to 
Germany. 
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Zinc. 

The whole of the Russian zinc industry is at present concentrated in Roland, 
although deposits of zinc ores are met with in various parts of the Empire, 
the South of Russia, the Caucasus, the Murman coast, Siberia, and Finland. From 
1890 to 1899 the extraction of zinc in Russia showed the following variations:— 
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tons. | 189.7 ... 
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The zinc industry is carried on in the neighbouring districts of the Keltzy (Olkush) 
and Petrokov (Bendinsk) governments, of which the former possesses zinc mines and 
the latter zinc (metallurgical) works for the reduction of the ores. 

The zinc procured in Poland is smelted from Smithsonite (sillicate of zinc), which 
ore is procured, for the most part, from mines in the neighbourhood of the town 
of Olkush, where silver lead mines have existed for several centuries. The zinc ores 
are not remarkable for their richness, containing only from 8 to 15 per cent, of the metal, 
while the working of the mines is attended with considerable difficulty, owing to the 
presence of enormous quantities of water. In 1899 the Polish mines yielded about 
65,613 tons of zinc ores. The smelting of zinc ores is carried on in the government 
of Petrokov, at the Bendinsk factory, belonging to the Franco-Russian Mining Com¬ 
pany, and the Paulina works of the Sosnovitz Company. In addition to these there 
are/ in the same government, two other works: the Emma works, where sheet zinc 
is manufactured, and another for the manufacture of zinc white (permanent white). 

The above figures show that the production of zinc in Poland has not yet attained 
any considerable development, which is due to the poverty of the ores, the difficult 
degree of working them, and the competition of Silesian zinc. In consequence of the 
more favourable economic conditions, the abundance of capital, and the superiority 
of the ore, the Silesian manufacturers are enabled to lower the prices of the product. 

Zinc ores occur in the South of Russia in the Don: province, near the villages of 
Nagolny and Nagolchik (zinc blende, native sulphide of zinc), but the mines which 
existed there at one time have been closed. In the Tersk province of the Caucasus, in 
the Sadonsk mines, zinc blende occurs in large quantities in association with silver 
lead ore. The blende is not as yet reduced on the spot, but is exported to Great Britain, 
Belgium, and Germany. Zinc ores occur, besides, in other parts of the Caucasus; as, 
for instance, at Karachaya, but for the present the deposits are not worked. 

Russia imports zinc chiefly from Germany, Belgium, and Holland. 1 he quantity 
imported during 1898 was 10,839 tons. 

Asbestos, 

The only locality in which asbestos is procured in Russia is the Ural, in the 
government of Perm, where the whole group of asbestos mines centres near the Bajenov 
station of the Perm-Tumen line. Asbestos has been procured and manufactured in 
the Ural for many years, as early, in fact, as the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
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but as the industry never yielded a sufficient profit, the deposits were neglected until 
the year 1889, when this branch of mining industries was once again introduced into 
the Ural and at present the amount of asbestos extracted increases annually. 

The following figures illustrate the fluctuations in the production of asbestos 


during the last ten years:— 

1890 . 

1891 . 

1892 . 

189a . 

1894 . 


318 tons. 

189.3 

1,16.1 „ 

1896 

1,220 „ 

1897 

1,043 „ 
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562 „ 
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. 1,113 tons. 
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. 1,006 „ 

. 1,639 „ 

. 1,656 „ 


The bulk of the asbestos is placed on the market in a raw state, while a small 
portion of it is manufactured into various refractory* articles on the spot. 


Coal. 


Coal deposits occupy extensive areas in different parts of Russia, i.e., in the Donetz 
Ridge, in Poland, in the Ural, the Caucasus. Turkestan, the Khirgees Steppes, Eastern 
and Western Siberia, and the island of Saghaline. Although deposits of coal have 
been known in Russia for many years, some of them as early as the eighteenth century 
(partly, however, not until the beginning of the nineteenth century), yet up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century the extraction of coal was only carried on in the 
South of Russia and in Poland, while, as regards the quantity obtained, so late as 1855 
only 160,000 tons were extracted. The chief cause of the slow development of the coal 
industries, as in other European countries, was the deficiency of suitable ways of com¬ 
munication. In addition, however, the abundance of forests yielded a sufficiency of 
fuel for domestic and industrial purposes. With the construction of railways, the 
development of shipping and the consequent increase of steamship communication, 
and the rapid growth of manufacturing industries in various parts of Russia, and, 
especially, in the south (in the Donetz) and in the west (in Poland), the extraction of 
coal began to increase rapidly. The Government has made every effort to regulate and 
encourage the production of coal, and, with a view to protecting the industry from the 
effects of foreign competition, a tax has been imposed on imported coal. 

During the last ten years the following quantities were extracted in various parts 


of Russia (in tons):— 
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It will be seen that the production has increased by 131 per cent. Russia is 
not able to satisfy its own demand for coal, importing large quantities annually from 
abroad, and chiefly from Great Britain and Germany. Ordinarily the quantity of 
coal imported amounted to about 2,096,800 tons and 451,700 tons of coke, but latterly, 
owing to the development of manufacturing, and especially of metallurgical industries, 
the imports have been nearly doubled: thus, in 1900, they amounted to 3,870,900 tons 
of coal and 645,100 tons of coke. The bulk of the foreign coal is imported by way 
of the Baltic and other northern ports, owning to these being more remote from the 
principal Russian coalfields. 

The Donetz coalfields yield the largest quantities of coal. In 1899 the yield was 
9,045,500 tons, of which 1,024,200 tons were of anthracite; while in 1900, from 
approximate calculations, the quantity extracted amounted to 10,112,900 tons of coal 
and 1,048,400 tons of anthracite. 

The Donetz coalfield occupies the Southern portion of the government of Kharkov, 
the eastern partion of that of Ekaterinoslav, and the western part of the Don Cossack 
province, and forms a plain, of irregular shape, 212 miles long (from east to west) and 
up to 100 miles in breadth. According to its geological characteristics, the whole 
of the Donetz coalfield may be divided into three sections—the central and most 
extensive one consisting throughout of coal formations, while the eastern and western 
ones are covered with more recent formations, among which the layers of coal are dis¬ 
tributed in patches. The beds of coal in the Donetz coalfields occupy an area 8,783 
square miles in extent, and, according to statements made by eminent geologists, it 
may be assumed that an equal area of coal formations is hidden by deposits of the 
permian, chalk, and tertiary systems, so that the total area of the coal deposits in 
Southern Russia may be estimated at 17,566 miles. This coalfield is watered by the 
rivers Don, Donetz, Kalmiuss, Miuss, and, in parts, by tributaries of the Dniepr. The 
Donetz coalfield is the most extensive and the richest in Russia, and is remarkable 
not only for the quantity, but also for the variety of the coal. Thus the Donetz coal¬ 
fields furnish every description of anthracite, lignite, and bituminous coal, both caking 
and non-caking, yielding excellent coke for blast furnaces; while, in the west, anthracite 
predominates, the centre of its extraction being at Grushevka in the Don Cossack 
province. The store of coal in the Donetz basin is estimated at not less? than 15,000 
millions of tons. The depth of the seams rarely exceeds seven feet, those under 
three feet in thickness usually" containing unmixed coal, while thicker seams are 
mixed with schist or sandstone. Some coals contain sulphur, and require to be 
washed. Ihe Donetz coalfield is situated in a part of the country which is com¬ 
pletely devoid of forests, and coal is the only available fuel, and promises to supply 
the requirements of the inhabitants and the railways for a long time to come. The 
discovery of mineral fuel in the South of Russia was made as early as the beginning 
ot the eighteenth century, in the reign of Peter the Great, but the more extensive 
extraction of coal did not begin until the seventies in the nineteenth century, when 
the South of Russia began to be intersected by railways, and when branch lines began 
to be constructed from the mines to the main lines. Considerable assistance was 
rendered to the development of the southern coal industries by the introduction of a 
protective customs tariff. At present the industry^ is sufficiently strong to be able to 
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dispense with a high customs tariff. In proportion as it develops, the Donetz coal 
industry is gradually modifying its original character, concentrating into more extensive 
undertakings, while the number of smaller mining enterprises is steadily decreasing. 
It is necessary to remark that the extraction of anthracite does not increase in the 
same proportion as is the case with ordinary coal, which may be partly accounted fur 
by the difficulties in the way of utilising anthracite for the requirements of metallurgical 
works, and partly to the competition of naphtha as a fuel, which is introduced in 
considerable quantities from the Caucasus, by way of the Volga and the adjoining 
railway lines, into the proper market for anthracite. 

One of the unfavourable elements in the working of the Donetz coalfields is their 
dependence on the labour market. The extraction of coal is carried on in a part 
of the country which is very sparsely inhabited, and where there is no native popula¬ 
tion accustomed to underground work. For this reason the bulk of the labouring 
contingent in the mines consists of immigrants, mostly unmarried men, some of whom 
remain at the mines for more or less lengthy periods; while others, with the approach 
of spring, forsake them for agricultural employment. As a result, particularly in years 
of exceptional harvests, the mines are deprived of their working hands, and are com¬ 
pelled to curtail their production. Such phenomena, which are of frequent occurrence, 
result in the scarcity and dearness of the coal, especially in the autumn. The total 
complement of workpeople in the mines of the Donetz coalfields is most unstable, 
and in the course of two to three years changes almost entirely in the case of separate 
mines, very few in the South of Russia possessing a permanent staff of workpeople. 
In course of time, no doubt, and with the adoption of the measures necessary to improve 
the condition of the workpeople and to attract them to the locality, this disadvantage 
will be removed. In 1901 the deficiency of workpeople is scarcely felt. 

In the majority of the mines the labourers are employed by the job, by the waggon 
load, or by the square sajene (49 square feet). In the government of Ekaterinoslav the 
work is done by the job, by “ artel ” (associations of workpeople), while in the Don pro¬ 
vince some work by the job and some by the day. The “ artel ” have a common account, 
and the members of the “ artel ” themselves distribute the pay according to the class of 
work performed by individual members. The wages exhibit considerable fluctuations: 
men working on the surface (bankmen) receive from Is. 7d. (labourers) to 3s. 2d. (skilled 
workmen) per shift; miners, working by the day. earn from 2s. 2ct. to 3s. 9d. per shift; 
those working bv the job receive more. Thus good hewers earn about 5s. 1 Id. per dav, 
others about 4s. 4d. The work is divided into two and three shifts, and the more 
laborious work is performed in three shifts of eight hours each (/.£., sinking of shafts). 
Engineers in charge of the cages also work in three shifts. The majority of the work¬ 
people are employed during 8 to 10 hours per diem ; this is the case with all workmen 
employed by the job and with the majority of those working by the day, and it is onlv 
rarely that the working hours of the latter are increased to twelve hours. Night labour 
is employed in the mine not only in the blocking of barren rock, but in the extraction ot 
coal. 

Owing to the mines being sunk, as a rule, in sparsely-populated localities, the first 
concern of the constructors is necessarily to erect dwellings for the workpeople. These 
dwellings are of the most diverse types ; they are constructed to accommodate one, two. 
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and several families, are built either of wood or stone, and sometimes as barracks 
for the accommodation of unmarried workpeople. The dwellings for the workmen are 
constructed according to plans approved by the Mining Crown Authorities. The 
quarters are occupied rent free. Every mine is provided with a ward for the reception 
of cases of accident or sickness, attended by a “ feldsher ” (doctor’s assistant), while 
groups of mines constituting one enterprise possess a hospital presided over by a 
qualified medical practitioner. Medical aid is afforded to the workpeople and their 
families free of charge, and, in addition, every mine is expected to erect free baths 
for the use of the labourers. The majority of the mines possess schools for the children 
of the workpeople, while more extensive enterprises arrange Sunday readings and free 
theatrical performances. 

The most productive of the coal mines were the following:— 

In the Don Cossack province: The Russian Donetz Company (458,410 tons); the 
Prohoroff Coal Mining Co., on the Dogir (335,400 tons); the Ekaterinoslav Mining 
Co. (228,800 tons); the Kalmiuss-Bogoduhov mine of the Alekseeff Co (221,800 tons); 
the MakeefF mines of A. V. Markoff (178,500 tons); the Berestov-Bogoduhov mines of 
the Goluboff-Berestoff-Bogoduhoff Co. (170,800 tons); the Rykov mines (163,900 tons); 
the Berestov mines of the Franco-Russian Company (78,300 tons); the Prohoroff mines 
(78,300 tons); and the U. Chulkoff mines of the Chulkoff Co. (56,500 tons). In the 
Ekaterinoslav government: The Novorossisk Company (600,000 tons); the Korsunsk 
mines of the South Russian Coal Industry (619,000 tons); the Mining and Industrial 
Co. of the South of Russia (474,600 tons); the Goluboff mines of the Goluboff- 
Berestoff-Bogoduhoff Co. (354,800 tons); the Karloff and Dmitrief mines of the 
Almazny Co. (276,600 tons); the Vosnessensky mines of Karpoff (245,200 tons); the 
Verofsky mines of the R. B. M. Co. (197,200 tons); the Pavloff of the Alekseeff Mining 
and Industrial Co. (193,900 tons); the Petro-Nicolaeff and Biejinsk, belonging to 
V. R. Maximoff (153,800 tons); the Uspensky mines of the Uspensky Co. (145,800 
tons); the Briansk mines of the Company of Briansk Mines (145,800 tons). 

The greatest quantity of anthracite, however, was extracted from the following 
mines:— 

Shuspanoff and Co. (140,000 tons); Koshkin (123,700 tons); the Russian Steam 
Shipping and Trading Co. (70,300 tons); Pastukhoff (58,900 tons); Panchenko (55,000 
tons); Weyermann (53,500 tons); Azoff Coal Co. (41,300 tons); Korneeff (27,400 tons); 
Romanikhin (27,000 tons); and Sturm, Bradley and Co. (21,800 tons). 

The coal production of the Donetz coalfields finds the following application:— 

Railways ... ... 25.4 per cent. \ Steam Shipping ... 5.3 per cent. 

Metallurgical Works ... 30.1 ,, Salt Evaporating Factories 1.2 ,, 

Sugar Factories ... 6 ,, GasWorks ... ... 1 ,, 

Other Private Consumers ... ... 31 per cent. 

At the present time, i.e., in the first half of the year 1901, the prices of coal in 

the Donetz mines were as follows:—Ordinary coal (large parcels), according to quality, 
9s. lOd. to 12s. 3d. per ton; small parcels, 10s. 4d. to 12s. lid. per ton; coke, 18s. 9d. 

to 8s.; anthracite, 10s. lid. to 12s. 3d., all per ton. Prices vary, of course, 

according to the supply or demand; prices rise, too, at such times when the transport 
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of coals presents difficulties, which occurs in the autumn and, especially, in the winter, 
in the time of heavy snowfalls, and, again, during periods of increased production 
accompanied by a deficiency of labour. The Donetz coalfield has a future of great 
development before it, as the demand, both in South and Central Russia, is certain to 
grow, and there is reason to assume that a market will be secured in Constantinople 
and on the shores of the Mediterranean. The Government and the mineowners them¬ 
selves are applying every effort towards the practical development of this important 
industry. Thus, in the South of Russia, annual meetings of the representatives of the 
several mines are held, at which the latter discuss their needs, while the Government 
is at all times prepared to lend its assistance towards supplying such needs. Of late 
years special attention has been given to the improvement of the means of transporting 
the mineral fuel, to the organisation of a credit system for the accommodation of mine- 
owners, and to the guaranteeing of a sufficiency of labour to the mines, which measures 
should result in the cheapening of the coal extracted in this region and the consequent 
development of the industry. 

The second place in regard to the extraction of mineral fuel belongs to the 
Dombrovsky coalfields, in Poland, where, during the last ten years, the quantity 
obtained has increased by 61 per cent., having attained, in the year 1899, to 
3,911,000 tons, and in 1900, from approximate estimates, about 4,048,400 tons. The 
coalfields are situated in the south-western part of Poland, and form the 
north-eastern prolongation of the so-called Polish-Silesian basin, the western portion of 
which is situated in Prussia and the southern in Austria. In Poland the 
parts which are chiefly exploited are the Reden coal measures, having an average 
thickness of 26 to 49 feet, which sometimes increases up to 66 feet. The Dombrovsky 
coal is of the dry variety, though, from certain indications, it appears probable that 
the coalfields also contain caking coal. Tests made in the laboratories have demon¬ 
strated that good cake can be obtained from the Dombrovsky coal by adding a 
proportion of caking coal. Polish coal is, generally speaking, excellent for fuel, owing 
to the amount of heat evolved from it, the length of the flame, and the cleanness of 
the coal. It is largely used for domestic purposes, for heating boilers, and for use 
in smithies, factories, and mills. The bulk of the Polish coal is consumed in the 
Vistula governments, although small quantities are carried as far, as Moscow, Kichenev, 
and even Odessa. 

The development of the coal-extracting industry in Poland was promoted by the 
general growth of manufacturing industries, requiring large quantities of coal, the 
construction of railways, several of which intersect the coalfield, the publication of 
legislative Acts regulating the prospecting and allotment of areas for the purpose of 
exploiting the mineral resources in Poland, the basis of which is the principle that 
the landowner is not at the same time the owner of the minerals below the surtace, 
and the introduction of a protective customs tariff on foreign coal. 

The mines at present working in the Dombrovsky basin are distributed among 
twelve mineowners, who may be classed in two categories, according to the quantity 
of coal extracted by them. 

To the first belong five extensive enterprises with an annual yield ot not less 
'than 320,000 tons each, which, jointly, furnish about 88 per cent, of the total output 
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of the coalfield, the share of the second category being therefore only about 12 per cent. 
The most productive mines are those belonging to the following companies:—The 
Sosnovitzi Company (three mines), about 1,458,000 tons of coal; Count Renard 
Mining Co. (two mines), about 548,000 tons; the Warsaw Company (two mines), 
about 532,500 tons; the Franco-Italian Co. (two mines), about 440,300 tons; and 
the Prince Hohenlohe (one mine), about 432,000 tons. 

The prices in Poland vary, according to the quality of the coal: thus, 
in 1899, the prices at the pit-mouth were for large and first-class medium-sized 
coal 7s. 9d. and 8s. per ton; second-class medium-sized, 6s. 9d. to 7s. 9d.; small coal, 
4s. 6d. to 5s. 2d.; and coal waste, about 2s. 7d. 

The third place among the coal areas belongs to the Ural, which yields about 
356,500 tons per annum. Coalfields occur on both slopes of the Ural mountains, 
but the coal is procured in most considerable quantities along the western slope, in 
its northern part, between the Ousva and Yaiva rivers, where coal beds are of frequent 
occurrence; only nine of them are, however, worked at present. The layers are from 
4 to 18 feet deep. The most productive are the Kizeloff mines belonging to Prince 
Abamelek-Lazareff (209,700 tons), and the Lounieff mines belonging to the heirs of 
Demidoff, Prince San-Donato (80,600 tons). The coal of the Western Urals belongs to 
the dry kind, and is either altogether non-caking (splint) or partially caking, and 
only in rare cases of the kind yielding a good coke. The coal is sold at the pit-mouth 
at 6s. 2d. to 6s. 6d. per ton. 

On the eastern slope of the Lral range there are numerous coal formations of the 
most varied qualities (brown coal, caking and non-caking bituminous coal, and anthra¬ 
cite), but the beds have not yet been sufficiently investigated; later researches have 
demonstrated, however, that they contain considerable stores of suitable coal. The 
most noteworthy are the Egorshin coalfields, which are estimated to contain, up to 
a depth of only 164 feet, nearly 15,000,000 tons. The Egorshin coal is anthracite* 
while the Suholoj coal (also on the eastern slope) is of several kinds; in some parts 
the coal resembles anthracite, w hile in others it approaches the coking coals. Egorshin 
coal \ields excellent coke when mixed with coking coal; it may therefore be assumed 
that as soon as it becomes possible to supply Siberian coking coal to the Ural at a 
cheap price, the active working of the Egorshin mines will be undertaken; at present* 
however, only 9,680 tons of anthracite are obtained annually. 

Central Russia possesses the Sub-Muscovian coalfields occupying an extensive 
level basin and embracing nine governments. Tts richest parts extend over the govern¬ 
ments of Kaluga, Tula, and Riazan, where there are close upon 200 beds of coal. 
Only eight mines are, however, being worked at present, as very few of the beds are 
convenient to work, and, in addition, the coal itself is very frequently of bad quality. 
I he formations which accompany the coal are usually very weak, requiring considerable 
propping to render the w r ork safe; sometimes the land is marshy, in which case the 
w r orking is attended with great difficulty. The Sub-Moscovian coal approaches 
brown coal in quality, its texture is close or flaky, and, in the latter case, it crumbles 
while it is being worked. I he close-textured coal, how 7 ever, usually yields about 70 
per cent, to 75 per cent, of coal in large lumps. On exposure to the air the Sub- 
Moscovian coals crumble away more or less quickly; they furnish no coking coal. 
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When fresh dug up they contain too much water, and in burning they leave too much 
ash, sometimes 40 per cent.; in addition the alluvial coal invariably contains pyrites 
in the form of very minute particles distributed through the mass of coal or in fairly 
large grains. Thus, in the majority of cases, the Sub-Moscovian coal is of very 
mediocre quality. It is utilised chiefly for domestic purposes and for steam boilers. 
Some of the mines yield boghead, which is used in gasworks. The production of the 
Sub-Moscovian coalfields during the last decade has diminished by 14| per cent., which 
is due to the competition of Donetz coal and of naphtha, which is coming more and 
more into use as a fuel in factories and mills. Sub-Moscovian coal is sold at the 
pit-mouth at from 4s. 6d. to 9s. 4d. per ton. At present only the governments of 
Tula and Kaluga engage in the industry. The most productive mines are the 
following :—The Petrovsky mine, in the government of Kaluga, 24,000 tons; and, in the 
government of Tula, the Levin mine, about 48,000 tons, the Tovarkov mine, about 
32.000 tons, and the Pobiedinsk mine, about 48,000 tons. 

In the Caucasus coal-measures occur both on the northern and on the southern 
slopes of the range, and, as early as 1846, coal was extracted on the shores of the 
Kuban river, where it occurs in thin layers. The Kuban coal is black in colour, 
and bright and hard, but contains pyrites and plaster of paris in the form of veins, 
and occasionally also large lumps of spherosiderite. In quality it approaches lignite 
(brown coal), but some kinds yield coking coal. 

The quantity of coal extracted in the Northern Caucasus is not considerable. 
In 1899 it was only 621 tons of brown coal, which was sold from the pit-mouth at 
from 6s. 6d. to 10s. 4d. per ton. 

On the southern slopes of the Caucasus coal is procured from the Tkvibulsk 
measures, situated in the government of Kutaiss, at a distance of about thirty miles 
from Kutaiss, and at the foot of the range. The beds are in layers, the average 
thickness of the coal formations fluctuating between 28 and 49 feet, while the coal 
suitable for working varies in the thickness from 21 to 42 feet. The coal is interrupted 
by faults of barren rock. The quality of the coal varies. Some varieties yield coking 
coal, and others contain coal which resembles boghead. From the relative quantity 
of sulphur contained and the residue after combustion, they are considerably inferior 
to the coal of the Donetz and Polish coalfields. In addition, the coal leaves an 
enormous quantity of dust, from 20 per cent to 50 per cent., necessitating its manu¬ 
facture into blocks. The Tkvibulsk coalfields occupy an exceptionally favourable 
geographical position, being connected by rail with the ports of Batum and Poti, 
which are never ice bound in winter, and which admit vessels of the deepest draught. 
Unhappily the working of the mines is not conducted in a sufficiently rational manner. 
In 1899 mining was conducted by the Nakhshiro Company, which extracted 35,000 
tons of coal, sold at the pit-mouth at the following prices:—Large coal 12s. lid., and 
small coal 6s. 6d. per ton. 

In 1898 the discovery was made of rich Tkvarchel coalfields situated along the 
Black Sea coast of the Caucasus, thirty-three miles south of Sukhum, in the foreland 
of the Caucasus mountain range, and near the source of the river Galizga, which 
discharges into the Black Sea, and near the village of Ochemchir. These fields yield 
excellent coking coal, which promises to revive the metallurgical industries of the 
u 
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Caucasus. Although the coal-bearing rocks here belong to the mountainous system, 
yet the Tkvarchel coal contains much less ash and moisture than is generally the case 
with such coals, and Professor Galloway, of Cardiff, compares it, as regards quality, 
to the well-known Monmouthshire black vein coal. The superior quality of the 
Tkvarchel coal is attributed to a metamorphosis, which has completely altered the 
original coal. Numerous analyses have given the following results:— 


Moisture 

0.93 

1.00 

Ash . 

6.37 

5.92 

Sulphur 

0.9S 

1.39 

Carbon 

... 79.64 

... 79.62 


Hydrogen ... ... 5.38 ... 5.48 

Oxygen and Azote ... 7.67 ... 7.98 

Coke. 68.20 ... 68.08 

Caloricity, according to Bertier, 7.717 to 8.968 


Practical experiments on the steamers of the Black Sea Imperial fleet have given 
excellent results, a specially valuable characteristic of the coal being its relative smoke¬ 
lessness. Experiments on Tkvarchel coal in coke ovens yielded 70 per cent, of coke 
of a quality eminently suitable for metallurgical purposes. The coal formations occur 
in the Tkvarchel coalfields in three separate beds occupying a total area of 18 square 
miles. The coal measures contain four workable layers of a total thickness of 18 feet 
of pure coal. The incline of the beds, which amounts to 30 and 40 degrees, affords 
no obstacle to their exploitation. The reserve of coal is estimated at 13,500,000,000 
poods, or more than 200,000,000 tons, of pure coal, which allows of a possible pro¬ 
duction of about 2,000,000 tons (120,000,000 poods) per annum, during an entire 
century. The cost of working the mines promises to be very low, owing to the pos¬ 
sibility of working the coal seams by means of driftways opening on the surface. 
From approximate estimates it would appear that one ton of sorted and cleaned 
coal, delivered at the village of Ochemchir, will cost from 5s. lOd. to 6s. 6d. 

It is obvious that the Tkvarchel coalfields will possess enormous commercial 
importance, as the coal, thanks to its excellent qualities and its cheapness, will meet 
with an extensive demand not only in the Caucasus, but also in the South of Russia, 
as a ton of coal in the southern ports, such as Odessa, usually costs over jQ 1, and, in 
time of crisis, the prices rise as high as almost ^£2. Extensive preliminary labours 


are now in process here. 

In Eastern and Western Siberia the existence of coalfields has been known for 
some time, while the researches that have been prosecuted along the line of the 
Siberian Railway have resulted in the discovery of a number of deposits of coal situated 
in the government of Tomsk, in the Semipalatinsk province, in the government of 
Irkutsk, along the eastern shores of Lake Baikal, along the tributaries of the Onon, in the 
basin of the Zea and Burea rivers, along the middle and upper reaches of the Amur, 
along the coast of the Sea of Japan, in the Possiet and Amur gulfs, and along hte rivers 
of the Ussurian region. Some of these deposits are remarkable for the thickness of 
the coal layers, their considerable extent, and the excellent quality of the coal. Work 
has lately been commenced on some of the newly-discovered coalfields situated near 
the railway, and there is no doubt tfiat very soon the Siberian coal industry will assume 
considerable proportions. 

In Western Siberia the chief coalfield is that situated in the south-eastern comer of 
the government of Tomsk, the Kuznetsky, between the Salair and Alatou mountain 
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ranges. This coalfield occupies an extensive depression with an area of 19,323 square 
miles. This depression, which is one of the largest coalfields in the world, contains 
deep layers of coal of excellent quality. Researches which have been made here at 
various times have demonstrated the presence of extensive layers of coal from 21 to 
42 feet in thickness and more (sometimes up to 175 feet), while the reserve of coal 
appears to be very considerable. The coal itself is of various kinds, dry, burning 
without flame, semi-caking and good caking coal, yielding excellent coke. Although 
mines were worked in this locality as early as the first half of the nineteenth century, 
yet the production of coal, owing to the poor demand, is not as yet very considerable. 
In 1899 the quantity obtained was only 7,400 tons, the coal being sold from the pit- 
mouth at 5s. 2d. to 11s. 7d. About 300 tons of coke were manufactured, and sold for 
£\ Os. 8d. to £ 1 3s. 5d. per ton. 

East of the Kuznetsky fields are the Chulim coalfields, forming what appears to 
be a continuation of the same formation. Within the limits of the Chulim coalfields 
the most noteworthy are the Sudjensky coal beds, situated near the railway line. In 
1899, besides the Kuznetsky basin, 42,200 tons of coal were procured in the govern¬ 
ment of Tomsk, Western Siberia, and sold at 10s. lid. per ton. The extraction of coal 
in Western Siberia is also certain to assume considerable dimensions. 

In the Khirgees Steppes numerous deposits of several varieties of coal are known, 
ranging from lignite to bituminous coal, of which good coke can be manufactured, but 
they have not been investigated to any great extent, and are only meagrely exploited. 

This is chiefly due to the scarcity of railways. 

Of late years the rich coalfields of Ekibaztusk, in the Pavlodarsk district of the 
Semipalatinsk province, have been explored. The thickness of the layers varies from 46 
to 93 feet, and the reserve of coal is estimated at several tens of millions of tons. The 
Voskressenskoye Company has been formed for the exploitation of the coalfields, and 
the company has already undertaken to supply 403,200 tons of coal to the Siberian 

Railway. ( 

In 1899 the quantities extracted in the Khirgees Steppes amounted to 650 tons o 
brown coal (lignite) and 22,200 tons of bituminous coal, of which quantity the Voskres¬ 
senskoye Company supplied 14,700 tons of coal and manufactured 65 tons o co e. 

In Eastern Siberia the most important of the newly-discovered coalfields is that o 
Cheremhov, which is situated in the government of Irkutsk, near the village o 
Cheremhov and along the Oka and Bielaya rivers. It is disposed along oe 
line of the Siberian Railway, and occupies an area of 22 square miles. The qua i > 
of the coal is intermediate between lignite and stone coal, with a preponderance o 
the characteristics of the latter. The working of this coalfield has now been com¬ 
menced, and, in 1899, 19,100 tons were procured, the coal being sold at the pit-mou 
at 9s. 4d. per ton. The conditions for working the deposits are exceedingly favoura e, 
the coal is found at a depth not exceeding 98 feet; the layers are horizontal, and have 
an average thickness of 7 feet. In 1899, in addition to the erem ov coa e , 
coal was obtained in Eastern Siberia from mines in the island of Saghahne an m ^ 
Maritime province. The former possesses several coal beds, extending from the northern 
extremity of the island along the western coast to the southern s ores, an a 
the eastern coast and in the interior of the island. The most considerable deposits are 
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situated halfway along the western coast of the island. Coal is procured chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Dui, where mining was inaugurated about the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The coal is of excellent quality, containing only small quantities of 
ash and sulphur, and yielding about 60 per cent, of coke. It is largely supplied to the 
Russian Pacific fleet, and is also sold to foreign vessels, and the extraction is regulated 
by these requirements. The mines are exploited both by the Government (I rison 
Authorities) and by private individuals. 

The work is performed chiefly by convict settlers. In 1899 the quantity of coal 
procured on the island of Saghaline was 45,600 tons, which was sold at the pit-mouth 
at 19s. 5d. per ton. In the Maritime province the working both of coal and lignite is 
developing. In 1899 about 16,000 tons of coal were obtained, which was sold at 
9s. 4d. to 14s. lid. per ton. The development of the coal industry in this region 
is certain to increase; coalfields exist throughout the whole of its southern portion, 
from the gulf of St. Olga to the Corean frontier, both along the coast and in the 
interior. Owing to the remoteness of the Saghaline coalfields from Vladivostock, the 
Government has decided, for the purpose of supplying coal to the Pacific fleet, to 
exploit one of the coalfields in the south Ussurian region, viz., the Suchan coalfields 
situated along the shores of the river Suchan near the confluence of the latter with 
the river America. The coalfields discovered here are in layers of about 3 to 7 feet 
thick, and consist partly of caking bituminous coal and partly of non-smoking coal 
similar to Cardiff coal. 

In the Turkestan region coalfields occur in many places, but coal is only procured 
ia small quantities principally in the Samarkand province, where, in 1899, only 6,200 
tons of lignite were procured. 


Naphtha. 

In the decade from 1890 to 1899 the quantity of naphtha obtained in Russia 
exhibited the following fluctuations:— 


1890 

... 1,067,465 thousands of gallons. 

1891 

... 1,100,121 

tt tt 

1892 

... 1,441,260 

»» tt 

1893 

... 1,706,099 

tt tt 

1894 

... 1,619,377 

it tt 


1895 

.. 2,077,135 thousands of gallons. 

1896 

... 2,091,710 

tt »> 

1897 

... 2,305,241 

n tt 

1898 

... 2,649,933 

tt »» 

1899 

... 2,830,069 

tt >» 


and in 1900, according to approximate estimates, about 3,087,662 thousands of gallons. 

Thus from the year 1891 to 1900 the quantity of naphtha procured was more 
than doubled. 




Naphtha is obtained almost exclusively in the Caucasus, and centres principally 
in the government of Baku on the peninsula of Apshiron. Outside of the Caucasus 
naphtha is only obtained in the Transcaspian and Fergan regions, the former of these 
producing only 1,378,000 gallons and the latter 39,000 gallons. Besides the govern¬ 
ment of Baku, naphtha is obtained in other parts of the Caucasus, notably in the 
Ter province, near the town Grozny. 
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The following table illustrates the distribution of the total quantity of naphtha 
procured, according to the governments and provinces during the last five years:— 



Quantity of Naphtha Procured in Thousands of Gallons. 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Baku 

1,933,101 

1,970,971 

2,209,279 

2,556,488 

2,705,009 ! 

Ter... 

136,816 

113,255 

88,383 

85,793 

119,321 

Kuban 

6,472 

6,805 

6,948 

5,771 

4,102 I 

Transcaspian 

409 

434 

418 

1,655 

1,380 > 

Elisavetpol 

115 

— 

— 

41 

16 

Tiflis 

108 

128 

104 

77 

189 

Daghestan ... 

59 

84 

68 

67 

12 

Fergan 

55 

33 

41 

41 

40 j 

Total 

2,077*135 

2,091,710 

2,305,241 

2,649,933 

2,830,069 


Naphtha was extracted on the Apshiron peninsula several centuries ago, but the 
quantity obtained was very inconsiderable. With the final acquisition by Russia, 
however, of the Khanate of Baku, in 1813, the production began to increase, though 
not very considerably, as at that time the method of obtaining illuminating oils from 
naphtha, capable of replacing vegetable oils, was not yet discovered. The first ex¬ 
periments in the treatment of crude naphtha with this object were made in the year 
1823, and in 1860 a firm foundation was laid to the industry. Previously to the year 
1872 the winning of naphtha from the earth was monopolised by the Crown, which, 
for the most part, farmed the wells out. The method of winning the naphtha was by 
means of wells. In 1872 the naphtha industry was declared free, and, almost 
simultaneously, the method of boring for petroleum was introduced on the Apshiron 
peninsula. The liberation of the naphtha industry, the introduction of boring for the 
oil, the absence from 1877 to 1888 of an excise duty on mineral illuminating oils, the 
construction of a railway from Baku to Batum, and the introduction of tank ships 
and railway tanks for the transport of naphtha products by sea and rail have assisted 
to promote the development of the industry at Baku, which, at present, is at the 
head of the production of the whole world. 

The winning of naphtha in the government of Baku is carried on principally in 
the central part of the Apshiron peninsula, on the plains of Balahany, Sabunchin, 
Romanin, Bibi Eibat, and Binagadin, and resulted in the following quantities being 
obtained, after deducting what is consumed on the spot as fuel or is lost in the 
process of extraction or during storing of the oil*:— 


From the Sabunchin Area 

,, ,, Balahany ,, 

,, ,, Romanin ,, 

,, „ Bibi Eibat ,, 

„ „ Binagadin „ 


1,093,159 thousands of gallons. 
651,937 ,, 

474,367 

391,126 

1,069 


Considerable quantities of oil are obtained in the government of Baku from 
free-flowing wells, or fountains, which has an exceedingly favourable influence on the 
cost of winning the naphtha. 


* The quantity thus consumed is estimated at about 19,287. 
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During the last ten years fountains of this description yielded the t olio wing 
quantities of naphtha:— 


Years. 

Quantity of Naphtha 
Obtained. 

Quantity of Fountain 
Naphtha Included in 
Preceding Figures. 

Proportion Per 
Cent, of Latter 
to Former. 

In Thousands of Gallons. 

1889. 

925,709 

202,511 

22 

1890. 

1,089,701 

241,084 

32 

1891. 

1,321,142 

188,046 

14 

1892 . 

1,379,002 

366,448 

26 

1893 . 

1,581,513 

525,564 

33 

1894 . 

1,512,754 

289,301 

204 

1895 . 

1,841,884 

597,889 

324 

1896 . 

1,880,458 

433,952 

23 

1897 . 

2,044,395 

433,952 

21 

1898 . 

2,357,805 

559,316 

23.7 


The preceding table illustrates the irregular character of the production of free- 
flowing wells. It is probable that with the opening out to exploitation by public sale 
of Crown lands, many of which are doubtless rich in stores of mineral oil, and the 
development of the industry on all the naphtha-yielding areas, the quantity of oil 
obtained from free-flowing wells will increase considerably. From 1890 to 189.) the 
net production of naphtha in the Apshiron peninsula was as follows. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 


In Thousands of Gallons. 


1,089,701 

1,321,142 

1,379,002 


1,581,513 

1,512,754 


1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 


In Thousands ot Gallons. 

1,841,884 
1,880,458 
2,044,395 
2,357,805 
2,512,100 


In 1900, from approximate calculations this net yield amounted to 2,893,012 
thousands of gallons, showing an increase, as against the year 1899, of 380,913,000 
gallons. The quantity of crude oil obtained by boring is very unstable: thus, in 1898, 
the average yield of individual borings was between 388,000 and 33,941,000 gallons. 
The average annual total yield from these sources, again, was 2,117,000 gallons. It is 
worthy of note that at Baku the borings yield on the average fifteen times more oil 
than in Pennsylvania; but the Pennsylvanian petroleum yields more kerosene compared 
with that of Baku. Considered as a whole, the winning of petroleum in Baku, thanks 
to free-flowing wells, is less costly than in North America. 

Owing to the increased demand for petroleum, the price of the oil is rising per¬ 
ceptibly: thus, from 1891 to 1899, the prices for raw naphtha at the wells per 100 
gallons were:— 


1891 

... Is. 2d. 

1894 ... 

Is. 4d. 

1897 

... 

... 3s. 4d. 

1892 

... 0s. Od. 

1895 ... 

... 2s. lOd. 

1898 

... 

... 48. 8d. 

1893 

... 0s. 7Jd. 

1896 ... 

... 3s. 5d. 

1899 

... 

6s. 3d. 


In 1900 the price was 19s. 5d., while at present, i.e., in the early part of 1901, 
owing to the increased production, the price has fallen to 3s. lid. per gallon. For 
the purpose of storing the naphtha at Baku, on the Volga, and in other localities where 
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naphtha is used as a fuel, reservoirs of considerable size have been constructed. The 
crude oil is conveyed by means of pipes or in specially-constructed tank ships, barges, 
and schooners to the Baku refineries. In 1900 the quantity refined at Baku amounted 
to 5,955,000 gallons of illuminating oils, 4,353,000 cwt. of lubricants, and 85,122,800 cwt. 
of residual naphtha products. These residues of naphtha, which were at one time 
treated as waste, have acquired immense importance through the discovery of means 
to employ them as fuel. The importance of naphtha as a fuel in Russia may be 
perceived from the fact that in 1900, including what was used in the oilfields and 
refineries, 1,928,675 thousand gallons of liquid fuel were consumed, the heat-producing 
quality of which is equivalent to 10,484,000 tons of coal. The prices of naphtha 
residues show a steady increase. In 1891 it was only 4s. 5d., while in 1898 the ton 
cost 13s. lid. 

The bulk of the workpeople of the naphtha-fields is made up of Russian subjects 
(79.3 per cent.), and only about 21 per cent are foreigners. The foreigners are largely 
Persians who are driven by stress of circumstances to seek employment in Trans- 
caucasus. These workpeople are highly esteemed by the employers, as they are strictly 
temperate and have very few holidays—not more than one or two days in the year. 
Foreigners of European nationalities are employed as foremen, and especially 
on the managing staffs of the enterprises. Russians, with a few exceptions, 
are also employed as foremen. According to age, the composition of the 
labourers is as follows:—More than three-fourths of the workpeople are young 
men under 30 years of age, and, as the work is very hard and only suited for young 
and vigorous men, those who have passed the limit are compelled to seek 
employment elsewhere. Work is carried on uninterruptedly both day and night, 
week days and Sundays (with the exception only of certain very important 
holidays), in two shifts of twelve hours each with an interval of two hours for rest. 
The actual working day is thus ten hours in duration. Foremen borers, mechanics, 
enginemen, and electricians are paid from £7 18s. to £2 1 per month, the majority 
earning about ,£21. Other skilled workmen, such as smiths, fitters, carpenters, etc., 
are frequently engaged by the day, at a wage ranging between 3s. 3d. and bs. 8d. 
Labourers are paid £\ Us. to ,£3 3s. per month, according to the supply and demand, 
which in its turn is dependent on the influx and reflux of workpeople. In the summer 
months numbers of workpeople are attracted to agricultural work, while in the winter 
the supply is very’ considerable, especially from Persia. It must be observed that the 
wages of men able to read, even in the case of ordinary labourers, is from 15 per cent, 
to 20 per cent, higher than that paid to illiterate men. . 

The second place among the naphtha-yielding districts in the Caucasus is held by 
the Ter province, which, in 1899, yielded 119,348,000 gallons of naphtha. The indus^y 
here centres chiefly in a locality situated within a few miles to the north-west of the 
town of Grozny. This area forms the property of the Ter Cossack army. The average 
annual yield of the Grozny borings is very considerable, holding its own with that 

of the Baku region. . ^ . 

The Grozny naphtha is conveyed to the railway station by pipes. The ioca 
selling prices of naphtha range from 5s. 3d. to 17s. 2d. per 100 gallons. e 
maining sources of naphtha in the Caucasus yield about 4,b-^,000 gallons. 
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Besides the Apshiron peninsula, naphtha occurs almost everywhere along the 
northern and southern foot of the Caucasus range, from the Black Sea to the Caspian, 
and even at a considerable elevation above the surface of the ocean on the Georgian- 
Imeritan mountain spur. But the development of these sources is a work of the 
future, as the supplies in the government of Baku are so abundant as to render the 
competition of other parts of the region very precarious. Yet, difficult as the com¬ 
petition with the Baku naphtha-fields may be, enteiprise in other parts is sure of 
ultimate success, even though at the outset it might be necessary to restrict the output 
to the supply of local requirements, for naphtha and its by-products are daily finding 
new uses, an extensive distribution, and an always secure market. 

In the Transcaspian province naphtha has been procured on the island of Cheleken, 
but, hitherto, only in small quantities, chiefly by the firm of Nobel Bros. In addition, 
naphtha is procured by the natives. In 1899 the total quantity obtained was 
1,380,000 gallons. 

Of late years particular attention is being given to the Cheleken island, and a 
whole series of boring trials have been undertaken, the majority of which have struck 
oil, while from one of them, with a depth of 210 feet, a fountain of naphtha mixed 
with water was expelled. The Brothers Nobel have constructed reservoirs for the 
naphtha and water works and pipes by which the naphtha is conveyed to the 
southern coast of the Cheleken island, where it is loaded into tank steamers for 
further transport. 

In the North of Russia, in the government of Archangel, the existence of supplies 
of naphtha near the river Ukhta has been known for many years. At one time works 
existed here for refining the crude oil, but they were closed, owing to the owner not 
possessing the means necessary to keep them working. Researches are now being 
conducted with a view to reopening the wells. 

In the Turkestan region naphtha is obtained only in the Fergan province, 
and there only in very small quantities. 

Petroleum is also known to exist in the government of Samara, along the courses 
of the Volga and Soka; in Poland, in the government of Keltzy, the Ural and 
Turgai provinces, and on the island of Saghaline, E. Siberia j but all these sources 
require to be explored. 

It is quite certain that the production of naphtha in Russia will sooner or later 
assume enormous proportions, as the demand for the oil in the country is very great, 
both for purposes of illumination and for fuel. 

Asphalt occurs principally along the Volga and in Turkestan and the Caucasus, 
but only small quantities of it are extracted in the government of Simbirsk (26,000 tons) 
and in the Fergan province (1,180 tons). Kir, or asphalt of recent formation, is also 
known in the Caucasus and the Fergan province, but very little is procured (about 
750 tons). 

Ozokerite (mineral wax, Ceresin,) is found in bunches of considerable size, and 
even in layers on the island of Cheleken, in the Caspian, and on the neighbouring 
coast of Asia. It also occurs further inland, on the Asiatic continent, at Fergan and 
Khiva, and is found even on the banks of the Lake Baikal in Siberia! and also in the 
Caucasus and the Kuban province. Very little is, however, obtained as yet—not 
exceeding 210 tons per annum. 
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The export from Russia of the products of naphtha is very considerable. In 
1898 it amounted to 323,130,000 gallons; in 1899 it had increased to 404,009,000 
gallons; and in 1900 it was 417,978,000 gallons. 

The chief articles exported are illuminating oils. The following are the figures 
for the export in 1900:—Illuminating oils, 342,340,000 gallons; lubricating oils, 
3,466,000 cwt.; naphtha residues, 1,370,000 cwt; vaseline, 48,400 cwt.; and raw 
naphtha, about 1,205,000 gallons. The bulk of the kerosene is exported to Great 
Britain, Germany, and France; on the whole, however, it must be observed that the 
export of Russian kerosene to foreign countries does not make very much progress, 
owing to the keen competition of the American product. As regards the export of 
Russian kerosene to non-European countries, there is no doubt that this branch 
of the trade is making great progress, and, whereas some years ago the figures were 
much below those of the export to European countries, they are now considerably 
in excess of them. The chief of the non-European countries to which Russian 
petroleum is exported is Egypt, after which come India and Persia, while of late years 
considerable quantities are exported to China and Japan. Lubricating oils, the 
export of which is steadily increasing, find their chief foreign markets in Germany, 
France, and Great Britain, which countries also import the greater part of the other 
products of naphtha, such as raw naphtha and naphtha residues. 


Iron. 


From the year 1889 to 1899 the smelting of pig iron, that is, of the primary 
product of the iron industries, exhibited the followin g variations (in tons):— 



Works belonging to 




Private. 



The 

Crown. 

His 

Majesty’s 

Cabinet. 

Ural. 

Sub-Mos¬ 
covian. 

Southern j 

S . OUth 'l Siberia. 
Western i 

Russia. | 

Polish and 
North- 
Western 
Russia. 

Northern! 

! 

Finnish, j 

Total. 

1889 ... 

1890 ... 

1891 ... 

1892 ... 
1S93 ... 

1894 .. 

1895 ... 
18% ... 

1897 ... 

1898 ... 

1899 ... 

57.300 
67,100 
67,700 
65,200 
67,000 

79.300 

72.300 
70,500 
86,900 
86,900 
81,910 

2,180 

2,570 

2,990 

2,200 

2,800 

3,170 

3.500 
2,200 

2.500 
3,020 
2,290 

347,400 

387,300 

422.600 
435,500 

440.700 
463,620 
486,900 

: 513,900 
577,200 

648.600 

651.700 

82.400 
92,800 

99.600 
108,600 

, 114,000 
124,200 

124.400 

135.400 
175,300 

182.600 
243,100 

136,600 2, 60 
216,41X1 : 4,500 

249.300 5,300 

277.400 | 4,080 

323.300 | 4,140 

441.400 5,530 
549,000 5,950 
631,800 : 5,110 
747,500 7,990 
992,200 8,690 

1,333,200 2,550 

86,800 

119.700 

120.500 

143.100 

157.500 

173.100 

182.700 

213.700 

221.700 

254.700 
300,900 

81 

no | 

340 ' 
650 1 
830 
690 
750 
1,700 
22,640 
27,800 

13.200 i 
21,700 ! 
21,100 

22.200 

20.500 

20.500 

22.500 
22,340 
30,360 
23,300 
27,100 

728,740 
912,151 
989,200 
1,053,620 
1,130,590 
j 1,311,650 
1,447,940 
1,695,700 
1,851,150 
2,222,830 
2,670,550 


According to approximate data for 
obtained during that year was as follows :- 
In Southern and South -W estern Kussia 
In the Ural 

In Poland ... •• . 

At Sub-Moscovian Works ••• 

At Northern and North-Western Works 


year 1900, the quantity of pig iron 


1,484,700 tons. 
791,000 „ 
*295,600 „ 
225,800 „ 
33,700 „ 


2,830,800 tons. 
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Assuming that the production of cast iron in l' inland and Siberia amounted to 
about 32,200 tons, the total yield will be about 2,863,000 tons. 

Thus, the production of cast iron throughout Russia will be seen to have increased 
by 1,838,700 tons, or 187 per cent, during the last ten years, from 1891 to 1900—the 
increase being common to all the iron-producing regions of the Empire, while it was 
particularly considerable in the southern regions. 

As regards wrought iron (cast steel, etc.), the production during the ten years from 
1889 to 1899 (particulars of the years 1899 and 1900 are not yet published) varied 
as follows:— 

Production of Wrought Iron. 



Works belonging to 
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Majesty’s 

Cabinet. 

Private. 



The ! 
Crown. [ 

Ural. 

Sub-Mos- 

covian. 

Polish. 
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18S9 ... 

1890 ... 

1891 ... 

1892 ... 

1893 ... 

1894 ... 

1895 . 

1896 ... 

1897 ... 

1898 .. 

20,680 

19,150 

24,330 

2S,400 

30,700 

38,920 

24,430 

20,810 

23,510 

21,030 

1,250 

1,470 

1,500 

2,020 

1,440 

1,430 

1,440 

1,640 

1,190 

2,150 

220.300 
220,200 
222,600 

236.300 

246.300 
215,160 
204,150 
222,730 
228,400 
225,000 

43,430 

49,720 

50,800 

66,190 

50,530 

57,130 

54,640 

57,370 

58,230 

66,600 

65,340 

66,730 

54,900 

61,490 

60,670 

60,100 

58,580 

75,980 

66,280 

68,090 

24,210 

25,450 

34,410 

44,970 

62,860 

40,750 

37,330 

56,300 

60,460 

33,150 

35,710 
28,910 ! 
34,640 
34,320 
26,580 
36,600 
39,480 
39,130 
50,700 
50,700 

1,800 
2,800 
3,090 
2,650 
2,770 ! 
3,580 
2,740 
2,780 
2,370 
1,910 

7,800 
12,060 
14,860 
13,300 
| 9,440 
8,980 
10,350 
13,980 
13,200 
15,130 

420,520 

436,490 

441,130 

489,640 

491,290 

462,650 

433,140 

490,720 

504,340 

473,760 


Production of Steel in Ingots. 
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covian. 

Polish. 
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23 
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1890 ... 

6,000 

! _ 

37,810 

84,650 

70,410 

113,600 

72,860 

20 
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386,300 

1891 ... 

7,570 

4 

48,310 

80,090 

65,880 

144,700 

77,300 

27 ! 

2,960 

426,841 

1892 ... 

7,250 

_ 

53,580 

44,930 

90,430 

195,350 

112,270 

26 

3,200 

507,046 

1893 ... 

9,980 

12 

63,340 

66,330 

116,850 

223,540 

138,400 

21 

2,620 

621,093 

1894 ... 

11,190 

8 

74,820 

88,251 » 

127,250 

252,900 

; 156,480 

26 

3,960 

714,886 

1895 ... 

16,520 

8 

134,370 

| 95,000 

151,080 

314,200 

, 149,010 


5,400 

865,588 

1896 ... 

17,980 

_ 

138,670 

99,940 

168,250 

404,670 

171,630 

140 

5,460 

1,006,740 

1897 ... 

22,380 

16 

148,680 

137,030 

195,900 

488,300 

i 184,790 

510 

9,140 

1,186,716 

1898 ... 

27,590 

16 

223,680 

168,010 

257,340 

731,010 

i 150,800 

! 3,000 

13,910 

1,581,3o6 


Of the various forms of manufactured steel, such as assorted steel, bar steel, 
sheet steel, rails, etc., 1,141,000 tons were produced in 1898 and about 1,178,000 
tons in 1899. 
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Thus, the smelting of iron and the production of cast metal in Russia has made 
considerable progress. This is not, however, the case with the manufacture of wrought 
iron of recent years, as cast iron is coming more and more into use every day, and its 
use is quite superseding that of wrought iron. The Government has adopted a whole 
series of measures calculated to promote the development of the iron industry: thus, 
railways have been constructed, and the means of communication improved generally; 
the railway tariff has been revised; the Government has placed large orders with the 
manufacturers at good prices, has granted them credit, and has established a strict 
protective tariff. These measures have had excellent practical effect, and Russia is 
gradually becoming independent of foreign iron and steel. During the current year, 
as is known, several European countries experienced a crisis in their iron industries, 
which was not without effect in Russia. Several works were compelled to reduce their 
output, but this is only temporary, as Russia requires large quantities of cheap iron. 
The Government, on its part, came to the assistance of the manufacturers by placing 
large orders with them, and by granting them credit on a very large scale. 

The South of Russia is at the head of the iron industry of the Empire. In 1899 
about 1,338,000 tons of pig metal were smelted, and about 67,500 tons of merchant 
iron and 774,000 tons of cast metal (».«., of steel and cast iron assorted, in sheets, in 
rails, etc.,) were manufactured. This part of Russia possesses all the conditions 
requisite for the development of an extensive iron trade. There is no scarcity of 
mineral fuel of every variety, some of the kinds of coal yielding excellent coke. 1 he 
principal sources of iron ore are in the vicinity of Krivoi Rog, on the boundary of the 
governments of Kherson and Ekaterinoslav, where large stores of specular iron 
(hematite) and iron ore (red hematite) occur. Recent investigations have demon¬ 
strated that the store of iron in this region amounts to no less than 82,000,000 tons, and 
it is to be presumed that subsequent researches will result in the discovery of new 
stores. Besides the above, in the extreme South of Russia, at Kertch, there exist 
extensive stores of oolitic iron ores, very similar in many respects to the ores of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, supplying Germany, France, and Belgium. 

The total quantity of ore in the Kertch deposits is estimated at 700,000,000 tons, 
and there is no doubt that these deposits will in time yield a rich supply of ore or 
the requirements of the southern metallurgical works. In addition to the above, t e 
South of Russia possesses large stores of brown iron ores, which, though in themse v 
only of secondary importance, will be of enormous utility to works which are situate 
at a distance from the mines of Kertch and Krivoi Rog. lht, quantity o 
extracted in the South of Russia during the year 1899 amounted to 3,01b, tons. 
Considerable quantities of manganese ores, which are so useful in the. manufacture o 
spiegeliesen, are found near Nicopol in South Russia. There is also a large s ^pp y o 
metallic fluxes and building materials. In regard to workpeople, the South of Russia 
suffers no deficiency. The manufacture of iron in the South of Russia began to 
develop with the construction of railways, the discovery of rich deposits of ore near 
Krivoi Rog (the ore contains from 60 pier cent, to 65 per cent, ol iron and upwar s , 
and the connection by rail of the mines with places where mineral fuel is extracted. 
Another important factor which promoted the development of the iron industry was 
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the imposition in the eighties of the nineteenth century of a heavy customs duty on 
all imported metals, and especially on iron. The works in the South of Russia at 
first engaged in the manufacture of rails and other railway accessories, but latterly many 
of them have commenced to manufacture merchant iron, which is yielding a market 

in the southern governments of the Empire. 

From 1890 to 1899 the manufacture of pig iron at the southern works increased 
by 1,117,000 tons, or 516 per cent In 1899 there were twenty-one iron smelting works 
in operation, the most productive of which were the following. 

The Novorissisk Company, 286,300 tons of pig iron, 21,000 of wrought iron, and 
116,900 tons of prepared cast metal; the South Russian Dniepr Company, 185,000 tons 
of pig iron, 5,500 tons of wrought iron, and 14,500 tons prepared cast metal; the 
Briansk Company, 15,800 tons of pig iron, 8,100 tons of wrought iron, and 86,000 
tons of prepared cast metal; the Russo-Belgian Company, 15,400 tons of pig iron and 
14,000 tons of prepared cast metal; the Donetz Yurieff Company, 162,000 tons pig iron, 
5,500 tons of wrought iron, and about 33,000 tons cast metal; and the Donetz Com¬ 
pany, 93,000 tons pig iron and 57,000 tons of cast metal. 

Some of the southern works, as has been stated above, are in difficulties, but 
this is only temporary, as history shows that the rapid development of any industry is 
followed by a relapse. To be sure, the profits of the manufacturers have suffered a 
diminution, but this will result in the cheapening of the metals and the consequent 
increase of their distribution among the population. 

The Ural holds the second place as regards the production of iron. In 1899 the 
quantity of pig iron turned out amounted to about 726,000 tons, while 322,000 tons of 
wrought iron and 113,000 tons of cast metal in the form of bars, rails, etc., were manu¬ 
factured. From 1890 to 1899 the quantity of pig iron in the Ural increased by 
293,000 tons, or 66 per cent. The iron industry in the Ural has been in existence 
more than 200 years, and, up to 1895, the Ural held the first place in the manufacture 
of pig iron. Since that year, however, it has ceded the first place to the South of 
Russia, where, thanks to the presence of a sufficiency of mineral fuel, the industry has 
been enabled to make rapid strides. 

Large quantities of every variety of iron ore occur in the Ural, both in the 
mountains themselves and along both slopes. The bulk of the material reduced is 
either magnetic or brown iron ore. Magnetic iron occurs throughout the whole extent 
of the Ural mountain range, from its most northern to its most southern extremity, 
being most plentiful in the central part of the range and along its eastern slope near 
the main axis of the Ural, but it is found only rarely on the western slope ( i.c ., in the 
Southern Ural). The most plentiful deposits occur in the Kachkanor, Blagodat, and 
Vissoki Mountains in the Northern and Central Ural, and the Magnitnaya Mountain in 
the Southern Ural. The richness of the deposits in these localities may be estimated 
from the fact that the stores in the Blagodat Mountains alone are calculated at 
upwards of 12,000,000 tons. 

As regards the deposits of brown iron ore, although these are not found in very 
large quantities at a time and through entire localities, as is the case in the Ural 
with magnetic ores, yet varieties of the ore may be met with throughout the length 
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and breadth of the range. Being especially characterised by its excellent qualities 
and fusibility, the brown iron ore furnishes an excellent material, guaranteeing for 
many years a supply of ore to the metallurgical works of that region. The brown 
ore is of several kinds, but the best qualities are found in sedimentary formations along 
the western slopes of the northern portions of the range. Owing to their abundance, 
excellent quality, and, frequently, the relative ease with which they can be worked, 
the mines situated in this locality possess a distinctive advantage over other sources 
of brown iron ore. 

The deposits of brown iron ore in the Slatoust circuit of the government of 
Ufa are especially deserving of notice. Of these the Bokal and Zigazo-Komaroff 
deposits are the most famous, presenting rich beds several miles in extent. The 
store of ore in the Zigazo-Komaroff deposits are estimated at hundreds of millions of 
tons. In addition to the magnetic and brown iron ores, the Ural possesses the 
following varieties of iron ores:—Red iron ore (red hematite), specular ore (hematite) 
—rich deposits of excellent specular ore are known in the Northern Ural, in Cherdyn 
district—and spherosiderite; but all these ores are only of secondary importance. 

The Ural produces about 1,452,000 tons of ores, the predominant variety being 
brown iron ore. 

Wood is almost exclusively employed as fuel in the process of smelting the pig 
iron; while coal and naphtha are occasionally used in the preparation of wrought 
iron, but not as yet to any great extent. The iron manufactured on the Ural is noted 
for its exceptional qualities, which are due to the use of wood fuel in its production. 
This applies especially to thin sheet iron. The Ural possesses extensive forests, but, 
owing to the inadequacy of the means of transport, it is impossible to utilise the wood 
as completely as is desirable. In the areas occupied by mining enterprises alone the 
extent of the forests is equal to about 22,000,000 acres, on which the annual accretion 
of wood attains the enormous proportions of 38,000,000 cubic yards. But, in addition 
to these areas set apart for mining industries, the Ural possesses enormous tracts 
of forests which are eminently adapted for mining and metallurgical purposes, such 
forests covering an area of about 22,000,000 acres. If, however, it is borne in mind 
that at present it has been found possible in the Ural to utilise Siberian coke, and to 
a certain extent to apply the local stores of mineral fuel in the smelting of iron and in 
the operation of manufacturing wrought iron, it may be expected that with the intro¬ 
duction of suitable means of transport the smelting of iron in the Ural will attain 
enormous dimensions. 

The Ural is fully supplied with building materials and the fluxes required for 
blast furnaces. There is also a superfluity rather than a scarcity of labour, and it must 
be remarked that the workpeople of the Ural are noted for their experience, knowledge 
of the work, and their industry. 

As the iron industry in the Ural is carried on with wood fuel, the works are 
not noted for the same productiveness as those of the South of Russia The most 
productive mines are those of Nizhne-Tagilsk, belonging to the heirs of P. P. Demidoff, 
73,000 tons; the Bogoslovsky mines of the Bogoslovsky Mining Company, 48,000 tons; 
the Bieloretzki mines, belonging to the Bieloretzki Company, 44,000 tons, the 
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Slatoustov Crown mines, 40,000 tons; the Goroblagodat Crown mines, about 32,000 
tons; the Chermozsky mines, belonging to Princess Abamelek Zazareva, 32,000 tons; 
and the mines of the Serginsk Ufaley Company, 36,300 tons. These works also 
produce the bulk of the wrought iron manufactured. As regards wrought steel and 
prepared metal (bars, rails, sheets, etc.), the largest manufacturers are the Bogoslovsky 
works (81,000 tons) and the Nizhne-Tagilsk works (16,000 tons). The works in the 
Ural are increasing their production, although not so rapidly as those of the South 
of Russia. They are chiefly employed in the manufacture of articles of wrought iron, 
which is disposed of in the Ural, in Central Russia, and in Siberia, and also 
abroad (sheet iron). 

The third place in the iron-smelting industry is held by Poland, where about 
306,500 tons of pig iron were smelted in 1899, while from 1890 to 1899 the production 
of pig iron increased by 183,000 tons, or 153 per cent. 

In 1899 the Polish works turned out 178,000 tons of steel and refined iron, (bar, 
sheet, rails, etc.,) and 524,000 tons of merchant iron. 

Poland is rich in deposits of iron ore, principally of argillaceous spherosiderite 
ores, but they are poor in the proportion of iron contained. In consequence, to avoid 
the excessive expenditure of fuel, the Polish manufacturers are accustomed to add to 
the ore during the process of smelting certain quantities of richer ore brought from 
Krivoi Rog, in the South of Russia. 

Poland produces about 443,500 tons of iron ore. The metallurgical works situated 
in the East of Poland use wood fuel for smelting purposes, while those of the west 
employ coal, and are distinguished by a relatively greater rate of productiveness. As 
Polish coal does not yield good coke, the latter is imported from abroad. 

Metal works in Poland are amply supplied with workpeople. The most produc¬ 
tive of these works are the following:—The Gootabankova Company, 104,800 tons 
of iron and 92,700 tons of cast metal; the Ostrovetsky Company’s works, 64,500 tons 
of iron and 68,500 tons of cast metal; Count Tamosky’s Konsky works, 64,500 tons 
of iron; and the Konigs and Laura Gute Ekaterino works, 28,000 tons of cast iron 
and 29,000 tons of wrought iron. In 1899 in Poland there w T ere twenty-six metal 
works in active operation. 

The fourth place among the iron-smelting regions is held by what is known as 
the Sub-Moscovian region, situated in Central Russia, at which in 1899 about 241,000 
tons of iron were smelted and where, from 1890 to 1899, the quantity of iron smelted 
was increased by 151,000 tons, or 163 per cent. In 1899 the Sub-Moscovian works 
turned out about 61,500 tons of merchant iron and 161,000 tons of steel and cast metal 
in bands, rails, and other shapes. The Sub-Moscovian basin is not particularly rich in 
iron ores, although deposits occur in many places, but they are characterised by their 
poverty and by the existence of the ore in pockets. In their composition the ores are 
brown iron ore, spathose, ironstone, and argillaceous spherosiderite. 

Central Russia supplies about 387,000 tons of ore. The Sub-Moscovian works 
also utilise the ore from Krivoi Rog. The smelting of iron ore is carried on with wood 
and Donetz coke. The works are amply supplied with workpeople. The following 
works are distinguished by the comparatively large quantities turned out by them:—The 
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SudakofF works, belonging to the Tula Blast Furnace Company, about 81,000 tons 
pig iron; the Shipovsky Company's works, 24,500 tons pig iron and 11,100 tons of 
wrought iron; the Briansky works of the Briansky Company, 21,000 tons of pig iron 
and 42,000 tons of cast metal in strips, bands, etc., and 11,300 tons wrought iron; and 
the Viksunsk Company’s works, 16,100 tons pig iron, 16,000 tons prepared cast metal, 
and 10,500 tons wrought iron. Forty-five works are in operation in Central Russia. 

Northern Russia, the region of the Olonetz, and Finland are rich in lake and 
bog ores; in addition to which deposits occur of magnetic iron ore and iron blends 
minutely scattered through veins of volcanic rock. The smelting of iron in the north, 
t.e., in the governments of Olonetz and St Petersburg, has only lately begun to 
develop, and, in 1899, about 32,000 tons were smelted, of which 3,000 tons were pro¬ 
duced at Crown works situated in the government of Olonetz. There are five private 
metal works, four of which are situated in the Olonetz government and one (Ladoga) 
in the government of St. Petersburg. Of these the Ladoga works turned out the most 
considerable quantity (21,000 tons). The raw' pig iron is sent to other works in 
the government of St. Petersburg for further reduction. Coke is utilised for fuel 
at Ladoga, while all the other four works bum wood. There are several works in the 
government of St. Petersburg not belonging to the Crown which manufacture large 
quantities of articles of cast metal and iron, the annual production being 125,000 
tons of cast metal and 53,000 tons of wrought iron. 

In Finland the bulk of the iron is procured from bog and lake ores, the reserve 
of which is enormous, but besides these Swedish ores, very pure and rich, are also 
imported. Finland produces about 25,000 tons of pig iron, and besides about 16,000 
tons of wrought articles are produced from iron and 14,500 tons of cast metal are 
manufactured. 

In North-Western Russia the government of Yilno yields about 800 tons of pig 
iron per annum. 

Siberia only possesses five iron-smelting and iron works, the productiveness of 
which is very inconsiderable, viz., 4,900 tons cast iron, 3,400 tons of wrought iron, 
and 630 tons of cast metal. There is no doubt, however, that the general commercial 
revival which is now observed in this most extensive portion of the Empire will result 
in a corresponding development of the iron trade, the more so in many parts of 
Siberia the natural conditions are exceedingly favourable to the development of the 
trade in question. Deposits of brown iron ore, red hematite and agrillaceous and mag¬ 
netic iron ores occur in many parts of Siberia. A region which is specially deserving of 
notice is that occupied by the Kuznetsky coalfields, in the government of Tomsk, where 
stores of excellent ferruginous ore are found in close proximity to rich deposits of 
coking coal. Of late years the Siberian Metal Works Company has been founded 
with a view to considerably developing the iron trade in several places in Siberia, 
but, unfortunately, the financial resources of the company have hitherto proved in¬ 
adequate to the task. 

The Caucasus possesses several varieties of iron ore, such as brown and red iron 
ores, spathose and magnetic iron ores and specular iron (mematite), but the region 
possesses no metal works for the reduction of the ore. 
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It will have been seen that during the last ten years the iron trade has shown con¬ 
siderable development in the four most important regions: the South, the Ural, Poland, 
and Central Russia. Siberia, too, only awaits the advent of the necessary capital and 
enterprise in order to exhibit a like development. 

In proportion as the iron industry of the country has increased the quantity of 
iron imported from abroad shows a corresponding diminution, the proportions of 
which may be seen from the following figures:— 

The Quantity of Tons Imported. 

Imported in 1898. Imported in 1899. Imported in 1900. 


Cast Iron 

109,240 ... 

... 134,650 ... 

... 50,940 

Refined Iron ... 

309,930 ... 

... 260,600 ... 

... 93,310 

Steel . 

72,230 ... 

46,520 ... 

... 29,350 

Articles of Cast Iron 

14,900 

15,440 ... 

8,130 

Articles of Refined Iron and Steel... 

27,050 ... 

28,770 ... 

... 21,500 

Articles of Tin 

4,150 ... 

3,600 ... 

3,550 

Wire 

4,650 ... 

5,890 .. 

4,500 


On the other hand, prices exhibit a gradual downward tendency proportionate 
to the growth of the home industry. 

SALT . 

Previous to the year 1880 an excise duty was imposed on salt in Russia; this duty 
was, however, entirely abolished in that year, since which time the Government has 
adopted the system of selling the right to exploit salt mines and deposits publicly and 
on terms that are very advantageous to the purchaser, and of charging a certain fixed 
royalty per pood (361bs.) of salt obtained. The abolition of the excise duty had 
a very favourable effect on the salt trade, which was shown by the very perceptible 
increase of the quantities obtained, a corresponding increase of the consumption of 
salt, and a diminution of the quantity of foreign salt imported into the country, while 
the selling price of salt was reduced by more than the amount of the duty. In 1899 
the following quantities of salt were procured in Russia:— 


Quantity of Salt (in Tons). 



Rock Salt. 

Lake Salt. 

By Evaporation. 

Total. 

Southern Russia. 

376,000 

... 341,500 

72,130 ... 

789,630 

Government of Astrakhan ... 

— 

... 333,600 

_ 

333,600 

Government of Perm. 

— 

— 

... 315,600 ... 

315,600 

Orenburg region. 

26,500 

S,130 

_ 

34,630 

Government of Vologda 

— 

... — 

1,160 ... 

1,160 

Government of Archangel 

— 

... — 

850 ... 

850 

Government of Warsaw 

— 

... — 

2,750 ... 

2,750 

Caucasus . 

29,400 

9,430 

400 

39,230 

Transcaspian region . 

15,700 

3,110 

_ 

18,810 

Turkestan. 

— 

7,060 

_ 

7,060 

Western Siberia. 

— 

77,130 

3,940 ... 

81,070 

Eastern Siberia. 

— 

400 

9,840 ... 

10,240 

Total. 

447,600 

... 780,360 

... 406,670 ... 

1,634,630 
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From 

1890 

to 1899 the 

quantity of 

salt obtained exhibited 

the following 

fluctuations 

— 







Quantity 

of Salt Obtained (in Tons). 




Rock Salt. 

Lake Salt. 

By Evaporation. 

Total. 

1890 


213,100 

766,900 

390,380 

1,370,380 

1891 


220,400 

708,300 

401,390 

1,330,090 

1892 


284,200 

753,800 

401,380 

1,439,380 

1893 


288,900 

683,700 

357,820 

1,330,420 

1894 


307,400 

644,300 

383,400 

1,335,100 

1895 


311,400 

838,000 

367,200 

1,506,600 

1896 


335,000 

641,900 

349,000 

1,325,900 

1897 


379,700 

783,000 

385,300 

1,548,000 

1898 


413,800 

671,300 

397,400 

1,482,500 

1899 


447,600 

780,360 

406,670 

1,634,630 

It may 

here 

be remarked that, as a matter of actual fact, more 

salt is procured 


annually than is shown from official figures. 

Rock Salt. —The most considerable deposits of rock salt occur in the following 

places:— 

In the government of Ekaterinoslav, South Russia, where five Briantseff salt mines 
yield about 380,000 tons of salt annually, the salt being sold from the mines at 4s. 6d. 
to 7s. 9d. the ton. The Briantseff salt deposits are among the richest in the country. 
An idea of the stores of salt which these mines represent may be obtained from the 
fact that two borings, made at a distance of twenty-three miles as the crow flies from 
each other, discovered beds of rock salt at an almost identical depth of about 364 feet 
below the surface and under precisely similar conditions as regards the disposition of 
the overlying strata. The first layer of salt was found to have a thickness of 125 feet, 
below which other layers were found. The working of the Briantseff salt beds was 
commenced in the “ seventies ” of the nineteenth century, and is increasing annually, 
as the salt, owing to its excellent quality, finds a ready and extensive market, being sold 
as far away as Poland, where its use has superseded that of imported salt. 

The government of Orenburg possesses two extensive and inexhaustible stores o: 
rock salt, the Iletzk and Chapchatchin beds. It is impossible to estimate the store 
of salt represented by these two beds, but there is no doubt that the quantity is 
enormous. Thus, researches that have been made at Iletzk have demonstrated the 
existence of an enormous layer or bed of salt, but its dimensions either vertically or 
horizontially have yet to be determined. All that is known is that the deposit 
is in the form of an uninterrupted layer of more than 1.3 square miles in extent 
and 476 feet deep. At present, owing to the remoteness of the mines and the 
expenses of transport, the extraction of salt in the Orenburg region is not very con¬ 
siderable, having amounted in the year 1899 to 26,500 tons, which sold on the spot 
at 12s. lid. to 19s. 5d. (ground) per ton. 

Extensive deposits of salt occur, too, in the Caucasus, where they extend about 
400 miles, but they have, on the whole, been very little investigated. Although the 
mines have been in operation from the earliest times yet the quantity has always been 
very insignificant, which is due to various local economical conditions, and also to 
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the insufficiency of adequate facilities for transporting the salt. In 1899 four mines 
in the Caucasus yielded 29,400 tons of salt, which was sold from the mines at 6s. 6d. 
to 19s. 5d. per ton. 

In the Transcaspian region, on the Island of Cheleken, about 16,000 tons of salt 
are obtained, which are sold at 7s. 9d. per ton. 

Lake Salt is procured in many parts of the Russian Empire: in Turkestan, the 
Transcaspian region, the Caucasus, and Siberia, but the most considerable quantities 
are produced in the governments of Taurida and Astrakhan. The lakes of the govern¬ 
ment of Taurida yielded in 1899 about 285,500 tons of salt, and those of the govern¬ 
ment of Astrakhan 333,500 tons; of these the salt from the former was sold on the 
spot at 3s. lid. to 9s. 4d. per ton, and that from the latter at 5s. 2d. to 7s. 9d. per ton. 
Of the lakes of the government of Astrakhan the most remarkable for the richness 
of the store of salt it represents is Lake Boskunchak, from which 300,000 tons of salt 
were procured in 1899. This lake occupies an area of 70 square miles, the bottom of 
which is a solid bed of sedimentary salt, the potentialities of which have not yet been 
determined. The layer which is at present being exploited is from 21 to 28 feet 
in thickness. The most important in point of size, however, is Lake Elton, which 
covers an area of nearly 88 square miles, with a practically inexhaustible deposit of 
salt throughout its w r hole extent, consisting of many layers interspersed with layers of 
clay. Salt is not, however, procured from Lake Elton, as it cannot compete with 
Lake Boskunchak owing to greater expense of working the deposits and greater cost 
of transport. There are about 1,000 salt lakes and salt marshes of all dimensions in 
the government of Astrakhan, the smaller ones having the salt deposits in three or 
four layers, each of them being from If to 3^ inches and only rarely more in thickness. 

Evaporated salt is also procured in many parts of Russia, but notably in the 
governments of Perm and Kharkov. 

In the former government the quantity obtained in 1899 was 315,000 tons, which 
was sold on the spot at from 9s. 4d. to 15s. 5d. per ton. The Perm salt is pure white 
and fine. The evaporation of salt was commenced in the Perm government as early 
as the fifteenth century, and Perm salt at present possesses a very wide market, par¬ 
ticularly in Eastern Russia. 

In the Kharkov government, at the town of Slaviansk, about 54,000 tons of salt 
are procured annually by evaporation, and is sold at 9s. lOd. to 11s. 7d. per ton. 

Russia is almost entirely independent of foreign salt; thus in 1898 only 10,000 
tons were imported to those parts of the Empire which are most remote from the 
sources of salt, as, for instance, the North of Russia. 

It is safe to predict that the quantity of salt procured in Russia will increase, 
particularly in Siberia, in proportion as the population increases. Siberia possesses 
numerous deposits of salt, but the quantity procured is very inconsiderable as yet, i.e ., 
about 96,700 tons. In the more remote regions of Siberia the Government has 
monopolised the sale of salt with a view to ensuring a reasonable price to the pur¬ 
chasers. The largest quantities of salt are obtained in Siberia, from lakes in the 
government of Tomsk, and in the Semipalatinsk province. 
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The following figures illustrate the movements of the salt trade in some of the 
more important centres from 1890 to 1899:— 



Government 

of 

Taurida. 

Government 

of 

Perm. 

Government 

of 

Astrakhan, j 

Government 

of 

Ekaterino- 

slav. 

Government 

of 

I Kharkov. 

Government 

of 

Kherson. 

Government 

of 

Orenburg. 




Quantity of 

Salt Procured, in Tons. 



1890 

379,300 

290,000 

272,000 

202,400 

52,200 

23,400 

20,000 

1891 

3*24,000 

295,400 

274,000 

216,000 

52,100 

49,300 

22,700 

1892 

350,000 

295,400 

25^,400 

264,400 

51,600 

43,400 

20,400 

1893 

296,400 

274,000 

262,000 

264,600 

32,900 

14,500 

24,100 

1894 

294,000 

288,000 

234,500 

272,600 

33,300 

28,500 i 

25,400 

1895 

425,500 

273,300 

270,500 

278,800 

43,300 

46,200 

22,000 

1896 

319,800 

260,000 

179,000 

307,800 

47,400 

45,800 i 

1 18,800 

1897 

311,000 

287,800 

318,000 

328,000 

53,500 

47,600 

28,100 

1898 

279,000 

291,100 

260,000 

367,000 

60,400 

42,200 

21,100 

1899 

285,600 

315,600 

334,000 

389,900 

58,300 

48,700 

26,400 


Glauber Salt is met with in many parts of the Empire: in the North, in Eastern 
and Western Siberia, in Transcaucasus (government of Tiflis), and in the Kuban province 
of North Caucasus. The formation of a deep deposit of this sulphate is at present 
in process in the Gulf of Karabugaz in the Caspian. Of the total quantity of 48,000 
tons of glauber salt obtained in Russia, one half comes from the government of Tiflis. 

Sulphur. —Deposits of this mineral occur with great frequency in Russia, being 
found in the government of Keltzy (Poland), in the Caucasus, in Daghestan, and in 
the Transcaspian province, but the ores are not very extensively worked. Ihe annual 
quantity procured of late years has been about 1,000 tons, while this quantity was 
obtained from 25,000 tons of ore. On the other hand, about 16,000 tons are annually 
imported into the country, principally from Italy. 

Graphite is another mineral which occurs very frequently in many parts of 
European and Asiatic Russia, yet only a small quantity (about 32 tons per annum) 
is extracted. This is yielded exclusively by the Aliber mines in the government of 
Irkutsk of Eastern Siberia. 

Deposits of alum stone occur in the government of Elizavetpol, in the Caucasus. 
These deposits are altogether unique, as the alum is almost ready for use. 

Antimony occurs in the Caucasus, but the deposits are not worked. 

Iron Pyrites are extensively distributed in Russia, but hitherto, there has not 
been much demand for the mineral. At present, however, it is coming into use in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. It is procured in the government of Perm, in the 
Ural, and in the governments of Tula and Kaluga in Central Russia. The total 
quantity obtained annually is as much as 25,000 tons. 

Chromate of Iron is known in many places, but it is only procured in the Ural, 
in the Perm and Orenburg governments, in the quantity of 16,500 tons per annum. The 
demand hitherto has been very inconsiderable, but of late years it has come into use 
in the preparation of a certain kind of steel, and the demand for the mineral, especially 
in Great Britain, is growing. 
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Deposits of Tin occur in the Transbaikal province of Siberia, where they extend 
for more than 66 miles along the banks of the river Onon, but, owing to local economical 
conditions, these exceedingly rich deposits have not been exploited. Tin ores are 
also known to exist in Finland on the northern shores of Lake Ladoga, The tin ore 
is here procured at the same time as copper ore, from which it is separated by a 
process of sorting. The quantity procured is not very large, amounting to not more 
than about 13 tons per annum. Russia imports about 4,030 tons of tin, principally 
from Great Britain, Holland, and Germany. 

Nickel. —The most important deposits of nickel ore are found in the Revdin 
circuit in the Ural, where they were discovered in the second decade of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The proportion of nickel contained in the ores is various, averaging 
from about 2 to 2i per cent; the ore is remarkably pure. In the “ seventies ” of the 
nineteenth century about 20 tons of nickel were obtained. The mines are not worked 
at present, but there is room for the development of an important industry. Nickel 
also occurs in the Daghestan region of the Caucasus, near Ekaterinburg, in the Southern 
Ural, in the governments of Kazan and Archangel, and in the Transbaikal province; but 
in all these places the deposits are not exploited. 

Cobalt is met with in the mountains of the Caucasus, but the deposits are not 
worked to any great extent The most important mines are at Dashkessan (Elizavetpol 
government), from which about 2.6 tons are obtained per annum; the ore is not prepared 
on the spot, but is shipped abroad as cobalt speiss or matt. Cobalt also occurs in 
the North, along the Murman coast, but the ores are not worked. 

An important branch of mining is that of cement stone, rich layers of which are 
deposited along the Caucasian shores of the Black Sea, where several large works have 
been erected for the manufacture principally of Portland cement. The stone is also 
found in some other parts of the interior of the Empire, where new works are being 
erected. 

Besides the minerals already enumerated, Russia is exceedingly rich in various 
precious stones, i.e. —Emeralds, jade, malachite, sapphires, rubies, jasper, labrador, 
quartzites, hom-stones, topazes, and opals, of which large numbers of all qualities are 
found. The Ural mountain range is especially rich in these stones. The best works 
are the Imperial ones situated in Ekaterinburg. The local stones are beautifully 
worked, and find a ready market all over the Empire and abroad. 

In the category of minerals must be included amber, which occurs principally in 
the neighbourhood of the Baltic, and fossil ivory (the tusks of fossil mammoths), of 
which large quantities are found within the Arctic circle in Siberia, principally in the 
mouths of rivers, and notably of the Lena. 

The Caucasus has long been noted for its mineral springs. Numerous medicinal) 
springs exist in the Ter and Kuban provinces, of which the sulphur springs of Piatigorsk, 
the ferro-potash springs at Zheleznovodsk, containing large quantities of carbonic acid, 
the salt and sulphur-potash springs at Essentuki, and the large carbonic acid spring 
Narzan at Kislovodsk are the most celebrated. The waters from the last-named spring 
are in great demand, arrangements having been made for the supply of 5,000,000 
bottles (pints) per annum. The Psekup, Podkum, Goriachevod (hot water), and other 
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springs are also famous. In Transcaucasus the most notable springs are those at 
Borzhom, and Abas-Tuman, and in European Russia those at Staraya-Russa, Lipetzk, 
Tsekhotzin, Druskeniki, Slaviansk, Kemmem, and others. 

Consumption in Russia of the more important mineral products from 1889 to 
1898, in tons:— 

Consumption. Import and Export. 



Copper. 

Pig Iron. 

Iron 


Steel. 

Coal. 

Salt. 

1889 

8,540 

55.3 

843,600 

86.3 

501,380 

84.0 

270,470 

94.2 

7,945,790 

! * 

77.0 

1,387,340 

98.4 

1890 

9,890 

57.0 

1,036,520 

88.1 

516,750 

82.5 

389,060 

95.7 

7,427,960 

79.7 

1,378 400 

99.3 

1891 

10,540 

51.0 

1,064,510 

92.9 

497,100 

88.7 

440,950 

96.7 

7,790,550 

80.3 

1,337,450 

99.5 

1892 

15,510 

33.7 

1,143,840 

93.7 

534,090 

91.7 

520,790 

97.4 

8,247,800 

82.9 

1,438,430 

99.8 

1893 

18,930 

28.4 

1,289,130 

88.3 

720,850 

85.5 

642,310 

96.7 

9,177,220 

81.5 

1,330,800 

99 9 

1894 

17,400 

30*6 

1,454,270 

90.0 

696,130 

70.8 

740,170 

90.3 

10,430,630 

81.4 

1,340,000 

99.9 

1895 

17,230 

33.4 

1,554,950 

91.6 

643,970 

67.3 

917,130 

94.3 

10,857,570 

82.5 

1,520,000 

99.9 

1896 

21,200 

27.0 

1,670,000 

95.5 

706,670 

64.9 

1,077,690 

93.4 

11,174,170 

82.6 

1,329,900 

99.6 

1897 

20,190 

33.8 

1,947,830 | 

95.0 

803,850 

62.7 

1,291,550 

93.3 

13,088,300 , 

84.2 

1,531,220 

100.0 

1898 

22,090 

32.5 

2,316,070 

95.3 

781,080 

60.7 

1,653,500 

95.6 

14,563,460 

83.2 

1,483,110 

100.0 


Note.— The figures in the columns marked with an * indicate the percentage of the supply of Russian material. 


The following table exhibits the relation in the year 1898 of the production 
to the demand :— 



Raised and 
j metallurgical!)- 
treated in Russia. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Total consump- ; 
tion within the j 
Empire. 

Proportion of 
supply of own 
product. 


In Pounds. 

Per Cent. 

Platinum 

13,212 

— 

9,864 

3,348 

Excess. 


In Tons. 


Copper ... ... i 

Lead. 

Tin 

Zinc ... . 

Pig iron 

Iron 

Steel ... 

Coal ... 

Sulphur 

Salt . 

Mercury 

Coke ... 

7,179 

237 

5,577 

2,206,947 

474,140 

1,581,520 

12,118,881 

1,002 

1,482,530 

357 

1,216,553 

14,923 

34,583 

4,147 

10,840 

109,255 

309,230 

72,285 

2,491,838 

18,619 

9,960 

6 

450,S57 

12 

75 

132 

2,990 

305 

47,259 

9,380 

352 

•2-2,090 

34,840 

4,147 

16,342 

2,316,070 

781,080 

1,653,500 

14,563,460 

19,621 

1,483,110 

11 

1,667,410 

32.5 
0.68 

34.1 
95.3 
60.7 

95.6 

83.2 

5 

Excess. 

Excess. 

72.6 


In Thousands of Gallons. 


Raw Naphtha 

1,685,586 i 

29 gallons. 

2,551 

1,683,064 

Excess. 
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From particulars published by the Department of Custom House Dues in 1898,* 
the imports and exports to and from Russia of metal and mineral goods were as 
follows:— 



Imported. 

Exported. 


Tons. 

Value in 
Pounds stg. 

Tons. 

Value in 
Pounds stg. 

Iron in Bars, Merchant Iron, etc. ... 

160,160 

1,169,918 

2,612 

36,797 

Iron in Sheets, etc. ... 

146,852 

1,146,359 

378 

7,800 

Iron Rails 

2,918 

19,406 

— 

11,218 

Scrap Iron 

— 

— 

1,425 

Iron in Pigs. . 

109,255 

346,933 

132 

1,224 

Tin Plate 

Merchant Steel, Bar Steel, Steel 

528 

12,267 

“ 


Ingots, and Scrap Steel 

47,859 

534,758 

l 250 

6,349 

Steel in Sheets, etc. 

12,635 

145,395 

Steel Rails 

11,791 

73,827 

J 

1,412 

1,006 

Scrap Steel 

Copper in Ingots, Bars, Sheets, etc. 

14,923 

796,272 

55 

12 

Tin 

4,147 

280,112 

— 

— 

Raw Platinum 

_ 

— 

9,864 lbs. 

278,463 

Mercury . 

6 

1,116 

352 

72,774 

Lead ... .. . 

34,583 

449,145 

— 

— 

Antimony 

775 

18,214 

— 

— 

Other Metals ... 

552 

34,778 

667 

8,109 

Zinc in Pieces and Sheets 

10,840 

178,618 

75 

1,535 

Zinc Ores 

— 

— 

182 

777 

Iron Pyrites ... ... . 

40,464 

52,024 

16,486 

10,132 

Slag . 

Metal and Mineral Ores, with the 

— 

— 


9,960 

exception of Graphite ... 

23,630 

13,525 

13,099 

Copper Ores .. 

1 cwt. 

4 

123 

605 

Manganese Ores 

— 

— 

241,125 

329 883 

Coal 

2,491,838 

1,298,278 

47,259 

18,291 

Coke. 

450,857 

549,933 

— 

— 

Sulphur 

18,619 

90,430 

— 

6,615 

Salt . 

9,960 

14,456 

9,380 

Terra Ponderosa and Viterite 

7,435 

15,196 

— 

— 

Strontianite and Cementine ... 

140 

453 

— 

— 

Asbestos 

253 

3,224 

— 

— 

Asphalt Stone 

821 

1,795 

— 

— 

Clays used in metal works ... 

66,521 

86,000 

2,424 

1,810 

Magnesite 

4,306 

11,071 

— 

— 

Strassfurt Salts 

5,311 

11,704 

— 

— 

Chilian Saltpetre 

13,491 

67,709 

— 

— 

Glauber Salt ... 

512 

16,901 

— 

— 

Phosphites and Ground Phosphites... 

— 

— 

1,665 

7,000 

Articles of Asbestos ... 

528 

23,988 

— 

— 


Gallons. 

Gallons. 


Benzine, Gazoline, etc. 

48,767 

4,119 

11,991 

1,128 

Kerosene, Astraline, etc. 

23,011 

1,612 

246,541,400 

1,949,140 

Naphtha 

29 

1 

2,551,500 

117,833 

Cwt. 


Cwt. 


Naphtha Residues 

— 

— 

1,068,900 

119,390 

Paraphine 

Vaseline 

I - 

— 

102,217 

13,890 

Lubricating Oil 

18,654 

18,110 

2,981,425 

681,650 

Mineral Pitch, etc. 

203,205 

45,070 

— 

— 

Total ... 


7,542,621 


3,694,791 


* Detailed official data published in 1898. 
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In this table are included articles which are the direct products of mining 
industries; below we append data of the import and export of various goods which, 
although they are not the immediate products of the industry in question, are yet 
more or less connected with it:— 



Imported. 

Exported. 


Tons. 

Value in 
Pouads stg. 

Tons. 

Value In 
Pounds stg. 

Precious Metals in Coins and Ingots 
Manufactured Articles of Gold, Silver, 

— 

13,914 

— 

495,900 

Platinum, etc. 

Articles of Copper and Alloys of that 

593 

311,057 

— 

45,181 

Metal 

2,234 

371,506 

— 

32,195 

Pig Iron Goods 

14,907 

316,495 

740 

20,332 

Iron and Steel Goods 

27,057 

1,040,987 

3,371 

88,810 

Tin Goods 

4,148 

274,882 

130 

7,220 

Wire . 

4,657 

272,845 

— 

— 

Wire Goods 

3,044 

285,445 

— 

— 

Machinery and apparatus 

j 159,390 

; 8,465,880 

769 

62,844 


The proportion of goods obtained directly from mining industries in the total 
external trade of the Russian Empire may be seen from the following figures:— 


Imports in 

Total of all goods. Thousands. 

,£65,333 

Value of Products of Mining Industries 

included in above figures ... ... ^7,534 


Exports in 
Thousands. 


j£77,520 


^410 


From the year 1894 to 1898 the quantity of mineral and metal goods imported 
into the country exhibited the following fluctuations:— 



1894. 

1895. 

189*. 

1897. 

1S98. 


Imported in Tons. 

Refined Iron, all sorts 

Pig Iron 

Steel and Steel Rails 

Copper 

Tin . 

Lead ... ... . 

Zinc ... 

Coal ... 

Sulphur 

Salt. 

205,300 

142,400 

48,060 

12,100 

3,300 

30,230 

8,100 

1,943,300 

21,500 

10,300 

214,700 

125,030 

51,700 

11,500 

3,500 

25.200 
9,050 

1,904,600 

19.200 
10,100 

237,010 

74,100 

71,400 

15,500 

4.400 
30,900 

7.400 
1,949,000 

19,200 

10,000 

303,610 

96,900 

86,000 

13.400 
3,900 

30,700 

9.300 
2,079,800 

20.400 

8.300 

309,900 

109,300 

72,300 

14,923 

4,147 

34.583 

10,840 

2,491,838 

18,619 

9,960 


Value in Pounds Sterling. 

Articles of the Precious Metals 
Metal Goods... 

Machinery 

133,756 

1,47-2,168 

4,905,180 

148,148 

2,476,500 

5,627,084 

156,296 

1,959,998 

6,925,390 

173,650 

2,190,045 

5,798,195 

311,057 

2,563,066 

8,465,880 
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Miners. 


In 1898* the number of workpeople employed in mines, factories, and collateral 
enterprises, as will be seen from the following table, amounted to 592,910—45,009 
more than in 1897. 

The following table shows the fluctuations in the number of workpeople during 
the last decade:— 


1889 

««• 


416,836 

1894 .. 


... 

462,990 

1890 

... 


435,668 

1895 



498,351 

1891 

. ... 

... 

427,387 

1896 

• 


492,980 

1892 

. ... 

... 

443,854 

1897 ... 



547,901 

1893 ... 

. 

... 

465,012 

1898 .. 

• • •• 

... 

592,910 


Number of Workpeople Engaged in 1898 in Mining and Metal Works. 


Description of Employment. 

Ural. 

Central 

Russia. 

Poland and 
North-Western 
Russia. 

Southern and 
South-Western 
Russia. 

Caucasus. 

Transcaspian 
Region and 
Turkestan. 

Northern 

Russia. 

Western 

Siberia. 

Eastern 

Siberia. 

Finland. 

Totals. 

Gold Fields . 

S7.4S8 

| __ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

11,141 

28,831 

63 

77,518 

Platinum Fields ... . 

8,034 

I — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,445 

146 

— 

8,034 

Silver-Lead Mines . 

— 

! — 

i — 

— 

688 

50 

— 

463 

— 

— 

1,229 

Silver-Lead Works. 

— 

| — ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

339 

— 

— 

463 

Copper Mines. 

2,142 

— 

— 

— 

1,432 

— 

52 

— 

— 

— 

3,965 

Copper Works . 

3,897 

— 

— 

— 

1,012 

— 

— 

188 

— 

— 

5,077 

Zinc Mines . 

— 

— 

1,181 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,181 

Zinc Works . 

— 

— 

657 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

657 

Iron Mines . 

24.346 

3,950 

5,205 

7,124 

33 

— 

686 

174 

58 

60 

41,786 

Iron Foundries and other Works.. 

160,663 

47,204 

14,938 

44,974 

— 

— 

23,842 

1,091 

2,116 

4,381 

299,209 

Coal Mines . 

3,664 

1,755 

13,102 

49,*27 

222 

94 

— 

448 

1,091 

— 

70,203 

Manganese Ore Mines . 

50 

— 

— 

964 

1,335 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,349 

Sulphur Mines and Works. 

— 

— 

86 

— 

155 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

249 

In the Extraction of Cobalt Ores, 
Graphite, Chrome Iron Stone, 











769 

and Iron Pyrites. 

767 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Naphtha Industries. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18,578 

38 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18,616 

Asphalt Quarries and Works 

— 

500 

- 

— 

29 

63 

— 

— 

— 

— 

592 

In the Extraction of Salt . 

3,623 

■_ 

66 

8,327 

1,303 

_ 

875 

1,493 

395 

— 

16,582 

„ „ Phosphites ... 

„ „ Glauber Salt 

_ 

14 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

—_ 

_ 

14 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

_ 

10 

45 

— 

— 

64 

„ „ China Clay ... 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„ ,, Asbestos 

Mercury Mines . 

1,108 










1,108 

— 

_ 

_ 

745 

100 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

845 

Mercury Works . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

520 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

__ 

_ 

520 

In the Extraction and Preparation 












of Refractory Materials 

8,012 

520 

285 

1,814 

36 

_ 

779 

95 

40 

_ 

6,581 

Stone Quarries . 

2,250 

2,194 

4,971 

16,168 

2,515 


7,022 

624 

570 

— 

3*5,292 

Total. 

251,039 

56,137 

40,491 

130,448 

CO 

« 

N 

n 

258 

32,916 

16,626 

33,248 

4,504 

592,910 


Note. —The Turgai Province is included in the Ural, and the Khirghees Steppes in Western Siberia. 


The number of accidents to workpeople during the year 1898 was 20,615, of which 
611 were fatal, while the remaining 20,004 were injured, partly seriously and partly 
lightly— i.e., the sufferers not being rendered incapable of following their employment. 


♦ Official data has only been published for 1898. 
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The distribution of these accidents in 1898 among the principal mining districts 
and various branches of the metal trade is shown in the following figures:— 


Number of Accidents. 


—,.. 







| *3 C 





) ?* « 

*T3 
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3 
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-6 
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Nature of Occupation. 

13 

G 

il 
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-='35 

3 

Q 
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i- 

J2 

£3 
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D 
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3 

3 

c U 
; -O 3 

£ 

r» 





V 

c75r< 



Metallurgical Works. 










Total Number of Accidents . 

3,198 

4,217 

246 

500 

10,126 

_ 

62 

63 

18,412 

Died . 

38 

18 

7 

69 

11 

— 

2 

3 

148 

Recovered 

3,160 

4,199 

239 

431 

10,115 

— 

60 

60 

18,264 

Mines, etc. 










A. Coal Mines. 










Total Number of Accidents 

41 

_ 

374 

542 

_ 

_ 

2 

— 

959 

Died 

_ 

_ 

64 

186 

— 

— 

1 

— 

251 

Recovered ... ... . 

41 

— 

310 

356 

— 

— 

1 

— 

708 

B. Iron , Manganese, Copper Mines, etc . 










| Total Number of Accidents ... 

309 

17 

47 

58 

— 

30 

— 

— 

461 

Died ... . 

16 

4 

19 

20 

— 

10 

— 

— 

69 

Recovered 

293 

13 

28 

38 

— 

20 

— 

— 

392 

C. Gold Fields, Platinum Fields , and 










Silver Alines . 










Total Number of Accidents ... ... 

184 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

279 

— 

468 

Died ... ... ... ... ... I 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

22 

— 

42 

Recovered ... ... ... ... ! 

168 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

257 

— 

426 

D. Naphtha and Salt Itidustries. 










Total Number of Accidents 

_ 

1 

— ! 

4 

! — 

187 

— 

— 

192 

Died 

_ 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

50 ! 

— 1 

— 

50 

Recovered 

— 

1 

— | 

4 

— 

137 

— ! 

— 

142 

E. Stone Quarries . 










Total Number of Accidents 

14 

12 

12 

77 

— 

8 1 


— 

123 

Died ... ... . 

5 

o 

7 : 

33 

— 

4 

— 

— 

51 

*70 

Recovered 

9 

10 

5 | 

44 

— 

4 

Z | 



Total Number of Accidents in Mines, etc. 

548 

30 

433 

681 

— j 

230 

281 

— 

2,203 

Died 

37 

6 

90 

239 

— 

68 

23 

— 

463 

Recovered ... ... ... ... 1 

511 

24 

343 

442 

— 

162 j 

258 


1,740 

Total Number of Accidents in Mines 
and Metal Works ... 

Died ... ... ... ... ... 

3,746 

75 

4,247 

24 

679 

97 

1,181 

SOS 

10,126 

11 

230 

68 

343 

25 

63 

3 

20,615 

611 

Recovered ... ... ... ... j 

3,671 

4,223 

582 

873 

10,115 

162 

318 

60 

20,004 


As the total number of hands employed in mining and metallurgical works duriiu 
the year in question was 592,910, the proportion of killed per 100,000 w r as 130.2. 
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of 


The following table shows the distribution of accidents according to the causes 
same:— 


Mines and Industries. 



During 
Blasting 
Opera¬ 
tions, an 
through 
Handlin 
Explo¬ 
sives. 

Subsi- 
i dences, 
etc. 

'Iw.? Injuries. 

Shafts. Barns > etc - 

Noxious 

Gases 

and 

Vitiated 

Atmos¬ 

phere. 


Total. 


| Died. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

| Recovered. | 

Died. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

Recovered. 

Total. 

I. Coal Mines ... 

7 

57 

83 

219 

11 

19 57 

391 

93 

22 

251 

708 

959 

II. Iron, Copper, and Manga¬ 
nese Mines . 

o 

36 

28 

106 

15 

35 14 

210 

10 

5 

69 

392 

461 

Ill Silver Mines, and Gold and 
Platinum Fields 

2 

42 

15 

97 

8 

37 16 

247 

1 

3 

42 

426 

468 

IV. Naphtha Industries and Salt 
Mines 

_ 

1 


1 

6 

9 32 

128 

12 

3 

50 

142 

192 

V. Stone Quarries 

5 

16 

33 

23 

5 

7 8 

25 

— 

1 

51 

72 

123 

Total . 

16 

152 

159 

446 

45 

107 127 

1,001 

116 

34 

463 

1,740 

2,203 


The number of accidents in metallurgical works in the year 1898 was as follows:— 



Fatal. 

Recovered. 

Burns 

29 

2,475 

Injury from Machinery ... 

19 

2,104 

Fails and Injury through Falls of Heavy Articles 

59 

7,034 

Other Causes 

35 

6,534 


In connection with the above figures it is necessary to remark that while on the 
one hand the managements of the metallurgical works record every accident, how¬ 
ever trivial, the victim who has received medical assistance or was prevented, for 
however short a period, from pursuing his ordinary avocation, other works only record 
more serious cases and such as require long courses of medical treatment or opera¬ 
tions. For this reason the only figures that are absolutely accurate are those relating 
to the number of deaths from accident, while the figures dealing with cases of recoveries 
are, firstly, considerably below the truth, and, secondly, verv variable. The same 
applies to mines, etc.* with the difference that here the number of recoveries recorded 
is still further below the truth than in the case of metallurgical works, as the greater 
part of the records refer to cases of serious injury. 

On closer examination of the accidents in mines, it will be observed that the 
majority of deaths occur in coal mines, the number, according to the several coal¬ 
fields, being as follows:— 


Donetz coal field 
Polish coal field 
Submuscovian coal field 
Ural 
Siberian 

Total 


Killed. 

Injured. 

Total. 

251 

708 

959 

64 

310 

374 

_ 

41 

41 

1 

1 

2 

316 

1,060 

1,376 
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Bearing in mind that the quantity of coal procured in Russia in the year 1898 
was 12,118,880 tons, employing 70,203 workpeople, we find that the number of 
deaths per thousand was 4.5, while the quantity of coal obtained to each fatal case 

was 38,350 tons. 

The proportion of accidents according to the localities is as follows:—In the 
North, 49.1 per cent.; Central Russia, 20.7 per cent.; Ural, 18.1 per cent.; Southern 
Russia, 5.7 per cent.; Poland, 3.3 per cent.; Siberia and Turkestan, 1.6 per cent; 
Caucasus, 1.1 per cent; and Finland, 0.3 per cent 

Mining associations have been formed in connection with Crown metallurgical 
works, the object of which is to furnish temporary loans and permanent grants 
(pensions) to the workpeople—the former in the event of accidents, the latter after 
a certain fixed period of service. Members of these associations pay an annual 
subscription equal to 2 per cent, and 3 per cent, of their wages, an equal sum being 
subscribed by the management of the works. In addition to these amounts, a con¬ 
siderable sum is assigned by the Treasury to form the capital of these associations. 

The majority of the mineowners insure their employees, while many private enter¬ 
prises have erected invalid* benefit, and pension funds. There is a movement of late 
years to organise similar funds to embrace whole mining regions, and a system of 
rules and regulations is in course of elaboration for Poland* the South of Russia 
(Donetz basin), and the Caucasus (Baku). The mining authorities have further 
elaborated a system of invalid, benefit, and pension funds for the miners of the 
whole Empire. 

A. Loransky. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE FORESTS OF RUSSIA. 

Effect of increased population. Diminution in forests , and its results . Protection of woods. 
Government measures. Forestry schools. Government facilities. Peat. Extent and 
distribution of forests. Crown forests. Different varieties of trees. Export timber 
trade. Firms dealing in timber. Rajts. Cost of transport. Sawmills. Cabinet¬ 
making. Wood pulp. 

J N spite of the huge population of Russia, it is small when the extent of the Empire 
is taken into account. Only the central and north-western parts of European Russia 
are at all densely inhabited, the population in the south being less dense, while 
in the North of Siberia it is very scattered indeed. On account of this distribution 
of the population it is natural that the greatest extent of the Russian forests should 
be situated in the North of Russia and Siberia. In olden times the centre of European 
Russia was almost nothing more than forest country, but as the population increased 
the woods gradually decreased. In those times the rivers were almost the only means 
of communication, and it was therefore natural that the people should dwell near 
rivers, the result being that the forests began to disappear first on the banks of 
rivers. In the South of Russia as well as in the steppes of Middle Asia forests had 
long before disappeared owing, not only to the spread of the population, but also 
because of climatic conditions, the climate not being so favourable to the growth of 
trees as in Central and Northern Russia. In the middle of last century Central Russia 
had a great wealth of woods, but after the abolition of slavery these very soon began 
to diminish in extent and to disappear, the reason being the same as in other branches 
of economical life; the freedom that the peasants received. Before the abolition of 
slavery the peasants lived in very large families, which resulted in great profits to 
the slave proprietors, because with a large family he could employ a certain number 
of workmen at home, and others could be sent away to other places, money being 
earned from them all. To show the extent that this custom reached it may be men¬ 
tioned that it was quite a usual thing to meet with families consisting of twenty-five 
and thirty persons, including about ten adult workmen. After the abolition of slavery 
those families, with a very natural wish to feel independent, began to divide. If such 
a large family broke up into three or four smaller families, then they required new 
houses and farms, and that was the first reason why the forests began to be largely 
used both for building purposes and for fuel. The second reason was the great 
development of industry and trade, which, as has been already repeatedly mentioned, 
was one of the most immediate results of the abolition of slavery. That brought about 
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an increase in the number and size of towns; if we compare the dimensions of the 
Russian towns and their population in the “ sixties ” of last century, we shall see that 
they have grown very often three or four times. Generally speaking, Northern and 
Central Russia are very poor in building stone, and as in these times the iron industry 
was very little developed, an enormous quantity of wood had to be used for building 
purposes in the growing towns. Soon afterwards a great number of factories began 
to be erected and railways to be built. In the North of Russia there is neither coal 
nor naphtha, the only fuel being wood; that also aided in the extermination of the woods. 

Meanwhile knowledge and experience in forestry had not been developed in 
Russia. The landowners, who had certainly received a great check by the abolition 
of slavery, in many cases could not change their mode of living according to the new 
conditions, and were therefore in great want of money. They were therefore inclined 
to seize this opportunity of selling their woods, the result being that in the “ eighties ” 
of last century notice was taken of the diminution in forests. In localities where 
formerly there were miles of beautiful old forests there were now nothing but deserts. 
There were several bad consequences that followed from this state of matters. In the 
first place the amount of water in the rivers began to grow less. In places where there 
had always been enough humidity for the agricultural industry they began to suffer 
from droughts. Nearer to the south, where there had been always enough forests 
for the wants of the agricultural and economical life, there was now nothing to prevent 
the gradual shifting of sand by wind and storms. This at least induced the Government 
to pay serious attention to the matter. On 4th April, 1888, in the reign of Alexander 
the Third, a special statute w r as issued under the name of the “ Protection of Woods 
Statute.” By this Act the right of forest-owners to dispose freely of their woods is limited 
and regulated in many ways. Where woods are situated at the sources or on the 
banks of rivers, thus preventing the banks from falling in, and also where in the south 
they are situated near the so-called moving sands, protection is afforded to the woods, 
and the complete clearance of any w^oods is prohibited. The owners can only cut 
down a certain number of full-grown trees every year taken from different parts of 
the forest, so that the forests remain in existence, the trees that are cut down being 
replaced by new r trees. In order to compensate the owners of those woods for any loss 
they may sustain by being restricted in this way, they are freed from paying the ground 
taxes that are generally levied. In forests which are necessary for keeping up the 
necessary quantity of water in the rivers, it is permitted to cut down whole areas of 
trees only when it is found that the quantity of water will not be diminished. All 
other woods are considered to be necessary for the economical wants of the Empire 
and the population, and their owners can only profit from them by following certain 
plans that must be submitted to and aproved by certain authorities. The general rule 
is that any wood intended for fuel purposes must be not less than forty years old, and 
the owner therefore is allowed to cut down yearly only one-fortieth part of the whole 
timber on his estate. Trees that are used for building purposes must be not less than 
eighty years old, and the proprietor can therefore cut down only one-eightieth part of 
his timber every year. To begin with, this law was made obligatory in only a few 
governments or provinces of Russia—those that were deprived of wood in a larger 
degree than the others—but it was gradually introduced into almost all the governments- 
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The only parts in which it is not in force are those northern parts of the Empire where 
the extent of forests is so large that there is no danger of their being exterminated soon. 

The management of forests belonging to the State, and the control over the proper 
treatment of those belonging to private proprietors, are entrusted to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Domains. This Ministry has in every government and province an 
official who has under him special foresters. In order to carry out the provisions of 
the Protection of Woods Statute, there are special boards created in all the govern¬ 
ments and provinces in which the statute is operative. I hose boards are under the 
presidency of the local governors, and consist of from nine to eleven members, they 
being official representatives of different government boards and also representatives 
of private forest-owners. The boards have to decide all questions connected with the 
protection of woods in the respective governments or provinces; they declare such 
and such to be a protective forest; they revise and approve of plans for carrying on 
any forests; and they decide any question that may arise in connection with forest 
management Should an owner of woods be discontented with the decision of this 
board, then he has the right to appeal to the Ministry of Agriculture and Domains. 

While the freedom of proprietors in the use of their woods is restricted to a 
certain extent, the Government gives them very great assistance. For instance, the 
foresters in the service of the Crown are bound to help the proprietors to introduce 
proper management into their forest economy. They also assist them in elaborating 
plans for laying out those forests, and when required, proprietors can obtain from the 
Crown all kinds of seeds and young plants in places where there are nurseries. Besides 
that, prizes are given yearly to those proprietors who are managing their forests in the 
most satisfactory way. The chief board for the management of State forests and 
the control over private forests in the Ministry of Agriculture and Domains is the 
so-called Forestry Department. For deciding special questions connected with this matter 
there is a special Forestry Committee organised by this department. In the govern¬ 
ments or provinces the State forests are divided into forestry districts, each of which 
is entrusted to a separate forester, who has to give the necessary amount of assistance. 

For the education of foresters there is a Forestry Institute in St. Petersburg and an 
Institute of Agriculture and Forestry in Poland, in the government of Lublin, in Novaia 
Alexandria. In those two high schools there are over a hundred foresters who finish 
their training every year. When the Government issued the Statute for the protection 
of forests, they found it necessary to institute lower forestry schools. In these schools, 
which are thirty in number, young men are accepted who have finished their education 
in a so-called “ two classes ” school. The term of training in those lower forestry 
schools is two years. The students receive fundamental teaching in forestry, and in 
carrying out the general working and management of woods. After they have success¬ 
fully gone through their training they receive the name of “conductors/’ and have 
the right to enter the Crown’s service as assistant foresters. Those schools are generally 
opened by the most prominent State forestry district in different parts of the Empire. 

The Government fully understood that the restrictions as to the use of forests 
would not be followed by beneficial results for a number of years, and they also 
understood that it might raise the price of wood both for building and fuel purposes, 
which would cause great loss to the population. They have, therefore, introduced a 
whole series of measures for coming to the assistance of the population in that 
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respect. In the first place, facilities have been given to bring wood from remote 
localities where it exists in great quantities. That has been done by putting the water¬ 
ways into order, and also by erecting railways and introducing easy rates for the 
transport of wood. Still more important and beneficial was the encouragement that 
was given to the iron, coal, and naphtha industries, and their transport. Iron, after 
becoming much cheaper owing to the development of the industry, took its natural 
place as a building material, and coal and naphtha entered into great competition with 
wood as fuel. 1 he Government quite recently have been paying attention to peat, 
which until lately was lying without being used, although it existed to a large extent, 
and was of good quality in Central and Northern Russia. Although it is only since 
1888 that those measures have begun to be introduced, the results are even now 
evident. The country is beginning to be gradually covered by new woods, which are 
being kept in good order, and will not be exterminated. Even in the South of Russia 
where trees do not grow without being planted, the area of land occupied by woods 
has increased yearly, and forty or fifty years after this the beneficial results from such 
protective measures will be fully seen. The rivers will again be filled with water, 
which will in turn greatly improve the navigation. Droughts will diminish, and under 
the influence of natural humidity bad crops will give way again to good crops. 

It is only as regards European Russia that we have more or less detailed data 
about the extent of forests and their distribution. All that is known as regards the 
quantity in Siberia is that it is enormous, but the forests there have neither been 
measured nor have they been examined. The extent of forest land in Russia with 
the Caucasus and Finland is 498,228,300 acres. The most of these forests are situated 
in the North of Russia, in the governments of Archangel, Vologda, and Olonetz. Then 
follow the north-western and southern-western regions, the governments of Perm, Viatka, 
and Ufa, then Central Russia, and lastly the southern governments. In the three 
governments of Archangel, Vologda, and Olonetz there are over 245,700,000 acres of 
forest land, giving about 108 acres to each inhabitant. The quantity per inhabitant 
decreases down to less than one acre per inhabitant in South Russia. In the three 
provinces in the extreme North which have been mentioned the forest land occupies 
60 per cent, of the whole land, while in South Russia it only occupies 4 per cent. 

Most of the woods in European and Asiatic Russia belong to the Crown. Of the 
498,228,300 acres mentioned above, the Crown holds 291,600,000 acres. Then follow 
private owners, peasants, the Imperial appanages, and lastly different societies and 
institutions. The Crown property is largest in the extreme North, where 98 per cent, 
of all the forest land belongs to the Crown. The forests of the Imperial appanages 
are mostly situated in the governments of Archangel, Vologda, and Novgorod, and 
Simbirsk, where they own almost half of all the forests. The peasants own more 
wood in the Central Russian governments. As has been already mentioned, the 
quantity of timber in Siberia is as yet unknown; the greatest part there belongs to 
the Crown, just as in the North of Russia. 

The most widely-spread species of wood in Russia is the fir (picea excelsa ), which 
grow's specially in North Russia and Siberia. The European fir differs in a certain 
degree from that of Siberia, as does also the fir that grows at the extreme East, at 
the Pacific Ocean, from that in the Caucasus. In the northern forests of European 
Russia the fir tree very often attains a height of about 90 feet, stripped of branches, 
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with a diameter at the top of 12 inches. Individual trees are found as high as 120 feetv 
with a diameter at the top of 30 inches. These are to be found in the Shenkoursk 
district of the government of Archangel, where there are trees nearly 350 years old. 

Next to the fir tree comes the pine (pinus silvestris). This tree extends much 
further south than the fir. There is a peculiar kind of pine in Siberia, the so-called 
Siberian cedar, which is of great importance to the local population on account of the 
quantities of nuts that it bears. It may be mentioned that a peasant's family will 
gather in one day in the nutting time as much as 10 cwts. of nuts. Both the pine and 
the fir which grow in the North of Russia and Siberia are distinguished by very high 
quality: owing to the cold climate they grow very slowly, and the grain is, therefore, 
very dense. The pine trees attain a height of over 100 feet, with a diameter of 
12 inches at the top. In some places, as, for instance, in the government of Perm 
and in the forests of the appanages and the government of Simbirsk, the trees attain 
a height of about 130 feet, with a diameter of over 45 inches. 

Going further south, leaf-bearing trees are met with which take the place of the 
fir trees. The most widely spread of these is the birch tree, which grows both in 
European Russia and in Siberia. In some localities in Siberia the birch produces- 
“ spanks/’ which are characterised by a very peculiar and pretty grain, and which are, 
therefore, used for different purposes in cabinetmaking and in carving. 

Next to the birch comes the aspin, which is common both in European and 
Asiatic Russia, The aspin tree is gradually spreading more than the birch, as it 
generally grows much better on the ground that has been already cleared of forests. 
On good soil and with good climatic conditions the aspin tree in 60 years attains* 
the height of about 90 feet, with a diameter of IT inches and with a quite healthy 
lignine. 

The third place among leaf-bearing trees is taken by the oak, although it is not so 
largely spread as the first-mentioned two species. The oak does not grow at all in 
the North, nor does it pass over the Ural. The best oak plantations are situated in 
Western Russia, and then follow those in the governments of Toula, Nizhni-Novgorod, 
and Ufa. There is also good oak in the South of Russia. Individual trees attain a 
height of about 90 feet, with a diameter of 17 inches. 

The next place is taken by two coniferous trees, the larch ( larix ) and a special 
fir (abies fectinata ). The larch grows mostly in the North and in Siberia. It is of a 
very high quality, and if it is not exported to a large extent, that can be only explained 
by the fact that it is not well enough known. The other trees grow not only in 
Siberia, but also in Western and South-Western Russia and the Caucasus, where trees 
are found about 300 years old, being over 200 feet in height, with a diameter of 35 
inches and more. The beech is met with in the government of Volyn, in Poland, 
Bessarabia, in the Crimea, and in the Caucasus. The beech in the Caucasus must be 
considered to be the best in Europe. The alder tree is met with almost all over 
European Russia, and in favourable conditions it grows very regufarly and straight. 
The lime tree grows all over European Russia, except in the extreme North and in 
Western Siberia. The elm is met with in the governments of Kiev, Podolsk, and 
Bessarabia. 

Mention must be made of the following kinds of trees that grow in the forests 
of Russia:—Ash, maple, plane, different varieties of the elm and willow. There is 
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a peculiar bush called the sand willow (salix acutifolia) which grows very well on 
moving sand, and which is therefore always used for preparing ground on which trees 
are to be grown. In the forests of the Caucasus mention must be made of a variety 
of palm called “ samshit.” Finally, in the forests of Turkestan great importance is 
borne by the walnut tree (guglaus regia), on which there grow " spanks ” from 4 to 7 
feet in diameter, which are priced at about per cwt., as they have a very beautiful 
grain and are greatly used for furniture and so on. 

The export timber trade of Rusia dates from far back, but it is only lately that 
it has attained large dimensions. The detailed data that are given from the year 
1793 show that in this year Russia exported wood of a value of about ^150,000, while 
the value is now over ^5,000,000. The countries to which Russia exports timber are, 
first, Great Britain, and then Germany, Holland, and France. Most of the timber 
is exported by sea, the chief place being taken by Riga, the second place being taken 
by St. Petersburg and Cronstadt, and the third place by Archangel. On the Black Sea 
the only port that exported timber until lately was Odessa, but recently timber has been 
exported at Novorossiisk. From the Caucasus the ports are Batoum and Poti. The 
export trade on the Pacific is as yet very little developed. Timber is exported by 
land only on the western frontier, and that not to any large extent. Through Riga 
is exported all the timber from North-Western Russia, fir and pine predominating. The 
same kinds of trees are exported from St Petersburg and Cronstadt, through which 
come the timber from the government of Olonetz and the south parts of the government 
of Vologda. Archangel exports wood from the governments of Archangel and Vologda, 
fir and pine predominating, but recently there has been an increase in the export of 
larch. Besides Archangel there are many other ports in the White Sea which also 
export timber, but as yet they have done so in very inconsiderable quantities. A great 
future may result on the Arctic Ocean by the opening of the river Pechora. Owing 
to the early freezing up of the mouth of this river and the late opening in the spring, 
the trade in timber is very much hindered, but as yet it is only through this river 
that there can be brought up to the sea the enormous timber that there is in the 
eastern part of the government of Archangel. There is, however, a proposal to join 
those forests in the eastern parts of the government of Archangel with the basin of 
the North Dwina either by way of a canal or by way of building a special railway, 
and then those woods will receive an outlet to the port of Archangel, which will develop 
the trade very greatly. The timber trade has also begun to be carried on on the Kola 
Peninsula. In the port of Odessa oak is exported to a large extent, as well as fir and 
pine, while the port of Novoiossiisk may very soon receive great importance. To this 
port the timber is brought by the river Don, which in its upper reaches is joined with 
the river Volga by a railway 55 miles long between the towns of Tzaritzin and Kalach. 
In that way timber coming from North-W T estern Russia, which up till now has been 
brought by the Volga to the South of Russia for home use only, is beginning to be 
exported abroad. Those woods in North-Western Russia can supply not only beautiful 
fir, pine, and larch trees, but also oak of a very high quality. 

The average export trade from Riga for the last three years has been ^1,300,000, 
the greatest amount of timber being exported to Great Britain. The largest firms in 
Riga dealing in timber are (1) Al. Shepeler, (2) A. Ballod, (3) D. Smith and Company, 
(4) Robert Brown and Company. St. Petersburg and Cronstadt export annually about 
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^1,000,000 of timber, the chief kinds of timber exported being deals, battens, and 
" dealances.” The chief firms exporting timber in St. Petersburg and Cronstadt are 
(1) E. Brandt and Company, (2) Oscar Steveny, (3) Charles Grap, (4) T. Gromme, 
(5) A. P. Beliaev and Company, (6) N. A. Seletzky, (7) Vogau and Company, (8) 
Andrew Moore, (9) E. Raynolds, (10) the heirs of Peter Beliaev, (11) Charles Stewart, 
(12) V. A. Roussanov. The export trade from Archangel does not exceed ^£600,000 
per annum. The chief firms are (1) Ad. Sholtz, (2) K. A. Stewart, (3) Ulsen Stampe, 
(4) S. and M. Kyrkalovy Brothers, (5) Amosa, Gemett and Company, (6) Valnevy 
Brothers, (7) J. Lindes and Company. 

Private owners of woods in Russia very seldom carry on foresting themselves; 
they generally sell their woods as they stand, or give off certain parts to special timber 
merchants, who undertake the cutting down and conveying of the trees to the markets 
and selling it there. The Crown, which, as has already been mentioned, is the chief 
owner of woods in Russia, does not generally sell whole areas of forests, but sells only 
such trees as are to be cut in a certain year, the dimensions of those trees both in 
length and diameter being specified in the contract, and different prices being agreed 
to for the different species of trees. Such sales are carried out either by private 
contract or by public auction. The same system is also followed by the appanages, 
which, however, also work their forests themselves, having special sawmills, and selling 
the timber direct. Timber merchants after having bought a wood from a private 
owner or from the Crown, cut it down by contract with local peasants, a certain 
price being paid for each trunk. After the tree has been cut down and the branches 
taken off, it is conveyed to the nearest river during the winter, which is considered to 
be the best time for cutting timber, both because of the convenience in transporting 
the wood to the banks of the river, and also because of the fact that wood cut in the 
winter-time gives the best quality, wood being cut in the summer-time when the tree 
is full of juice yielding a very inferior quality of timber. The logs are conveyed to 
the rivers because river carriage is generally the most convenient form of transport, 
it being cheaper than all other kinds. The railways carry a great deal of timber also, 
but that is mostly for the home trade, and is in such localities where it cannot be 
conveyed by water. If the wood is situated near a large river, then the logs are joined 
into rafts near the water. In the spring, after the snow and ice have thawed, the 
water rises very highly, and takes up the raft, which floats down the river to the port. 
Those rafts are generally joined one to another in great numbers. When the wood is 
situated near a small river that could not take a whole raft, then the logs are merely 
pushed down in the water in the spring, and left to float by themselves until they 
reach such a part of the river as can float a raft. In such cases care must be taken 
that the logs of wood do not stick at the banks, and a certain number of workmen 
have to follow them to look after that and to keep them floating down the river. 

When these logs come to a part of the river where a raft can be floated, they are 
stopped by stretching a line of trees right across the river, and then they are joined 
together by rafts, and allowed to float down the river. Those rafts sometimes belong 
to timber traders who export the timber, but generally the people who cut down the 
wood merely bring their rafts to the ports, where they are taken out of the river 
on to the banks and sold to special export traders. 
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It would be impossible to give here detailed data about the prices of wood on 
the ground, and of the cost of cutting down the trees and floating them to ports but 

f may nl e , men lT c ed ^ ° n “ aVeragC the rate for conve ying wood by water’runs 
from 0 ; 02d. to 0.05d. per ton per mile. The prices vary largely according to locality, 

according to the distance of the wood from the river, and also according to the 
adaptability of the river for conveying wood. The prices vary very often even in 
the same locality, and under the same conditions, year by year, depending on the 
winter and on the thawing of the snow in the spring. When the winter is very snowy, 
and when it is therefore more difficult to cut the trees down near the ground as well 
as to drag them over the snow to the river, the price is certainly increased. Should the 
winter be less snowy the prices are much lower. If a spring is expected with not a 
very arge increase of water to float the rafts to the sea, then the price will increase: 
when a favourable floating can be expected, the price decreases. In recent years the 
conveyance of timber by rail has largely increased. This is owing, first, to the great 
extent of the railway system in Russia, and, second, to the introduction of very low 
rates for the conveying of timber, the tariff for conveying timber being generally a 

differential one—that is to say, the rate per mile decreases the further the timber 
is conveyed. 

1 he most important branch of the timber trade is the sawing. There are over 

]fmn SaWmiUS ^ RU$Sia ’ With 311 0Utput of ^,000,000 value, giving employment to 
45,000 workmen. The largest sawmills are situated near Archangel, and then follow 
the mills of the Baltic province and of St. Petersburg, and after that the sawmills of 
other forest districts. The next most important branch is cabinet and furniture making. 

here are over 300 factories employing 10,000 men, with an output of about .£1,000,000 
per annum. The largest cabinetmaking factories are situated in the governments of 
St. 1 etersburg and Moscow. Of late years the manufacture of so-called bent-wood 
furniture from beech has been introduced, and has largely increased in Poland. The 
production of wood pulp, both chemical and mechanical, although it has increased 
very largely dunng recent years, still cannot yet supply the demand for pulp in 
Russia, and that leads to this peculiar fact that, although Russia is so rich in wood, 
she has still to import wood pulp to the extent of .£100,000 worth of mechanical pulp 
and £200,000 worth of chemical pulp per annum. The industry of dry distillation 
of wood is in the same position. There are over 200 factories of this kind, with an 
output which scarcely exceeds £100,000. Both those branches of industry, however, 
yield such large dividends that the quantity of capital invested in them and the 
number of factories are increasing every year. All the other small branches of the 
timber industry are generally carried out not in large factories, but in the homes of 
the local peasants. Specially worthy of notice is the recent introduction into Finland 
of portable buildings. Those are manufactured in a number of factories by machinery; 
they are very well finished, and are sent as far as Brazil and Morocco. 

This short sketch gives a general picture of the Russian forest riches and the 
Russian timber trade. As in most other branches of industry, Russia is still far behind 
what it is capable of yielding. The markets not only of Europe, but of countries 
adjacent to Russia, China, Japan, and remote countries such as Africa, and even South 
America, could be supplied from Russia with quantities of wood many times exceeding 
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the actual export. Even the home consumption of Russia is not yet nearly supplied 
by home production. In this, as in all the other industries, we are met with the same 
impediments—lack of capital, lack of enterprise, knowledge, and experience, and the 
enormous growth of home consumption. Those impediments are being gradually over¬ 
come. Knowledge is being spread by numerous schools which are starting up every 
year, experience is being spread through the country by means of practice, the lack of 
capital is becoming less felt owing to the measures taken by the Government to develop 
the commercial and industrial credit system, and foreign capital is yearly being brought 
into the country, being attracted by the high profits earned by any business man of 
enterprise. It may, therefore, be expected that in a very short time the forests of 
Russia will occupy the high and important place in the national economy which 
they deserve. 

N. Lodijensky. 
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